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Ll 

CENTURY old to-day ! 

Upon our spiritual sight there 
steals 
A vision of old age; a spectre gray 
Creeps to an open grave, and trembling 
kneels, 
And kneeling, fades away. 


Il. 
Yet, ’tis not death we celebrate, 
Nor yet decrepitude, nor wan decay. 
The shouts with which the nation greets 
the Day 
Are full of lusty life, and faith in Fate. 
Time has not lessened, but increased our 
might; 
No spectre rises, but a giant, armed 
For peaceful fight. 
These are not evening shades that dim 
the light; 
*Tis morning, and the risen sun has 
charmed 
Away the dismal night. 


Il. 
What is this hundred years ? 
To us a life’s full span; the tomb 
That holds three generations of our race; 
A period from whose womb 
Have come those grand discoveries which 
place 
A thousand years of knowledge in our 
hands. 
So wonderful appears 
This fruitful Century to-day that stands 
Completed in our presence, that it seems 
Its predecessors were but hurrying dreams 
Fleeing away before this hundred years. 


We boast our hundred years; 
We boast our limits, washed by either 


sea; 
We boast our teeming millions, and that 
we 
All, all are free ! 
Wakening the tyrants’ fears, 
Our jubilations shake the world, 
Which makes our holiday its own, 
With flags of freedom everywhere un- 
furled, 
Waving in every zone. 


v. 
A century old to-day ! 
Yet Nature gives no heed; 
The great sun rises, shines, and sets, 
Unmindful of the joy or grief that 
frets . 
Our bosoms as he keeps his way. 
The ancient Ocean cares more for the 
weeds 
He flings ashore 
Than for man’s aspirations or his needs: 
The silent stars ignore 
Us and our destiny; the gathering 
storm 
Abates no threat; the seasons pass, and 
warm 
And freeze us as they did before. 
What is a century to the sun ? 
Or to the hurricane ? or the shining 
eyes 
Of Heaven, that have seen hundreds from 
their skies ? 
The whole material universe moves on, 
Uncaring that a hundred years are gone ! 
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VI. 


What is a hundred years ? 
A speck upon the dial-plate of time ! 
How infinitely small to God appears 
An Age—to us so spacious and sublime ! 
To our small vision is the small event 
Expanded and enhanced. 
We claim for man a power preéminent; 
By dreams of immortality entranced, 
We hail the wondering skies, 
And bid them yield their secrets to our 
skill. 
We smite the sea with ships and work our 
will; ? 
We drag the lightning down and tie it fast; 
Harness the air and rise 
To heights serene, and dare the raging 
blast. 
Yet all these feats so vast 
Are only ravellings from the fringe of 
power; 
Nature perceives no conquest and no loss; 
She for awhile permits—then, with an 
hour 
Of flood or earthquake, spoils, 
Unconsciously, the fruit of all our toils ! 
She bids the raging Cyclones toss 
And tear, and overwhelm 
The stately ships that claim to rule their 
realm, 


Vil. 


Yet man, too, hath his triumphs in this 
war; 
The vital spark outlives 
Material forms and gives 
Immortal lustres to the ages past. 
Down the dim paths of centuries afar 
Shine thoughts of beauty which can 
never die; 
Immaculate conceptions which inspire 
All noble souls and fire 
Great hearts with generous desire. 
What though the pile, aspiring to the 
sky, 
Wrought with artistic cunning, cannot 
last ! 
What though the dust of ages hides from 
sight 
Cities of which tradition only tells! 
Nobler than these, and beautiful as 
dreams, 
Fabrics of hope remain with love alight, 
Wherever dwells 
Good will to man, adorned with fadeless 
beams. 


[JuLy. 
VII. 


A hundred years! 


How in its perfect circle hath the 
power 
Of progress waxed! how have the 
mists 
Of superstition vanished from man’s 
sight ! 
How have his hopes prevailed above his 
fears ! 


In that decisive hour 
When Freedom closed with Slavery in 
the lists 
Of deadly combat, Freedom won the 
fight ! 
By one great deed, 
A charter, written with an iron pen 
Dripping with brothers’ blood, has 
freed 
A race of slaves to be a race of men ! 


IX. 


Illustrious Day, all hail ! 
We celebrate our Nation’s birth ! 
Our songs of joy haunt every gale 
And echo o’er the earth! 
And not with martial sounds alone, 
Of cannon’s roar and trumpet’s noisy 


blare, 

We vent our joy upon the listening 
air, 

But build a temple to the Arts, and 
throne 


The gods of labor and design 
Within its walis. Here Use and Beauty 
meet, 
And here entwine 
Their locks with garlands from the poet’s 
lay: 
And while the orator, in speech divine, 
Sets gems of wisdom from the antique 
day, 
The minstrel of the Future strikes his 
lyre 
In matchless strains, filled with celestial 
fire; 
And as the echoes die, 
Amidst tumultous shout and joyful 


ery, 

The prescient ear, intent, with rapture 
hears 

Them sounding down another hundred 
years ! 


J. M. WINcHELL. 
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HE centennials that began at 
Lexington, and are to end this 
year at Philadelphia, cannot fail to 
have a beneficial effect on the nation. 
It has seemed as if nothing could 
bring us back to the serious contem- 
plation of the principles of patriotism 
and sound statesmanship that  illus- 
trated the infancy of the republic. 
The grasping after political power for 
dishonest purposes, the elevation of 
third-rate politicians to places of 
trust and power, the general corrup- 
tion in high places, have gradually in- 
troduced a new standard of political 
morality, and shoved aside the honest 
and able men of the nation. The 
grandest patriots and statesmen the 
world has ever furnished are looked 
upon as too antiquated and slow for 
the present generation, and even 
Washington’s advice and sentiments 
as fitted only for a different state of 
things than the present ; and men who 
could not reach to his kneebuckles con- 
sider themselves far in advance of him 
in political knowledge. But suddenly 
the whole country is waking up to this 
great and glorious past of ours, and 
the effect cannot but be salutary, and 
it may be the means of our taking a 
new political departure. Every place 
where a centennial is to be celebrated 
this year and the next is worthy of 
our remembrance, and the last of all 
should be celebrated eight years from 
now, in 1883, at these old headquar- 
ters in Newburgh. 

The greatest events of the world are 
not those which are accompanied with 
outward commotion and _ tumult. 
Thoughts, principles, purposes, move 
the world. Concord and Lexington are 
remembered because the musket shots 
on the village green on that bright 
spring morning were the answer to the 
anxious question of Hancock, and 
Adams, and others, ‘‘ Will the people 
fight?” Bunker Hill, because it made 


the conflict inevitable and settled the 
question whether the colonies would or- 
ganize a determined conflict for their 
rights; Independence Hall, because 
it pledged the nation to freedom. 
But all these looked only to indepen- 
dence of the mother country, to a 
separate nationality, like England or 
France. With only this accomplished 
our work would have been but half 
done. Not merely a constitutional 
government, based on our declaration 
of rights, but a republic was what the 
world needed. Here at these old 
headquarters that question first came 
up in public discussion, and Washing- 
ton showed to the army what his 
course would be. Here the dictator- 
ship and the crown were offered him. 
Here, after his refusal, it was resolved 
to induce the army to march on Con- 
gress, and break it up as did Crom- 
well the Long Parliament. Here, 
Washington declared, occurred the 
greatest crisis in our long struggle, 
one that filled him with more alarm 
than all the disasters of the past seven 
years, and here at last were exhibited 
the noblest self-devotion and the lofti- 
est patriotism the world has ever wit- 
nessed. 

These facts I propose to establish in 
the progress of this article, while giv- 
ing a history of this old building from 
the time Washington took up his 
headquarters in it. 

The building was erected by a 
Dutchman twenty-five years before 
the Revolution. It is built of rough- 
hewn stone, having a front of fifty-six 
feet anda depth of forty-nine. The 
steep roof is higher than the body of 
the house, the rafters of which are 
red cedar, that still, after the lapse of 
more than a hundred years since they 
were hewn from the forest, give forth 
the delicate perfume of the wood. 
The timbers that support the ceilings 
of the rooms are rough-hewn, and 
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heavier than most of the sills of mod- 
ern houses, while in the old-fashioned 
fireplace a whole ox might be roasted, 
and half a dozen men can stand and 
look up to the blue sky through the 
tall, wide chimney-stack. It stands 
on a high, green bluff, commanding 
a view of Newburgh bay, the moun- 
tains, the gorge in the Highlands, and 
West Point in thedistance. From the 
east side you enter the main room of 
the building, known far and wide as 
the room with seven doors and one 
window, which was Washington’s re- 
ception room. The south room, now 
filled with Revolutionary relics, was 
the family room. The parlor was in 
the northwest corner of the house, and 
Washington’s bedroom in the north- 
east, the room between being occupied, 
it is said, by Hamilton, the chief of 
his staff. 

Although he had made the building 
his headquarters once or twice before 
for a short time, Washington did not 
establish himself permanently here till 
April, 1782. The left wing of the 
army, under Heath, remained near 
Peekskill till next October, when, 
marching up to West Point, it en- 
camped in the woods at night, and 
lay uncovered in a cold rain storm. 
The next day it climbed the rugged 
steeps of Butter Hill, and marched to 
the main camping ground, three or four 
miles southwest of Newburgh, and 
two miles back from the river. Here, 
on a gentle slope, with a morass in 
front, crossed by a single causeway 
built by Washington, the ‘ragged 
continentals ” lay in their improvised 
huts until next year. On the opposite 
side of the marsh toward the river 
were some of the headquarters of the 
division commanders. Generals Green 
and Knox had theirs further south, in 
an old stone building resembling very 
much the one occupied by Washing- 
ton. Lafayette’s headquarters were 
on the banks of the river, some two 
miles south, while those of Steuben 
were in the old Verplanck house 
across the river. Burgoyne’s army, 
captured at Saratoga, had never been 
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replaced, so that the surrender of 
Cornwallis left only the Central Army 
at New York, under Clinton, on our 
soil. It was on this account Washing- 
ton concentrated his forces near New- 
burgh, just above the Highlands. He 
knew the British commander had too 
few troops to allow him to operate in 
the field, and at the same time hold 
New York, and so he stood among the 
Highlands like an eagle on the cliff, 
ready at the first movement of the 
enemy to pounce on the city. 

Thus a whole year of idleness on 
both sides wore away, while negotia- 
tions for peace dragged their slow 
lengthalong. The general impression 
was that there would be no more fight- 
ing, and both officers and men began 
to look anxiously into the future. 

Washington brought his wife here, 
as did also General Knox. Mrs. Wash- 
ington was fond of gardening, and with 
the opening of spring had a little plot 
of ground, to the east of the house, 
spaded up, in which she planted flow- 
ers. The bricks which formed the 
border of the walks were visible till 
within a few years. Washington’s 
life guard had their quarters a little 
to the east of the house. Here, as 
everywhere else, he was very methodi- 
cal in his habits. The breakfast, 
however, was an informal affair. Af- 
ter it was finished Washington’s horse 
was brought up, and he rode away to 
the headquarters of some of his gene- 
rals. Every one was free to come to 
lunch or not. But the dinner was al- 
ways very formal. The usual hour 
was five o’clock, and every one was 
expected to appear in full dress. 
Washington, if the guests were not 
all present, allowed five minutes for 
the variation in timepieces; then din- 
ner was served, no matter how few 
or many might be absent. Grace 
was said by the chaplain, if he were 
present ; if not, Washington performed 
the service standing. Hamilton, when 
he was present, did the honors of the 
table. If he were absent, one of the 
aides-de-camp took his place. Ordi- 
narily there were three courses: first, 
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meat and vegetables, then pastry, and 
last, walnuts and apples, a dessert of 
which Washington was especially fond. 
There was always an abundant supply 
of wine, which was uniformly drank 
with some toast or sentiment. The 
dinner lasted about two hours. The 
table was then cleared off, and the 
leaves taken out to make it round. 
Mrs. Washington presided at this with 
old-fashioned formality, and from her 
own silver tea service, which she 
had brought with her, served tea and 
coffee. At nine o’clock the supper 
table was spread, and remained so till 
eleven. Three or four light dishes, 
with fruit and walnuts, composed the 
entertainment. When the cloth was 
removed, each in turn was called upon 
for a toast, which was drank by all, 
and an hour of quiet conviviality was 
passed. The Marquis de Chastellux, 
a member of the French Academy, 
who came out as Major General with 
Rochambeau, published a velume of 
travels in 1787 in which he speaks in 
glowing terms of these entertainments. 
He was a guest of Washington in this 
old building at two different times, 
and seemed to enjoy these social meals 
very much, which he says were very 
free and agreeable, ‘‘General Wash- 
ington toasting and conversing all the 
time. . . The nuts are served 
half open, and the company are never 
done eating and picking them.” 
Baron Steuben, whose headquarters 
were on the other side of the river in 
the old Verplanck house, was always 
a welcome guest at the dinner table of 
Washington. On one occasion Rob- 
ert Morris and other gentlemen were 
present, and during the meal the 
great financier of the colonies com- 
plained bitterly of the bankruptcy of 
the treasury. ‘‘ Why,” said the Baron, 
‘*are you not financier? Why do you 
not create funds?” ‘‘I have done all 
I can; it is not possible for me to do 
more,” he replied. ‘‘ What, you re- 
main financier without finances ?” 
** Yes.” ‘* Well, then, I do not think you 
as honest a manasmycook. He came 
tome one day at Valley Forge, and said: 
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‘¢*¢ Baron, I am your cook, and you 
having nothing to cook but a piece 
of lean beef which is hung up by 
a string before the fire; your negro 
wagoner can turn the string and do as 
well as I can. You have promised me 
ten dollars a month; but as you have 
nothing to cook, I wish to be dis- 
charged, and not longer to be charge- 
able to you.’ 

‘*That is an honest fellow, Mor- 
ris.” 

The laugh that followed this sly 
hit was not particularly enjoyed by 
the financier. The Baron was alone 
in his command on the Fishkill side 
of the river, and he often found the 
time hanging very heavy on his 
hands. He found some relief from 
his monotonous life in the regular 
drills he gave Washington’s life guard. 
He designed to make this a school in 
which to instruct the other officers 
in the drill and discipline of European 
armies. On these occasions it was 
quite common for him to dine with 
Washington, with whom and his wife 
he was a great favorite. 

One day at dinner Mrs. Washington 
asked him how he amused himself over 
in Fishkill, with no fellow officers to 
help him pass the time. 

‘*Oh,” said he, ‘‘I read and write, 
my lady, and play chess; and yes- 
terday, for the first time, I went 
fishing. They told me it was a 
very fine business to catch fish, and I 
did not know but this new trade 
might be useful by-and-by to me; but 
I fear I can never succeed. I sat in 
the boat three hours. It was exceed- 
ingly warm, and I caught only two 
fish. They told me it was fine sport.” 

‘*What kind of fish did you catch, 
Baron ?” asked Mrs. Washington. 

‘*T am not sure, my lady, but I be- 
lieve one of them was a whale.” 

‘*A whale, Baron, in the North 
river |” she exclaimed in surprise. 

‘*Yes, I assure you, a very fine 
whale, my lady. Was it not?” he 
said, turning to one of his aids. 

“* An eel, Baron,” was the reply. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, my lady, but 
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that gentleman certainly told me it was 
a whale.” 

A burst of laughter followed, in 
which Washington joined heartily. 
Anecdotes like this, both of Wash- 
ington and his officers, are trea- 
sured in many of the old families who 
resided here at the time. An old gen- 
tleman who has been dead but a few 
years related many that he remem- 
bered as achild. It was customary, 
he said, for the boys whenever Wash- 
ington rode by to throw up their hats, 
or their hands if they had no hats, and 
shout ‘* Huzzah.” ‘‘He was of com- 
manding form,” he said, ‘‘and we 
looked on him with awe, and extended 
some of it to his servant Will. Will was 
a handsome black, somewhat in years, 
and always rode a short distance be- 
hind his master on a brown horse. 
The General rode a bay horse. Mrs. 
Washington was short and stout. I 
thought she was homely, and that she 
never could have been a handsome 
woman.” 

It must be remembered that Wash- 
ington was here with the officers over 
a year, when there was no active ser- 
vice in the field, and hence, to pass the 
time pleasantly, all the inhabitants 
of refinement, especially the ladies, 
were called upon to help enliven 
the otherwise duil routine of daily 
life. The more rollicking, roystering 
young officers used to find rough 
amusement at the famous ‘‘ red tav- 
ern” on what was called the ‘‘ square,” 
about two miles from camp. The sto- 
ries told of the wild doings at this place 
would have astonished the Puritans of 
that day. But the more cultivated 
families gave parties, and the ladies of 
the region for miles around were al- 
ways invited to the evening entertain- 
ments, given for the most part by 
Washington and Lafayette and Knox 
andGreen. At the latter’s place a little 
narrow window-pane bears to-day the 
names of three noted belles, scratched 
by them with their diamond rings 
at one of the balls given there. This 
social familiarity necessarily made the 
residents acquainted with much of the 
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inner domestic life of Washington; 
hence the many incidents treasured 
up here which have never found their 
place in history. It is only a few 
years since I conversed with a member 
of Washington’s staff, and the last 
member of his life guard, both of 
whom lived but a short distance from 
the camp ground, and who died at 
ninety-four years of age. I have con- 
versed with many children who could 
relate what their fathers, who moved 
amid these scenes, told them; hence 
the facts can be relied on as implicitly 
as though found in written documents. 

Many domestic incidents, also, have 
been handed down in the old families 
of the neighborhood; among others 
the following: Mrs. Knox was a very 
handsome woman, and Washington 
often spent the evening at her house, 
and used to like her for a partner in 
the dance. One night he stayed very 
late, not reaching home till in the 
small hours of night. After getting 
into bed a person in the adjoining 
room heard his wife read him a cur- 
tain lecture for his conduct. The 
General listened in perfect silence till 
she had entirely finished, and then 
simply said, ‘‘Go to sleep, my dear.” 

An officer to whom he was very much 
attached was taken dangerously ill, 
and he had him removed from his un- 
comfortable quarters to a room in his 
own house. Late in the evening one 
of his aides, with some other young 
officers, returned from a party in the 
country, and gathering around the old 
fireplace, grew quite hilarious over 
some incident or incidents that had 
occurred. Washington stepped out 
of his room adjoining, and after ex- 
changing a few words with them, 
spoke of the sick officer and his dan- 
gerous condition. The young officers 
became quiet, but after a little while 
they forgot all about it, and were 
merry as ever. In the midst of their 
jokes and laughter the door of Wash- 
ington’s room opened very gently, and 
the General himself appeared with a 
candle in his hand. Crossing the 
floor on tiptoe, he went into the 
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kitchen as if in search of something, 
and immediately returned in the same 
noiseless, careful manner. The young 
men took the hint, and immediately 
dispersed. Various devices were made 
to enliven the time. Among others, 
the officers who lived in comfortable 
quarters took turns in giving enter- 
tainments, and that each one might do 
so without being mortified at the mea- 
gre entertainment his scanty means 
would compel him to give, it was 
agreed that nothing but apples and 
nuts should be furnished at the gath- 
erings. But with few exceptions, the 
greatest destitution prevailed, and 
officers of the highest rank who had 
no money of their own were unable for 
weeks at a time to purchase a single 
meal of meat. There was no money 
but the worthless continental currency 
with which to pay them, and the in- 
habitants would not receive this for 
provisions. 

It was while at these headquarters 
a bold attempt was made to capture 
Washington. Clinton was very anx- 
ious to get possession of his person, 
and Washington received many letters 
warning him of hisdanger. But with 
all the plans that were laid, none 
seemed to be so easy of execution as 
the one that was foiled here by the 
patriotism of a young lady. At this 
time there was no road along the river 
to the south for some distance, for 
right in front of headquarters the bank 
was a hundred feet high, and went sheer 
down to the water. This, with little 
variation, continued for a mile, or al- 
most down to Lafayette’s headquarters, 
Half way down the Quassau creek 
bursts from a gorge into the Hudson. 
This chasm ran back into the interior 
nearly a mile before it sunk away so that 
it could be spanned by a bridge. As it 
approached the river the south bank 
swept off in a side semicircle, but 
again crowded against the creek, just 
before it plunged into the Hudson. 
This semicircle enclosed a beautiful 
little valley, known afterward as the 
**Vale of Avoca.” In passing the 
mouth of the creek in a boat, the lofty 
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banks of the chasm, heavily wooded, 
presented a gloomy pass, only wide 
enough for the stream of water. In 
this little secluded valley lived a man 
named Ettrick. His house lay almost 
in a straight line south from Washing- 
ton’s headquarters and within cannon 
range, though the shot sent from there 
would pass a hundred feet over its top. 
This lay on the opposite side of the 
gorge, and could be reached only by 
a detour of some two miles back into 
the country. The tide set up close to 
the dwelling, and a boat could be sent 
from it on to the Hudson in five min- 
utes, and in an hour more be carried 
to the fastnesses of the Highlands. 
This Ettrick professed to be a warm 
patriot, but those who knew him best 
looked on him with suspicion. This 
man and this spot were selected to ef- 
fect Washington’scapture. The plan 
proposed was to have a boat ready, 
and a party of Tories secreted in the 
wood near by when Washington 
should be invited to dinner. His 
daughter overheard a conversation 
that exposed this plot, and informed 
Washington of her suspicions, and 
begged him not to accept the invita- 
tion of her father to dinner. The din- 
ner hour was to be late, so that it 
would be dark before the meal was 
over. Then the seizure was to be ef- 
fected, and the captive borne off to the 
bosom of the Hudson. The _ boat, 
manned by strong rowers, would easily 
have reached the English vessels be- 
low West Point before Washington 
would be missed. He was accus- 
tomed, occasionally, to dine with 
#reen and Knox, three or four miles 
further south, and not be back till 
near midnight. On these occasions he 
was usually accompanied only by his 
black servant. 

Instead of declining the invitation, 
he accepted it, but in the mean time 
ordered a detachment of his life guard 
to march to the place just at evening, 
and present themselves at the door. 
While Ettrick was engaged in conver- 
sation with his distinguished guest, he 
heard their footsteps and the low com- 
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mand of their leader, and supposing 
them:to be the detachment of Tories, 
he rose, and laying his hand on Wash- 
ington’s shoulder, said, 

“*T believe, General, you are my 
prisoner.” 

‘*T believe not, sir, but you are 
mine,” was the reply, as the life guard 
closed around him. 

He was immediately marched off 
and locked up. This threw the 
daughter into a paroxysm of grief, 
She had not anticipated such a re- 
sult. She had given no positive in- 
formation—simply told her suspicions 
to Washington, thinking the only re- 
sult would be to make him decline the 
invitation. That he would make her 
kindness to him the cause of punish- 
ment to her father she did not for a 
moment dream, and she besought him 
not to repay her fidelity to him by the 
imprisonment and death of her father. 
If it had been a mere personal matter, 
Washington would doubtless have suf- 
fered the man to go unmolested; but 
the blow was not aimed at him, but 
at his country, and this he would not 
have forgiven in an only son. Still, 
every instinct of his nature revolted 
against inflicting needless suffering on 
the daughter who had acted so nobly. 
If it had become known, however, it 
is doubtful if even Wasbington’s influ- 
ence could have saved the wretch 
whose crime was tenfold greater than 
that of Arnold. A drumhead court- 
martial and a swift death was what 
he richly deserved. Washington, how- 
ever, kept the whole matter quiet ex- 
cept to a few personal friends, and af- 
ter a short confinement released him 
on the promise that he would leave 
the country. To this he gladly con- 
sented, and escaped to Nova Scotia. 
The secrecy which Washington main- 
tained in regard to it for the daugh- 
ter’s sake doubtless kept it from be- 
coming a part of the history of the 
times; but there is no doubt of its 
truth among the old Revolutionary 
families of this region. 

During this last summer there was 
much discussion among the officers re- 
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specting the form of government that 
should be adopted at the end of the 
war, which now seemed near at hand. 
It was finally decided that, for the 
stability of the country as well as for 
their own protection, Washington 
should be at the head of the govern- 
ment, a king in fact, though at the 
first under a different title. A paper 
embodying these views was drawn 
up, and to give it greater force Colo- 
nel Nicola, an officer universally re- 
spected and much beloved by Wash- 
ington, was selected to present it, 
Riding up to this old building, he dis- 
mounted, and entering the room with 
seven doors and one window, was re- 
ceived by his chieftain with frank 
courtesy, to whom he handed the 
paper. 

It began by describing the wretched 
state of affairs in the country, and 
showed how useless it was to hope 
for any relief from Congress. Wash- 
ington had heard all this before, and 
hence his attention was not particu- 
larly arrested till he came to the com- 
parison of the different governments 
in the world, and read the startling 
announcement that a republic was the 
least stable of them all, and that the 
English government was the nearest 
perfection that could be obtained. 
Then his usually immovable counte- 
nance began to show signs of agitation, 
which increased ashe read on: ‘* Such 
being the fact, it is plain that the same 
abilities which have led us through 
difficulties apparently insurmountable 
by human power to victory and glory, 
those qualities that have merited and 
obtained the universal esteem and ven- 
eration of the army would be most like- 
ly to conduct and direct us in the 
smoother paths of peace ”—in short, 
that he and he alone could uphold the 
nation that he had saved. They made 
no appeal to his personal ambition, 
of which they knew him to be incapa- 
ble, but to that patriotism which had 
made him endure the great sacrifices 
he had already made for his country. 
But when he came to the following 
sentence his blue eye fairly blazed 
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with that dangerous light so rarely 
witnessed: ‘‘ Owing to the prejudices 
of the people, it might not at first be 
prudent to assume the title of roy- 
alty, but if all other things were once 
adjusted, we believe strong arguments 
might be produced for admitting the 
title of king.” As he sat with the 
open letter in his hand the light died 
out of his eye, and a look of inexpress- 
ible sadness stole over those noble 
features. The emotions that crowded 
his heart may be gathered from his re- 
ply. With what suppressed resent- 
ment and stern severity he commences, 

‘* Sir, it is with a mixture of surprise 
and astonishment I have read the sen- 
timents you have submitted to my pe- 
rusal. Be assured, sir, no occurrences 
in the course of the war have given 
me more painful sensations than your 
information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army as you have ex- 
pressed, and I must view with abhor- 
rence and reprehend with severity. 

I am much at loss to conceive 
what part of my conduct has given 
encouragement to an address which 
to me seems big with the greatest 
mischief that can befall my country. 
If I am not deceived in the knowledge 
of myself, you could not find a person 
to whom your schemes are more disa- 
greeable. Let me conjure 
you, then, if you have any regard for 
your country, concern for yourself or 
posterity, or respect for me, to banish 
these thoughts from your mind, and 
never communicate as from yourself 
or any one else a sentiment of the like 
nature.” 

To one acquainted with Washing- 
ton’s character there is something 
painful in the tremendous effort 
he puts forth at self-control. This 
communication came from one of his 
most esteemed and patriotic officers, 
and a beloved friend who in the dark- 
est hour had ever stood and struck 
faithfully and sternly at his side; yet 
he does not refer to the compliment 
paid him, nor the labored argument 
presented, but with his great soul 
shaken to its centre, he bursts forth, 
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‘It is with a -mixture of surprise and 
astonishment” that any one could be 
found who ever said anything to en- 
courage such an offer. 

Though he had suffered long and 
deeply, and at times stood amid what 
seemed hopeless darkness, though he 
had often been misconstrued, nay, con- 
spired against and a price set on his 
head, yet ‘‘no occurrence ” in all that 
time had given him more ‘painful 
sensations.” After all the trust re- 
posed in him, to make him appear as 
acting dishonestly throughout, nay, 
capable of dark treachery, and become 
a king over a confiding people who 
had in sublime faith committed to him 
the charge of securing their freedom, 
dash to earth the hopes that had borne 
them up through all these years, and 
betray human rights at last, was strik- 
ing at the very soul of that honor he 
held dearer than his life. No compli- 
ments or homage could compensate for 
such an insult, or keep back the stern 
anger that such a proposition awak- 
ened. To suffer and die for his coun- 
try was his pride and glory; to betray 
her, a crime beyond his imagination. 
And yet it was not mere personal feel- 
ing that stirred him so deeply, for 
amid all this aroused indignation there 
falls on the ear, like asad refrain, ‘‘ the 
greatest evil that can befall my coun- 
try.” Forgetting himself, he thinks 
only of his country, dearerto him than 
life or honor. History furnishes no 
parallel to this, and the old building 
and the little room, standing just as 
they did when he penned this immor- 
tal letter, should consecrate them for 
ever; and withered be the hand that 
would consign them to destruction and 
forgetfulness. 

In Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, was settled the question of na- 
tional independence; in these old 
headquarters, whether we should be a 
republic or not. Not Thermopyie, or 
Marathon, or sny renowned battle- 
field is so worthy of a pilgrimage as 
this building—a monument at once to 
the loftiest, purest patriotism the world 
has ever witnessed, and to the settle- 
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ment of a republican form of govern- 
ment that is destined to revolutionize 
the world. But the danger was not 
passed; around this hoary building 
were gathering elements more danger- 
ous to encounter than the thunder and 
tumult of the battlefield. Washing- 
ton saw the peril, and strove hard to 
make Congress see it too. With its 
pay withheld, and its dissolution near, 
and Congress apparently indifferent 
to its claims, the army steadily grew 
more discontented and mutinous. 
Added to this, many of the superior 
officers were in actual want, while 
their families were almost starving at 
home. Washington, whose observant 
eye saw everything, grew anxious and 
fearful at the state of things around 
him. He described it forcibly to the 
Secretary of War, and added: ‘‘ Only 
conceive then the mortification they 
must suffer (even the general officers), 
when they cannot invite a French offi- 
cer or a travelling acquaintance to a 
better dinner than bad whiskey (and 
not always that) and a bit of beef 
without vegetables will afford them.” 
This letter effected nothing, and he 
wrote a similar one to Congress, and 
told it of the angry discussions going 
on around him and the threatening 
resolutions that were from time to 
time passed, and uses the following 
strong language: 

‘*Under present circumstances, 
when I see a number of men goad- 
ed by a thousand stings of reflec- 
tion on the past and anticipation 
of the future, about to be turned on 
the world, soured by penury, and by 
what they call the ingratitude of the 
public, involved in debt, without one 
farthing to carry them home, after 
spending the flower of their days, and 
many of them their patrimonies, in es- 
tablishing the freedom and indepen- 
dence of their country, and suffered 
everything that buman nature is capa- 
ble of enduring on this side of death— 
I repeat it, when I consider these ir- 
ritating circumstances, without one 
thing to soothe their feelings, or dis- 
pel their prospects, I cannot avoid ap- 
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prehending that a train of evils will 
follow of a very serious and distress- 
ing nature.” 

‘*This,” he goes on to say, ‘‘is no 
exaggeration ” ; declaring that he could 
give instances of patriotism never sur- 
passed in the world ; concluding, ‘‘ But 
you may rely upon it, the patriotism 
and long-suffering of this army is well 
nigh exhausted, and there never was 
so great a spirit of discontent as at 
present.” 

How appalling must have been the 
state of things that could wring such 
language from one usually so calm 
and self-restrained as Washington. All 
his stately formality and guarded ex- 
pression disappears before the volcano 
he sees ready to burst beneath his feet. 
Oh, could this old building tell all 
that passed through his heart in this 
crisis, a chapter in our history could 
be written that would wring tears 
from eyes unaccustomed to weeping. 
His appeals, however, proved in vain, 
and as winter, with its severity and in- 
creased suffering, came on, the mutter- 
ings of the rising storm grew louder. 
At length, to check the increasing ex- 
citement and postpone the day of evil, 
the officers assembled in consultation, 
and resolved to appoint a committee 
to visit Congress in person, and lay 
their grievances before it, and demand 
redress and something more satisfac- 
tory in the future than mere indefinite 
promises. But Congress, though it 
professed a desire that the army should 
receive justice, declared its inability 
to do anything until the separate 
States were consulted. The committee 
returned and reported their ill success. 
This report fell like fire on the suffer- 
ing army, and it was evident that 
some decisive action would be devel- 
oped before long. At length, on the 
10th of March, it took form in an 
anonymous address that was distribut- 
ed through the army, calling on the 
officers to meet next day at the Tem- 
ple, to decide on the measures that 
should be adopted to obtain a redress 
of grievances. 

This address, it was ascertained 
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years after, was written by Major 
Armstrong, aide-de-camp to General 
Gates, a young officer of rare abil- 
ity. Its language was well calcu- 
lated to set on fire the army that was 
already prepared for an explosion. 
The address commenced with the 
statement of the disappointment felt 
at the report of the indifference of 
the Government to their rights, say- 
ing ‘‘that faith has its limits as well 
as its temper, and there are points be- 
yond which neither can be stretched 
without sinking into cowardice or 
plunging into credulity.” He then 
takes a rapid survey of the past, recit- 
ing their devotion, their sufferings, 
and their wrongs, and in a series of 
scornful questions asks them how 
their faith and patience have been re- 
warded. After arousing their indig- 
nation by this recital of their wrongs, 
and the contemptuous treatment with 
which their humble petitions had been 
received, he bursts forth, ‘‘If this, then, 
be your treatment while the swords 
you wear are necessary for the defence 
of America, what have you to expect 
from peace, when your voice shall 
sink and your strength dissipate by 
division, when those very swords, the 
instruments and companions of your 
glory, shall be taken from your sides 
and no mark of military distinction 
left you but your wants, infirmities, 
and scars? Can you then consent to 
be the only sufferers by this revolution, 
and retiring from the field, grow old in 
poverty, wretchedness, and contempt ? 
Can you consent to wade through the 
vile mire of despondency, and owe the 
miserable remnant of that life to chari- 
ty which has hitherto been spent in 
honor? If you can, go; and carry 
with you the jests of Tories and the 
scorn of Whigs, the ridicule, and what 
is worse, the pity of the world; go, 
starve, and be forgotten!” But he 
adds, ‘‘ If you revolt at this, and would 
oppose tyrrany under whatever garb it 
may assume, awake, attend to your 
situation, and redeem yourselves. If 
the present moment be lost, every 
future effort will be in vain, and your 
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threats then will be empty as are your 
entreaties now.” Having thus artfully 
kindled the passions of the army, he 
boldly sketches out the only course to 
pursue. ‘‘ Draw up,” he says, ‘‘a last 
remonstrance, and tell Congress with 
them rests the responsibility of the 
future; that if redress is not given, 
and peace returns, nothing but death 
shall separate you from your arms; if 
the war continues, you will retire to 
some unsettled country to smile in 
turn, and ‘mock when their fear 
cometh.’ ” 

This address, so well adapted to stir 
up the passions and bring about sud- 
den and violent action, had been scat- 
tered through the army without the 
knowledge of Washington. When at 
last it was brought to him and he read 
it over, a cloud dark as midnight set- 
tled on his countenance—the day of 
evil, which he had so long dreaded, 
nay, had foretold, had at last come. 
The labor of seven long years was in a 
moment to be overthrown. The earth- 
quake had opened at his very feet, and 
he gazed with sinking heart into the 
gloomy abyss. The worst of it was, 
there was not an assertion or state- 
ment in that fiery address that he 
could contradict. The appeal alone 
to redress themselves he could meet, 
and this could be done only by a coun- 
ter appeal to their patriotism and their 
faith in his promise, that had never 
been broken. But the first great ob- 
ject was to gain delay. The meeting 
had been called for the next day, on 
purpose that no time should be given 
for passion to subside and cooler 
counsels prevail. Washington was too 
sagacious to attempt to prevent the 
meeting, as he had authority to do. 
Force he knew would only intensify 
the feeling that prevailed. Things 
had plainly come to a crisis, and to meet 
it successfully required great prudence. 
Hence he must have time to mature 
his plans, and so postponed the meet- 
ing till Saturday, four days in advance, 
To this noone could object, but the lead- 
ers in the movement saw that it boded 
evil for them. In the mean time he sent 
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for his geuerals to meet him, to con- 
sult on the proper course of action. It 
was a cold, chilly day on which they 
assembled, and the old open fireplace 
was heaped with blazing logs before 
which Washington was slowly pacing 
when the generals one after another 
rode up—Wayne, and Putnam, and 
Sullivan entered one after another; 
Steuben from over the river; while the 
veterans Knox and Green rode up to- 
gether from the south. Others arrived 
from near the camp ground, until as 
noble a group as ever gathered around a 
chieftain stood around Washington. 
Could this old room speak and tell 
what passed at that sad and solemn 
council, it would tell of noble devotion 
and patriotism such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. It was finally re- 


solved that Washington should attend 
the meeiing, and open it in person. 
It was arranged that immediately after 
his address *‘Old Put” should move 
that a committee be appointed to draft 
resolutions expressing the feelings of 


the meeting. 

The 15th of March was a cold, 
bleak day, and the leaden clouds 
gave a sombre hue to the wintry 
landscape. Snow was still on the 
mountain tops, and here and there 
lay in drifts in the hollows, as Wash- 
ington and his staff began to climb the 
hills back of Newburgh toward the 
Temple near the camp ground. This 
was a building of hewn logs eighty 
feet long by forty feet wide. It had 
been erected the autumn previous, by 
order of General Heath, and designed 
some say as a place of public worship, 
others for a Masonic temple. It was 
dedicated by a public ball which 
Washington opened with the beauti- 
ful Miss Belknap, afterward the wife 
of John Warren of Saratoga. Here 
Lafayette had been initiated into Free- 
masonry, and here the Cincinnati 
(Society) had its origin. It had wit- 
nessed many a wild revel, and was 
known far and wide as the ‘‘ Public 
Building.” 

As Washington approached it this 
bleak morning, the numerous horses 
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with their military trappings that 
stood hitched around, or were held by 
orderlies, showed that the field officers 
had already assembled. On the oppo- 
site ridge, across the marsh, in the lots 
and openings of the forest, lay scat- 
tered as far as the eye could reach the 
tents and cabins and shanties of the 
suffering soldiers, their dilapidated 
appearance speaking in language more 
emphatic than words of the neglect of 
Government. Washington dismount- 
ed at the door, and giving his horse to 
the orderly, entered the building. It 
was packed throughout its entire 
length with an anxious audience. 
Every eye was turned as that tall and 
stately form moved calmly toward the 
raised platform at the further end. 
Not a sound but his heavy footfall on 
the uncarpeted floor broke the pro- 
found, impressive silence of the room. 
As he reached the platform and stood 
for a moment and gazed on the assem- 
bly, his noble heart was stirred to its 
profoundest depths. He knew every 
face, and as his eye passed from one 
to another, what a tide of feeling must 
have swept over his heart. They were 
his comrades in battle. How often 
had they closed round him in the 
deadly encounter, and shoulder to 
shoulder carried him triumphantly 
over the fields of his fame. Noble 
men were they all, on whom he had 
relied, and not in vain, in the hour of 
deadly peril. A thousand proofs of 
their devotion came rushing back on 
his memory; their toils and suffering 
rose before him, and the whole history 
of the past swept by like a moving 
panorama till his heart swelled over 
them with parental fondness. He had 
no word of rebuke for them—only 
words of affection and sympathy. 
Unrolling his manuscript, he took 
out his spectacles, and said in a voice 
choked with emotion, ‘‘ You see, gentle- 
men, I have grown blind as well as gray 
in your service.” One could have heard 
a pin fall, so breathless was the audi- 
ence ; while many an eye, that had never 
blenched in the wildest storm of bat- 
tle, grew dim with tears. Every line 
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of this immortal address reveals the 
stern patriot and the devoted chief- 
tain. After referring to the anony- 
mous address, and denouncing the au- 
thor and his dark designs in unspar- 
ing language, and the meeting called 
in this unprecedented way, he with a 
changed voice and manner spoke of 
the army, its sufferings and devotion, 
and then passed on to his own con- 
duct, saying, ‘‘ If my conduct hereto- 
fore has not evinced to you that I 
have been a faithful friend to the 
army, my deciaration to you at this 
time would be equally unavailing and 
improper”; . . . thathehad never 
left the side of the army except when 
called away by duty, but had ever been 
their companion in distress and dan- 
ger, and adds, ‘‘ As I have considered 
my own military reputation as insepa- 
rably connected with that of the army, 
as my heart has ever expanded with 
joy when I have heard it praised, and 
my indignation has arisen when the 
mouth of detraction has been opened 
against it, it can hardly be supposed 
at this last stage of the war that 
I am indifferent to its interests.” But 
he asks, How are these interests to be 
preserved ¢ Not, he plainly shows, 
by following the treasonable advice 
contained in the address. He then 
pledges most solemnly his utmost abil- 
ity to see all their wrongs redressed, 
all their rights established. 

He conjures them to rely on the 
plighted faith of their country, and 
taking fire as he proceeds, he ex- 
claims, ‘‘Let me conjure you in 
the name of our common coun- 
try, as you value your own sacred 
honor, as you respect the rights 
of humanity, as you regard the mili- 
tary or national character of America, 
to express your utmost horror and de- 
testation of the man who wishes, under 
any specious pretences, to overturn the 
liberties of our country, and who 
wickedly attempts to opep the flood- 
gates of civil discord and deluge our 
rising empire in blood.” He closes up 
his stirring appeal by saying, ‘‘If you 
will do this, you will by the dignity 
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of your conduct afford posterity occa- 
sion to say, when speaking of the glo- 
rious example you have exhibited to 
mankind, ‘ Had this day been wanting, 
the world would never have seen the 
last stage of perfection to which hu- 
man nature is capable of attaining.’” 

It was enough. The conspiracy was 
dead, and a deep murmur of delight 
ran through the audience. Removing 
his spectacles, he descended the plat- 
form and moved out through the as- 
sembly, each eye following the stately 
form as it disappeared through the 
doorway. Knox immediately arose, 
and moved that the thanks of the offi- 
cers be tendered to the Commander- 
in-Chief for his address, and ‘to as- 
sure him that the officers reciprocated 
his affectionate expressions with the 
greatest sincerity of which the human 
heart is capable.’’ It was carried with 
a unanimous and loud cheer. ‘‘ Old 
Put,” as he was called, then moved 
that a committee of three be appoint- 
ed to draft resolutions and report in 
half an hour. In half an hour the report 
was ready. The resolutions were short 
and spicy and to the point. They were 
carried by acclamation, and that was 
the last ever heard of the anonymous 
address. 

But this building and the headquar- 
ters were to witness two more scenes 
widely different before the curtain 
should finally drop. The rumors of 
peace that from time to time reached 
the army were at length confirmed. 
Washington immediately issued a pro- 
clamation, dated April 18, announcing 
the fact, saying, ‘‘It will be publicly 
proclaimed at the new building to- 
morrow at twelve o’clock; also at 
evening at the head of every regiment, 
after which the chaplains of the seve- 
ral brigades will render thanks to Al- 
mighty God for all his mercies, particu- 
larly for His overruling the wrath of 
men to His own glory, and causing the 
rage of war to cease among the na- 
tions.” He also congratulated the 
army for the success that had crowned 
their efforts. At the Temple the pro- 
clamation was followed by three huz- 
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zas, A prayer was then offered and 
an anthem called ‘Independence ” 
sung and played by the excited troops, 
and like one of Cromwell’s hymns on 
the day of battle, there went up: 
The States, O Lord, with songs of praise, 
Shall in thy strength rejoice, 


And blest with Thy salvation, raise 
To heaven their cheerful voice. 


And all the continent shall sing, 
Down with this earthly king. 
No king but God. 


Washington also issued an order for 
preparations for a public rejoicing; 
but the soldiers could not wait for the 
hour appointed, and ushered in the 
morning with the roar of cannon and 
discharge of musketry that shook the 
hills. All day long troops lined the 
banks of the Hudson, and from Fort 
Putnam at West Point to these head- 
quarters and back to the camp ground, 
in the roads and fields, it was a con- 
tinual feu de joie, with shouts and songs, 
save when the prayers of thanksgiving 
arose to Almighty God. When night 


came down, the piles of combustible 
materials that had been piled on the 
lofty top of Beacon mountain and 
Storm King, to signal any advance of 
the enemy up the river, were set on 
fire, and the flames, shooting heaven- 
ward, lighted up the waters of the 


Hudson, and answering fires from 
Newburgh sent back their joyful greet- 
ing, while the deep-mouthed cannon 
blended in their loud acclaim, that 
peace, blessed peace, had returned, 
and the land was free. The Temple 
where Washington had so recently 
read his address with such painful 
emotions, was flooded with light, while 
the platform on which he had stood 
was literally covered with flags. <A 
grand ball had been given, but before 
it commenced all joined in singing an 
anthem of peace to Him who had given 
them peace. 

One more act, the most touching 
perhaps in the whole drama, and then 
the curtain would fall to rise no more. 
Washington must now bid farewell to 
the army that had followed his for- 
tunes so long and so faithfully, and 
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that army disband and melt away into 
the mass of citizens. On the morning 
of the 3d of November the army gath- 
ered on the lawn in front of this old 
building, and as 
In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 

the farewell orders were read at the 
head of each regiment. Never more 
should they move together into the 
smoke of the conflict at the bidding of 
their beloved commander. Never 
again would he ride along their firm 
set lines with the light of battle on his 
countenance, and words of praise and 
encouragement on his lips. Years of 
common suffering and common dan- 
ger had endeared him tothem. His 
affection had never wavered, his prom- 
ise had never been broken, his con- 
stancy had never failed them. Sad 
and touching as well as glorious mem- 
ories came thronging around them, 
and in the sorrow of that final part- 
ing they forgot the joys of peace. 
When the reading was finished, the 
bends struck up the tune of ‘ Roslin 
Castle,” which was always played 
when a dead comrade was borne to his 
grave, and then they broke ranks, and 
the glorious old Revolutionary army 
was a thing of the past, to live here- 
after only in the memory and affec- 
tion of posterity. 

The scene that followed was heart- 
breaking. Trusting solely to the word 
and promises of Washington, they had, 
despite the warnings of the anony- 
mous address, and without securing 
the justice they had demanded, laid 
down theirarms. Many a noble officer, 
who had ridden all gallantly through 
the ranks of the foe, and perilled his 
life over and over again for his coun- 
try, was now left by that country to 
beg his way back as a pauper to his 
suffering family. Says Dr. Thatcher, 
who was present, ‘‘ Painful was the 
parting; no description can be ade- 
quate to the tragic exhibition. Both 
officers and soldiers, long unaccustomed 
to the affairs of private life, were 
turned loose upon the world. Never 
can that day be forgotten, when 
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friends, companions for seven years in 
joy and sorrow, were torn asunder 
without the hope of ever meeting 
again, and with the prospect of a mis- 
erable subsistence in the future.” Ma- 
jor North, one of the actors in this 
painful drama, says: ‘‘ The inmates of 
the same tent or hut for seven long 
years grasped each other’s hand in si- 
lent agony—to go they knew not whith- 
er, all recollection of the art to thrive by 
civil occupation lost, or to the youth- 
ful never known; their hard-earned 
military knowledge worse than useless, 
and with their badge of brotherhood 
a mark at which to point the finger of 
suspicion—ignoble vile suspicion !—to 
be cast on a world long since by them 
forgotten. Severed from friends, and 
all the joys and griefs which soldiers 
feel; griefs while hope remained— 
when shared by numbers, almost joys. 
To go in silence and alone, and poor 
and helpless—it was too hard ! Oh, on 
that sad day how many hearts were 
wrung. I saw it all, nor will the 
scene be ever blurred from my view.” 

The brave, generous-hearted old Bar- 
on Steuben looked on the pitiful 
scenes with swimming eyes. Seeing 
Colonel Cochrane, a brave and meri- 
torious officer, standing apart with a 
sad and disconsolate look, he ap- 
proached him, and tried to cheer him 
up by saying that better times would 
come soon. ‘For myself,” replied 
the officer, ‘‘I can stand it; but,” 
pointing to a mere hovel, ‘‘my wife 
and daughters are in the garret of that 
wretched tavern, and I have nowhere 
to carry them, nor even money to re- 
move them.” ‘*Come, come,” said 
the Baron, ‘‘I will pay my respects to 
Mrs. Cochrane and your daughters, if 
you please ”’; and leaving him standing 
alone, he strode away to the tavern, 
where he found the ladies sunk in de- 
spondency at the dismal prospect be- 
fore them. The sight was too much for 
his benevolent heart, and emptying the 
entire contents of his purse on the table, 
he hastened away to escape their tears 
and blessings. As he went down to the 
wharf where the troops were embark- 
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ing, he came upon a poor negro sol- 
dier, whose wounds were yet unhealed, 
bitterly lamenting that he had not the 
means to get to New York. Touched 
with his sufferings, the Baron’s hand 
instinctively sought his pocket, but 
alas, the last cent had just been left in 
the miserable garret. Turning to an 
officer, he borrowed a dollar and gave 
it to the poor fellow, and hurried him 
aboard a sloop. Reaching the deck, 
the latter turned, and with tears 
streaming down his cheeks, exclaimed, 
‘*God Almighty bless you, master 
Baron.” Soon the last tent was struck, 
the last gun wheeled away, and the 
flag that had swung for more than a 
year and a half from this old building 
was taken down, and silence and 
gloom fell on the deserted rooms. 

The Hasbrouck family then resumed 
possession of it, and lived there till 
1844, when the State became its own- 
er, and it was restored to the condition 
it was in when occupied by Washing- 
ton. It was designed to be a monu- 
ment of these great and touching 
events, and was formally dedicated on 
the 4th of July, 1850. A tall flagstaff 
was erected from which was to float a 
flag bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Liberty 
and Union now and for ever one and 
inseparable.”’ Major-General Scott was 
selected to raise it. There were mili- 
tary and civic processions, and a vast 
multitude from far and near assembled 
to witness the scene. Judge Morell 
made the address; an ode was sung 
composed for the occasion by his wife. 
As the last verse rang out upon the 
summer air, 

With a prayer your faith expressing, 
Raise your country’s flag on high. 
Here where rests a nation’s blessing 
Stars and stripes shall float for aye, 
Mutely telling 
Stirring tales of days gone by, 
the old hero pulled on the halyard, 
and the flag rose to the top, and as it 
swung out to the breeze, a deafening 
hurrah rang out overthe river. From 
that time on it has been constantly re- 
ceiving Revolutionary relics and docu- 
ments, till now there are more than a 
thousand catalogued. Among these 
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are many original letters from Wash- 
ington and his generals, the Clinton 
papers, and many others. Muskets 
from Bunker Hill and cannon present- 
ed by the State stand in and around 
the house. Last year the Secretary of 
War sent thirty-two cannon, all Revo- 
lutionary trophies, except ten, which 
are Confederate arms. These last are 
planted muzzle downward at the en- 
trances. Here is also a lock of Wash- 
ington’s and Lafayette’s hair, a piece of 
Washington’s coffin. Here are also 
Lafayette’s maple camp table, made 
without nails or screws, his battered 
copper tea kettle, and a straight sword 
presented to Col. Barber, who was after- 
ward killed by the fall of a tree while 
on his way to headquarters, on invita- 
tion of Washington, to receive the news 
of peace. Here are also André’s spur, 


portraits of Washington and his wife, 
a piece of the old boom swung across 
the Hudson in the gorge of the High- 
lands during the war, and fished up a 
few years ago in fifty feet of water. Per- 
haps the greatest curiosities of all are 


two of the original stamps of the stamp 
act passed by the British Parliament. 
It is known that this act aroused the in- 
dignation of the colonies from one ex- 
tremity to the other, and most of the 
stamps were seized and destroyed. 
We do not know of the existence of 
another stamped document that has 
been preserved in the country. In an 
out building is the door of the block- 
house on Bergen Neck in which a Brit- 
ish picket was kept to defend the Tories 
who supplied the army with cattle, 
fuel, etc. Wayne was sent to capture 
it and bring away the cattle corralled 
there. But having no artillery, and 
finding that he could do nothing with 
musketry, he was compelled to beat an 
inglorious retreat. This was the occa- 
sion of André’s laughable poem called 
the ‘‘ Cow Chase,” of which the fol- 
lowing is the last verse: 
And now I've closed my epic strain, 
I tremble as I show it, 


Lest this same warrior-drover Wayne 
Should ever catch the poet. 
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But it is impossible to give even a 
tithe of the interesting Revolutionary 
documents and relics, over many of 
which one can ponder a long time, as 
each is a history in itself. They forma 
museum of its kind no where else, we 
believe, to be found in the country. 
Among the items of interest is the ori- 
ginal order book of Burgoyne in his 
march from Canada to Saratoga. The 
following is the last general order the 
unfortunate commander issued to his 
decimated, closely beleaguered army. 
It is dated the night before the final 
battle in which all his high ambitious 
hopes went down and which settled 
the fate of his army. After ordering 
four days’ rations to be issued, it 
says: 

** His Excellency the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral is pleased to make a present of 
twelve barrels of rum to the troops, to 
be distributed as follows: 


German corps 

Officers’ corps 
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But not twelve hundred barrels of 
rum could wring victory from the farm- 
ers and soldiers that were now clos- 
ing around him like a gloomy fate. A 
courage and enthusiasm that rum 
could not inspire swelled their bosoms. 
Over batteries and redoubts, and 
through ranks bristling with steel, 
they were to go before the last of 
that rum was drunk, and their shout 
of victory woke the echoes of the 
night for miles around. 

From this brief sketch one can get 
some conception of the stirring events 
connected with this old building. 

Such are the touching memories 
that cluster around this old structure, 
and so is it interwoven in the history 
and fate of the republic. No wonder 
it is regarded as a shrine, and that 
more than ten thousand people from 
all parts of the Union visit it annu- 
ally. 

J. T. HEADLEY. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘* RAIN, WIND, AND SPEED.” 

IERCE and glad was the weather 

in which the Sea Pyot spread 

out her great white wings and pre- 
pared for her northward flight. From 
over the tumbling Atlantic came vary- 
ing gusts and squalls; the main-boom 
swung this way and that, and the loud 
flapping sails drowned the clanking of 
the windlass; rushing by went the 
huge green waves to the shore; and 
the hurrying clouds, as they came 
sweeping over from the sea—causing 
the islands to disappear, and reappear, 
and disappear again—sent sudden 
showers across the vessel’s decks and 
made the voyagers tighten up still 
further the necks of their waterproofs. 
Above and below the same confusion 
and bustle prevailed; nobody knew 
whether the fresh butter had been 


called for and brought aboard; ex- 
cited questions were asked about the 
joints hung at the stern; and the 
voice of one tall person was heard de- 
claring, in the most solemn language, 
that he would blow up the powder 


magazines, destroy the bulkheads, 
and lash the taffrail to the top-gallant- 
mast if somebody did not help him to 
stow away the bottled beer. Then 
there was a sudden cessation of noise 
overhead. Gradually the saloon tilted 
over, and there was a muffled sound 
as of rushing water outside. When 
the person who had been stowing 
away the beer put his head, which 
was adorned by a huge sou’-wester, 
up the companion-way, and looked 
around, behold ! the Sea Pyot was run- 
ning gallantly out to sea, the tack of 
her mainsail still hauled up, and Cap- 
tain Jimmy, with the rain running 
down his ruddy face, observing to a 
young lady who stood beside him that 
he could not as yet relinquish to her 
the tiller. 

‘*This is a nice sort of day to start 
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in,” observed a young man who was 
gloomily trying to keep the rain from 
getting inside the neck of his water- 
proof. . 

** What better could you wish for?” 
she answered, with a bright laugh. 
‘*How fast is she going, Captain 
Jimmy ?”’ 

The skipper glanced at the water 
running by. 

**About echt knots, I think; but 
we'll get a bit more wind by-and-by, 
when we get round Lismore.” 

** Couldn’t you let us have the topsail 
up?” she asked, throwing a critical 
glance upward. 

A shrewd, cautious smile appeared 
on Captain Jimmy’s face. 

‘*She’ll go ferry well without the 
topsail in a little while; and it iss bet- 
ter not to be too eager. You will get 
plenty of sailing when we will be go- 
ing up the Sound.” 

And indeed there was a good deal 
of sailing when once they had got 
round the lighthouse of Lismore and 
were beating up the Sound of Mull. 
A heavy sea was rolling down the 
Sound; the wind freshened further 
until it dipped the bulwarks of the 
Sea Pyot in the rushing waves; and 
the voyagers, sitting on deck-stools 
up to windward, had to hold on by 
such objects as were handy to prevent 
their suddenly rolling down the slip- 
pery decks. Where were the mighty 
mountains of Mull and of Morven that 
they gazed at from afar on many a 
still summer morning? The voy- 
agers were close to them—running up 
the channel that divides them, in fact 
—but all that could be seen were but 
dim and vague shadows behind the 
cold gray curtains of the mist. Water 
and sky seemed one; the gusts of wind 
were also gusts of rain; the sea-swal- 
lows that flashed about, dipping, 
darting, and uttering shrill cries, 
seemed but as ghosts in the aqueous va- 
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por. And yet the voyagers appeared so 
little disconcerted by the weather they 
were encountering that their mirth 
grew wilder as the wind blew more 
fiercely; and the seas that came thun- 
dering on the bows of the yacht, and 
sending showers of spray right over 
the crouching figures, were only met 
by derisive shouts of laughter. Only 
one of these figures remained silent 
and sullen. Mr. George Miller did 
not seem to enter much into the sport. 
It was the private notion of at least ene 
of his companions that the plunging 
of the Sea Pyot among the waves was 
rendering the young man uncomfort- 
able; but such was not the fact. 
Neither the motion of the vessel, nor 
the fierce rain, nor the numbing posi- 
tion in which he was compelled to sit, 
was responsible for the gloomy preoc- 
cupation of Violet's suitor. He had, 
indeed, other things to think about. 
Yet surely, on board a yacht, in 
such weather, there could be little to 
increase his suspicions. It is true that 
both Mr. Drummond and Violet were 


obviously enjoying themselves; that 
generally Mr. Drummond addressed 
to her his profound impressions of life 
on board the Sea Pyot; and that, in- 
deed, both of them seemed bent on 
amusing themselves just as if they 


were acouple of children. And then, 
when Violet went below to see that 
the lad Duncan was properly laying 
the cloth for luncheon, and to assist 
him in ferreting out the secrets of the 
lockers, no one volunteered to help 
her but Mr. Drummond, simply be- 
cause he had stowed most of the 
things away, and that in a fashion 
which no one else could understand, 
That luncheon was rather a desper- 
ate business—as Miss Violet had pre- 
dicted on her round of inspection. 
They were beating up the Sound, with 
a short starboard tack and a long lar- 
board tack; and as the latter offered 
more continued quiet, while the ves- 
sel did not heel over quite so much, it 
was resolved that they should drop 
below as soon as the Sea Pyot had her 
larboard tack aboard. Mr. Miller 
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would remain on deck. He was not 
hungry. And very soon he heard, 
through the skylight of the saloon, 
amazing shouts of despair and shrieks 
of laughter, with now and again an 
ominous jingle of falling plates and 
spoons. In fact, the scene below was 
at first nothing but a wild scramble; 
for no sooner had the plates been got 
out from the locker and spread on 
the table than they immediately began 
to slide down to leeward, a stately 
procession which was joined by the 
ham, bya cold pie, and two decanters. 
Of course there was a wild clutching 
at this object and that, all being se- 
cured except the cruet-stand, which 
had outstripped its companions in the 
race, and flung itself headlong, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and all, into Mr. Drum- 
mond’s lap, who was not prepared for 
the charge, for he was clinging on to the 
bread plate. When he had retired to 
change his clothes, and come back 
again to resume his place, order had 
been restored by a skilful arrangement 
of objects, and luncheon was allowed 
to proceed. 

Alas ! the time lost could not be re- 
covered; and just as they were begin- 
ning to consider that life on board a 
yacht had its compensations, there 
was an ominous call above, ‘* Ready 
about !” The yacht seemed to right 
herself; the table became straight. 

‘“‘They are putting her about,” ob- 
served Violet, who had picked up 
some slight knowledge of sailing in 
her travels. 

But she failed to recollect that the 
ingenious arrangement of objects on 
the table had been successful with one 
side of the table up; now that side 
went down, and there was another 
wild stampede on the part of knives, 
bottles, dishes, and loaves. Nay, that 
was not the worst. In the midst of 
the confused seizure of these things— 
with Mrs. Warrener uttering sharp 
cries of warning—an awful sound was 
heard in one of the adjoining state- 
rooms. Mr. Drummond looked grave. 

‘*You’d better go and see what it 
is, James,” his sister said, keeping firm 
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hold of the pie until it should be but- 
tressed up. 

He went, and came back with a seri- 
ous face. 

‘*My gun-case,” he observed calm- 
ly, ‘‘has fallen on the ewer; the ewer 
has been pitched against my bed; the 
bed is swimming with water; and the 
ewer is broken.” 

‘* Oh, James,” his sister said, ‘‘didn’t 
I tell you to put that great heavy thing 
on the floor, or in the bed itself, and 
not on a shelf?” 

‘“*Do you think,” said he, ‘‘ there 
would be much chance of getting the 
blankets dried on deck ?” 

The question was not so foolish as it 
looked, for when they went above 
again they found that the rain had 
entirely ceased, the rain-clouds were 
withdrawing up the hills, and the 
great lonely mountains of Mull and 
Morven were being slowly revealed. 
What a desolate coast it looked in this 
sombre gray light! The dark and 
leaden sea broke in white along the 
gloomy rocks; gaunt gray precipices 


here and there led up to a silent wil- 
derness of heather; and across the 
bare slopes of the hills the white 


mists moved like great troops of 
ghosts—armies that met and parted, 
that met and mingled together in a 
silent strife—obeying the mysterious 
behests of the spirits of the winds. 
And by-and-by a curious and suffused 
light began to declare itself behind 
these moving veils of mist; higher 
slopes of the mountains, hitherto un- 
seen, became visible in a ghostly 
fashion; the glow of light increased ; 
and then, as the clouds parted and 
passed on, the bright warm sunshine 
sprang down in their wake, and the 
mighty hills shone in resplendent 
greens and yellows. The decks of the 
Sea Pyot soon dried up; waterproofs 
were thrown aside, and now the roll- 
ing waves had dashes of blue in them, 
where they caught the color of the 
opening sky. 

‘*That is the way with this coast,” 
observed Mr. Drummond, who had lit 
his pipe, and contentedly stretched 
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out his legs on the white deck. ‘‘The 
weather changes every thirty minutes, 
and the scenery every thirty seconds. 
Miller, why don’t you go below and 
get something to eat ¢” 

‘‘Thank you. By-and-by,” was the 
answer. 

‘*Shall I go down and get some 
things out for you ?” Violet suggested. 

This was a kind offer, for the young 
lady had been entrusted with the tiller 
—under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Jimmy, who stood hard by—and 
she was amusing herself with various 
sicall experiments as to how near the 
wind the Sea Pyot could sail. 

‘*Oh, no; don’t you trouble,” he 
answered. 

‘*Here, Captain Jimmy, take the 
rope,” she said. ‘‘ My arms can’t hold 
out any longer. Come along, Mr. 
Miller. Duncan and I will get you 
something.” 

He could not very well refuse so 
friendly a proposal; and so at last he 
got up, threw off his waterproof, and 
followed her down the twisting com- 
panion stairs. A small bell sum- 
moned Duncan into the saloon, And 
now Mr. Miller found himself the ob- 
ject of those very attentions which, 
since his arrival in the Highlands, he 
had observed Violet pay to Mr. Drum- 
mond. She played the part of hand- 
maiden to perfection; and he could 
not do otherwise than appear grateful 
to her. And yet he was dimly con- 
scious that her manner toward him 
was not that she displayed toward Mr. 
Drummond. She was solicitcus about 
his comfort, it is true; but it was with 
a friendly, half-patronizing solicitude 
such as an old campaigner, if bent on 
kindness, might show to an inexperi- 
enced young person encountered by 
chance. It was in a very different 
way that she treated Mr. Drummond. 
With him she was all meckness and 
submission; she was content to remain 
a silent listener so long as he pleased 
to speak; such little services as she 
could render him were all done in an 
underhand, unobtrusive manner, as if 
she would rather not have them noticed. 
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‘* Don’t you wait down here, Violet,” 
said he. ‘‘I am sure you would rath- 
er be up on deck.” 

‘*Oh, no,” she said carelessly. ‘‘I 
have constituted myself chief cook and 
steward on board, for I don’t think 
Duncan is up to much, and I must see 
everybody properly fed. As soon as 
you have finished, I want the table. 
I mean to surprise Mr. Drummond 
with an apricot-jam pudding at din- 
ner. You will see his look of wonder 
when that appears.” 

‘*T should have thought so profound 
a philosopher would not have cared 
for such trifles,” remarked Mr. Miller. 

**It is because he is a philosopher,” 
said Violet warmly, ‘‘that he cares 
for both little things and great 
things.” 

** Including apricot jam.” 

**T don’t see any harm in any one 
liking apricot jam. I like it myself— 


I am most particularly fond of it.” 
‘* Well, of course; you show your- 
self a most docile pupil all day 


long.” 

She took no notice of the sneer 
against herself, for she was bent on 
clearing her master and teacher from 
the charge that had been preferred 
against him. 

“If there is anybody in the world 
that puts little store by eating and 
drinking and such things, it is Mr. 
Drummond. He is not one of the men 
who live only to get good dinners and 
a lot of money. He is the most un- 
worldly and unselfish man I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 

There was a little extra color in her 
face. The young man, who was busy 
with the cold pie, did not answer— 
perhaps he was afraid of saying all he 
thought just at that moment. 

Violet rang the bell. 

‘*PDuncan, as soon as Mr. Miller has 
finished, will you clear the table, 
please? And get me the flour and 
things, and an empty bottle if you 
haven’t aroller. When will the men 
have their dinner ?” 

Duncan paused for a minute. 
English was not fluent. 


His 
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“*T think, mem, when we will get 
into Loch Sunart.” 

‘*Then I will make a pudding for 
them too; and you can have that first, 
for we shan’t want dinner till seven.” 

** Very well, mem.” 

** Would you kindly ring the bell 
when you have finished ?” she asked, 
somewhat coldly, of Mr. Miller; and 
then she turned and left the saloon, 
and went on deck. 

By this time they had got well past 
Loch Salen, and right ahead of them 
lay the open Atlantic, with Tobermory 
lighthouse on their left, and on their 
right the gaunt precipices of Ardna- 
murchan Point running out to the 
ocean. The sun was wearing round 
to the west; and a warmer light lay 
over the vast panorama of mountains, 
shores, and sea. The wind had gone 
down a bit too ; and Captain Jimmy 
was looking forward to the time when, 
having got up to the mouth of Loch 
Sunart, he should be able to alter the 
course of the Sea Pyot and let her run 
in before the wind to her anchorage 
for the night. 

Mrs. Warrener linked her hand with- 
in Violet’s arm, and led her forward a 
bit, apparently the better to command 
a view of the open sea. 

‘* Violet, what have you been doing 
to Mr. Miller ?” 

‘** Nothing,” the girl answered. 

‘‘There is something the matter 
with him: you see that.” 

‘* Yes, Ido,” she replied; and then 
she said, with proud indifference, 
‘*T have done nothing to offend him 
that I know of. If he chooses to 
make himself unpleasant, how can I 
help it? Look at him now—reading a 
book and taking no notice of all this 
wonderful place. We may look for- 
ward to a delightful trip if he keeps 
on in that way.” 

** Violet,” said Mrs. Warrener gen- 
tly, ‘‘you ought not to speak of him 
like that; you ought to make excuses 
for him.” 

‘* Why should I any more than any 
one else? I wish to be as friendly 
with him as with any one; but when I 
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see him making this return for your 
brother’s kindness in asking him to go 
with us 9 

‘¢Oh, James doesn’t mind. Proba- 
bly he doesn’t see it.” 

**T wish I could believe he was sea- 
sick,” said Violet rather cruelly. 
‘* But it isn’t that, for he has been 
smoking cigars all day. People 
say that on board a ship is a dreadful 
place for making people quarrel; but 
we haven’t been on board here long 
enough surely. There is one thing, 
however, certain enough. A ship is 
abad place to bottle up inflammable 
materials in. If he imagines himself 
wronged or hurt in any way, there 
will be an explosion—and that before 
long.” 

She was right in that conjecture, as 
events were soon to prove; but in the 
mean time could anything be more 
peaceful and peace-suggesting than 
the scenes through which the Sea Pyot 
was now gently bearing them? They 
had turned aside from the broad wa- 
ters of the Sound, and were now run- 


ning before a light breeze into a long 
and winding loch that lay between 
hills and mountains of singular beauty 


of form and color. The solemn even- 
ing light, touching the higher peaks, 
seemed to add to the silence and lone- 
liness of the shadows below, where 
the gray heron stood motionless under 
the black rocks, and here and there 
the dark head of a seal appeared in 
the smooth waters of the succeeding 
bays. It was without a sound that 
the Sea Pyot glided past the successive 
headlands; but her arrival was an- 
nounced from time to time by the far 
call of the curlew, startling the silence 
of the place, and awaking answering 
cries from other sea birds along the 
coast. At length they sailed into a 
solitary little bay, where the water 
was almost without a ripple, and here 
the impressive stillness that reigned 
around was suddenly broken by the 
loud, harsh rattle of the chain cable 
as the anchor plunged. The curlews 
whistled their warning note as they 
filed along the shore; the sea pyots 
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screamed shrilly as they flew across 
the loch, skimming the water in their 
flight; a single heron, uttering a low, 
harsh croak, heavily lifted his long 
wings, and disappeared in the gather- 
ing twilight. Then all was peace 
again; and the darkness came gently 
down over the mountains, and over 
the still bosom of the lake, until one 
could scarcely make out the shore. 

If the prosaic details of yachting 
had been prominent during the day, 
they were no longer so in the mystic 
silence of the night, as the stars came 
out over the hills, and the ripple 
against the side of the vessel broke in 
a million sparks of phosphorescent 
fire. Then the moon arose; and the 
shore and the hills began to appear 
again in the growing light; until an- 
other world stood revealed, cold, and 
silent, and still. The red glow of the 
cabin skylight was the only point of 
intense color in all this pale picture; 
even as in the yacht itself, where 
peace and silence seemed to prevail, 
there was but one fierce and hidden 
fire—in a man’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MAGIC MERGANSER. 


At this point, and in common cour- 
tesy to his readers, the writer of these 
pages considers himself bound to give 
fair warning that the following chap- 
ter deals solely and wholly with the 
shooting of mergansers, curlews, her- 
ons, and such like fearful wild fowl. 
Therefore those who regard such grace- 
less idling with aversion, and are anx- 
ious to get on with the story, should 
at once proceed to chapter twenty- 
three. There is just no reason, one 
might urge, why fiction should speak 
ouly of those days in a man’s life in 
which something supremely good or 
supremely bad happened to him— 
jumping over the far greater number 
of days in which nothing particular 
happened to him—and thereby record- 
ing the story of his life in a jerky, 
staccato, impossible manner. Destiny 
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is not for ever marching on with ma- 
jestic stride; even the horrid Furies 
sometimes put away their whips. Give 
a man a gun, place him ona Highland 
loch on a still day in August, show 
him a few dark specks swimming 
round the distant promontories, and 
he will forget that there is such 
a thing as to-morrow. To write out 
the whole story of his life in this fash- 
ion would, of course, be impossible; 
for it would be twenty times as long 
as the longest Japanese drama in ex- 
istence; while the death rate among 
the readers—say twenty-four in a 
thousand per annun—would interfere 
with the continued attention demand- 
ed by the author. But occasionally, 
in the briefest story, one of these idle 
and unmemorable days ought to come 
in, just to show that the people are 
not always brooding over the plan of 
their lives, Anyhow—and this is the 
long and the short of it—three out of 
five of the passengers on board the 
Sea Pyot are going in pursuit of mer- 


gansers, and the gentle reader is en- 
treated to grant them this one holi- 
day, which will be the last of its kind. 

What else, indeed, could they do? 
There was no wind to take them out 
of the beautiful little bay in which 


they were anchored. When Violet 
came up and saw how still and clear 
the water was—small fish, ‘‘ cuddies,”’ 
could be seen at a wonderful depth— 
she immediately darted down again 
and brought up with her one of the 
bottles out of the cruet-stand. 

‘‘Did you ever see the most beau- 
tiful thing in the world ?” she called 
out. 

When they confessed they had not, 
she emptied, regardless of expense, 
the contents of the mustard-pot into 
the sea, close by the side of the vessel, 
and immediately the great shining 
depths beneath them were filled with 
particles of glittering gold, the sun 
gleaming on them as they sank, and 
causing the sea to look as if it were so 
much Goldenes-crasser from Dantzig. 

“That is a pretty trick, Miss Vio- 
let,” remarked a tall gentleman stand- 
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ing there. ‘Perhaps you will kindly 
fill that bottle again !” 

‘*Oh, yes, certainly,” remarked the 
young lady with much coolness, as 
she went below. 

‘‘Now, Jimmy,” continued Mr. 
Drummond, turning to the skipper, 
with whom he had been talking, ‘* you 
don’t really mean to say that a seal 
flang stones at you? Come now—I 
will make every allowance for winter- 
time—and idleness—and the necessity 
of stories—but you know, Jimmy, that 
that is a little too much a 

‘“*T declare to you, sir,” said the 
yellow-bearded, brown-complexioned 
man, with some Highland vehemence, 
“it is as true as you are standing 
there. Is it stones? Tam him, he 
nearly felled my head off wi’ stones as 
big as your hand, and bigger. ForI 
was in a boat when I shot at him; and 
I sah he couldna get down to the 
watter; and I knew that I had struck 
him. And when I got on the shore 
to run up to him, tam him, he be- 
gan to fling the stones at my head, 
and he did not fling them as a man 
would fling them, but backward, with 
his head turned away from you, 
and you should hef seen how he will 
catch the stones up with his fins, or 
his hands, or whatever it is. And 
there was no use waiting, sir, so I will 
full on him then, and catch him 
round the head, and it was no more 
stones he will fling after I had the grip 
of him. See! sir, see !—there is one 
now—going into the weeds ‘i 

About sixty yards off, making in 
for the shore, they could descry a 
round brown object, moving from 
side to side. Young Miller, who had 
his gun in his hand, instantly put it 
up to his shoulder; Drummond as 
quickly caught the barrels and turned 
them aside. 

‘* By the ashes of my grandfather, 
there shall not be a shot fired at a seal 
while we are in these waters. What 
is the use? If you wound him, he 
dives; if you kill him, he sinks; 
and if you got him, what would you 
do with him? The skin is worth 
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nothing. Then he is the most harm- 
less and gentle creature——” 

‘* Especially when he throws stones 
at you.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you throw stones, or 
anything else, at any one who had 
peppered you with a charge of duck 
shot ?” 

‘*Then what are we to shoot when 
we go out to-day?” inquired the 
younger man, with some resentment. 
‘*You have got up a regular list now 
of things that must not be touched. 
If they only knew, the birds and 
beasts might come on board here as a 
sort of sanctuary 

‘* Well, I will tell you what we 
must shoot. First of all, that abomin- 
able wretch, the curlew, for he is a 
screaming tell-tale, and he is likewise 
very good to eat. Then I believe 
those gentle creatures below are rather 
anxious to have some heron’s feathers: 
you may shoot a heron or two when 
you get the chance—only they don’t 
as a rule come and perch on the point 
of your barrels. But above all we 
must slay duck—wild duck—the bird 
that looks inelegant in the air, but 
beautiful on the table—him we must 
seize by fair means or foul, else we 
shall have nothing to break the mo- 
notony of mutton for days and days 
to come; and we may even run short 
of mutton if we come to a place where 
the postmaster hasn’t been killing 
lately. Three or four miles from here, 
up one of the side lochs, Jimmy says 
the place swarms with duck, and 
there will be some that are flap- 
pers yet. I grieve to think of destroy- 
ing these young things before they 
have grown tired of the world; but 
Jimmy says they are exceedingly good 
to eat. Of course, if these duck had 
any sense, they would give up eating 
grass and fresh-water weeds, and take 
to sea-weed; and shrimps, and young 
jelly fish, and so on, until they grew 
as fishy as a fine, old, rich-flavored 
solan. Then people would let them 
alone.” 

‘**But this is salt water we have 
here.” 
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“ec Yes.” 

‘* And it is salt water in the loch we 
are going up.” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘*Then what are the wild duck do- 
ing here if they live on fresh-water 
weeds ?” 

‘“‘T don’tknow. HowcanI tell? I 
am informed that wild duck abound 
here in great numbers; I have seen 
birds resembling duck swimming in 
the loch; I have asked if they were 
widgeon—no, they are not widgeon; 
that is all I know.” 

‘* Perhaps they come down from the 
mountain streams to have a swim in 
the loch.” 

‘*Perhaps they do. We will shoot 
them and ask them for an explana- 
tion.” 

It was about ten o’clock that fore- 
noon that the gig was lowered, and 
two stalwart young fellows got in to 
hand down the guns, cartridge-bags, 
luncheon-baskets, etc. Just as Mr. 
George Miller had taken his station 
at the bow, the men on the thwarts, 
and Mr. Drummond at the stern, and 
as they were about to bid ‘‘ Good-by ” 
to those left on board the yacht, it 
suddenly occurred to Miss Violet that 
she would like very much to join this 
shocting expedition, She pleaded 
earnestly. Mr. Miller opened his eyes 
wide, and said she had better do no- 
thing of the sort. Mr. Drummond, 
looking up from his seat in the stern, 
said— 

‘* Are you willing to have your ears 
dinned ¢” 

** Quite.” 

‘* Are you afraid of being shot ?” 

‘*Not if I sit near you; if I was six 
yards off I should be.” 

This insult was too much. 

“Give way, lads, give way,” he 
called out. 

‘““No! Don’t! Wait a minute !” 
she called out also; and the men 
stopped. 

‘* Please, Mr. Drummond, let me go 
with you, and I shall be most respect- 
ful to you the whole time. You want 
somebody to bring back the story. 





You could not, your two selves, begin 
to tell all the wonderful things you 
did. Please let me go.” 

‘*Come along, then,” and he rose 
and handed her down into the boat, 
where she took her seat beside him. 
In another minute or two the gig was 
well away from the yacht, making for 
a narrow channel in the loch between 
some small islands and the mainland. 

‘* Now,” said he to his companion, 
**you must preserve strict silence.” 

‘* Very well,” she said obediently. 

Having placed this injunction upon 
her, he proceeded to descant on the 
quick hearing and long sight of birds, 
on the cunning of savages in captur- 
ing wild animals, on the instinctive 
yearning in civilized life for a brief re- 
turn to the freedom, physical toil, and 
excitement enjoyed by the savage in 
his pursuit of game, and so forth, and 
so forth. She remained absolutely si- 
lent; but there was a demure smile 
about her lips. It was not until he 
was proceeding to expound to her 
that the radical vice of the English 
political character was its contempt 
for parochial affairs; that every boy 
fresh from the University was pre- 
pared to reform tlie Constitution, but 
would not stoop to learn anything of 
the local raising and application of 
taxes, and so forth, that she ventured 
to say— 

‘*Do I speak more loudly than you ? 
How is it you have no fear of fright- 
ening away the birds?” 

Just at that moment they were 
startled by a loud whirring of wings 
and a shrill whistle; and a large gray 
object was seen to flash along the front 
of the rocks ahead of them. Bang! 
bang ! went two barrels at the bow— 
the bird flew on and disappeared. But 
now on all sides in this seemingly si- 
lent and deserted place a wild confu- 
sion arose. Half-a-dozen oyster-catch- 
ers flew out from the shore—their red 
bills and legs shining in the sen—and 
made away up the loch; everywhere 
there was a calling of curlews; a flock 
of sandpipers rose and twisted about 
in the air exactly like snipe: two or 
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three herons, with slowly flapping 
wings, and legs hanging down, disap- 
peared over the nearest promontory. 

‘*Why didn’t you shoot that cur- 
lew ?” Drummond called out. 

The answer showed that the young 
man at the bow had been nursing a si- 
lent rage all this time. 

‘*T should like to know how we are 
likely to shoot anything so long as 
you go on talking like that,” he said 
sharply. ‘* And I knew how it would 
be.” 

‘“Why,” Drummond called out 
good-naturedly, ‘‘the bird wasn’t 
thirty yards off when he rose. You 
won’t get such another chance at a 
curlew if you wait here twenty years.” 

** Well, I think we may as well go 
back to the yacht.” 

**T don’t think you can swim as far, 
can you? Never mind, Miller, we 
must keep quiet now. You needn’t 
pull, lads; the current will carry us 
through those channels. Miller, keep 
a good lookout.” 

There was now no more about the in- 
stinct of savages or the taxation of 
Camberwell; for the rising tide, pro- 
ducing a strong current running up 
the loch, was carrying the cutter si- 
lently through certain twisting chan- 
nels between the islands and the shore. 
The shore was at this point both rocky 
and wooded—young ash and birch 
coming down in many places close to 
the water; while round the islands 
the tide was still low enough to dis- 
play a broad fringe of brown sea-weed. 
There was therefore every chance of 
finding plenty of wild fowl about. 

Silently and stealthily they stole by 
the successive promontorices, some- 
times catching a glimpse of a heron 
heavily flying away far ahead of them, 
and again listening to the distant call 
of the curlew. Suddenly Miss Violet 
touched her companion’s arm. A heron 
had come right overhead—flying from 
the shore, it had discovered its mis- 
take too late to turn right back—and 
was now making for the islands. Miss 
Violet put her hands to her ears; but 
she still looked up. The next second 
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her head was violently shaken by the 
report of the gun; and a huge con- 
fused mass of feathers came tumbling 
down into the sea, some five-and-twen- 
ty yards off. When they rowed back 
for it against the current, and hauled 
it on board, they found it was a very 
large heron, about three feet and a 
half from bill to claw, and in very fair 
plumage. But they had scarcely got 
the heron into the boat when their at- 
tention was called to a flock of birds 
that had risen from the shores of an 
island near, and were twisting this 
way and that in the air, the flock 
showing white one minute and gray 
the next. 

‘Surely they’re snipe?” called out 
Miller; and one of the sailors—who 
seemed to have as much interest as any 
one in what was going on—called out 
in reply— 

‘* Ay, they’re snipe, sir. 
they’re coming round now.” 

The flock made one of their abrupt 
wheels and swept by the bow of the 
boat some forty yards off. Mr. Miller 
fired both his barrels into the thick of 
them—anxious to have the larder of 
the yacht supplied with such goodly 
prey—and as the birds sheered off to 
the left, Mr. Drummond sent a part- 
ing shot after them. Three fell. 

‘Only three after all that noise ?” 
called out a young lady who had prom- 
ised silence. 

But what was their disgust on pull- 
ing up to the birds, and hauling them 
in, to find that in place of the coveted 
snipe, they were only poor little sand- 
pipers, whose fatal resemblance to the 
snipe in their length of bill and man- 
ner of flying had brought on them this 
destruction. The disappointment of 
the shooters, however, was as nothing 
to the pity expressed by their gentle 
companion, who regarded herself as an 
accessory to this slaughter of the inno- 
cents. 

**You can eat sandpipers,” remon- 
strated Mr. Miller. 

** You can eat thrushes and nightin- 
gales,” was the retort; ‘‘and who 
wants to do that ?” 


See, there 
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By this time they had drifted 
through the narrow channels, and the 
men took to their oars again. They 
were now in front of a broad and shal- 
low bay, some four or five miles in 
circumference, the smooth waters of 
which reflected the tender colors of 
the great mountains lying between the 
level shores and the sky. In many 
places these flat shores showed long 
stretches of white sand coming down 
to the water’s edge and there fringed 
with an abundance of weeds that of- 
fered excellent shelter for wild fowl. 
Indeed, they could now descry, at sev- 
eral points near the land, certain 
groups of dark specks moving slowly 
in the water; at last they had come to 
the haunt of the wild duck. 

They had no dog, no stalking horse, 
no flat-bottomed punt; there was no- 
thing for it but to pull straight for the 
duck, on the chance of getting a shot 
when they rose and wheeled overhead. 
It was also very doubtful whether they 
could get, anywhere near the land, the 
water in this broad and sandy bay be- 
ing so shallow near the shore. Al- 
ready in the far crystal deeps they 
could descry the long tangles of sea- 
weed; they seemed to be passing over 
the transparent roof of a magical ma- 
rine palace garlanded by the mysteri- 
ous inhabitants of the sea. 

The five birds they were now ap- 
proaching showed no sign either of 
getting up or betaking themselves to 
the exposed sea-weed of the rocks, 
where they could easily have hidden 
themselves. They only swam a little 
more actively about in the water, ob- 
viously regarding the strangers, and 
perhaps drawing a trifle nearer to the 
shore. At last Miller said—in a loud 
whisper— 

‘*Shall I fire a shot to put them up ? 
We shall be aground directly.” 

** All right,” was the answer. 

Miller, who was crouching down, 
stealthily put the barrels of his gun 
over the bow, put the stock to his 
shoulder, and taking a longand steady 
aim, fired. The silence of the bay re- 
sounded to the report. Then Mr. 
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Drummond, jumping up to take better 
aim, looked round. 

There was no sign whatever of the 
duck. Miller had seen the shot strike 
the water all round and over them; 
but they had apparently ducked the 
flash so successfully that not a feather 
remained to tell of their having been 
there. The two sportsmen stood in 


the boat, gun in hand, in momentary 
expectation of seeing one of those 
black objects reappear on the surface 
They waited in 


of the blue water. 
vain. 

Just then one of the oarsmen called 
aloud, and pointed to three duck flying 
almost overhead, at a considerable 
height, and toward the stern of the 
boat. It was but a haphazard shot; 
but all the same Mr. Drummond put 
up his gun and fired. 

‘*T have him this time,” he said, as 
one of the three came down like the 
stick of a rocket and splashed into the 
water. Mr. Drummond paid no atten- 
tion to the bird; he was busy in put- 
ting another cartridge into the empty 
barrel; but Violet called out— 

‘* Where is that duck? I can’t see 
him |!” 

There was no duck visible. 

**Confound it,” said Drummond, 
**T never saw a duck like that before.” 

**T see him, sir—there he is !” cried 
the sailor Alec; and then the two men 
plunged their oars in the water and 
made away for the spot where the bird 
had come up—some hundred yards or 
so from where it had fallen. Directly, 
however, the duck dived again; and 
was no more seen, though they waited 
about the place for five or six minutes. 

They would try again. They pulled 
across the loch—with curlews, and sea 
pyots, and sandpipers screaming and 
flying before them—and again they 
drew near a group of those dark ob- 
jects which were paddling in by the 
shore. On approaching them, how- 
ever, these birds did make an effort 
to rise; but they could only whirr 
along the surface of the water for a 
short distance, whipping it with their 
wings as they went. 
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‘* By Jove, they are flappers,”’ Drum- 
mond called out. ‘Pull away my 
lads. You shall have a brace for your 
dinner.” 

The young duck could fly no further; 
they were swimming as rapidly as they 
could, locking round every minute at 
the enemy, who was rapidly gaining 
on them. At length Miller called 
out— 

‘¢ We must fire now, or they will dive 
—take the outside ones first.” 

Again the silent bay resounded with 
the loud banging of the guns; and © 
one after the other the charges of shot 
struck the water, churning it into a 
white foam. The seven birds had sep- 
arated,swimming in various directions ; 
so that the aim and effect of each shot 
were clearly visible. By rights four 
of the birds should have been killed; 
for apparently four charges of lead 
had struck down on them; but when 
the smoke cleared away nothing was 
to be seen but one of the birds that 
was half fluttering and half swimming 
into the land. For a second or two 
they waited to see if any of the other 
six would come up again; they looked 
in vain; in their bewilderment they 
called on the men to pull after this 
remaining duck, which was at least 
visible. 

Visible ? That had disappeared too. 

‘* Will anybody tell me,” Mr. Drum- 
mond asked, looking round in amaze- 
ment, ‘* whether we are in a Highland 
loch or in some confounded incanta- 
tion scene? Alec, my lad, do you 
really say that these birds are wild 
duck ?” 

‘* Ay, sir,” said the young sailor 
seriously, ‘‘ it iss sure enough they are 
wild duck, but it iss not easy the shoot- 
ing of them, for the wicket teflles they 
will tife and hould on to the weeds at 
the bottom.” 

‘*No, no, no!” Drummond cried 
scornfully. ‘‘ No man will persuade me 
that these are wild duck, Your mal- 
lard is a respectable and gentlemanly 
bird, and when you kill him he dies, 
and there is an end of it. Gracious 
powers, look at that |” 
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He pointed to the clear and shallow 
water; and they could see a sort of 
wavy track in it some few yards off. 
Directly afterward they saw that this 
was a bird—probably one of the duck 
that had dived further out—swimming 
under water with singular rapidity, and 
making for the shore. 

‘*We must have this fellow any- 
way,” Drummond called out, ‘for 
there is no weed at all there”; and just 
as he spoke the bird bobbed up its 
head and neck aml looked around. 
Drummond fired; the shot struck the 
water exactly at the proper place; but 
the bird had dived before it reached 
him. The bow of the boat grated on 
the sand; they could pull no further 
in. But once again the duck, finding 
no shelter, appeared on the surface of 
the water; and this time a snap-shot 
of Mr. Miller’s stretched him lifeless. 

‘*The wicket wee teffle, we hef him 
now !” remarked Alec, as he jumped 
into the water and waded across to the 
bird. 

‘** Now let us examine this mystical 
creature,” Mr. Drummond said, ‘‘ and 
if it proves to be a new phenomenon— 
a being hitherto unknown to science— 
we will give it a name. I suggest 
Anas magica re 

**T should think Jack-in-the-box vul- 
garis would do,” interposed Violet. 

The mysterious wild fowl was here 
handed into the boat. Certainly it 
bore all the outward signs of being a 
duck. It had the ruddy-brown and 
gray-speckled plumage of a duck; it 
had the white-banded wings and the 
ash-colored tail of a duck; it had the 
heavy, waddling body of a duck; it 
had the webbed feet of a duck. The 
only apparent point of difference was 
the bill, which, instead of being short 
and flat, was long, narrow, and point- 
ed, with a row of small, sharp, ser- 
rated teeth on each side. 

** Alec |”? Mr. Drummond suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘I believe you have de- 
ceived me. This is no duck at all.” 

** Ay, sir, it iss a duck,’”’ Alec main- 
tained, adding philosophically, ‘‘ and 
it iss ferry good for eating whateffer.” 
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‘* Why, man, look at the bill—that 
bird lives on fish. He will taste likea 
gannet ora douker. Why—now when 
I think of it—surely it must be—I am 
certain this must be the mergan- 
ser e 

‘*The what ?” 

‘*The merganser ! I never saw one; 
but when I was at Oxford a man I 
knew there shot two of them, one very 
hard winter, quite close by the town; 
and I have a vague recollection of his 
believing he had shot a brace of duck; 
Alec, you don’t mean to say that you 
call this animal a duck ?” 

**It iss a duck—and it iss no others 
you will get—and ferry good they are 
for the eating,” Alec maintained stur- 
dily. 

‘* Well, well, if you say so, we must 
try to get some more. How many 
cartridges have we fired? The mer- 
ganser takes a deal of powder and 
shot; he ought to be good for the eat- 
ing.” 

And so the luckless merganser was 
pitched beside tie dead heron; and, 
as there was no use remaining in this 
bay, where all the birds had been dis- 
turbed by the firing (even the gulls 
were wheeling high in the air) the men 
pulled away for the next arm of this 
long and winding loch. The world 
had grown still again, save for the 
clanking of the oars, They saw one 
or two seals off an island lying out in 
the lake; their black heads motionless 
on the smocth water. At last they 
came in sight of a long promontory 
partly covered with wood; and here 
it was judged advisable that young 
Miller should go on shore, creep round 
by the wood, and steal out to the end 
of this promontory, while Mr. Drum- 
mond, in the boat, would lie in am- 
bush for such birds as might be driven 
his way. 

The young man went off—picking 
his way over the big stones and 
through the tall weeds that here lined 
the shore—and by-and-by they saw 
him crouching along by the landward 
hollows until he disappeared on the 
other side of the promontory. They 
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awaited the result of his expedition 
in absolute silence. Suddenly, how- 
ever, Violet touched her companion’s 
arm. A heron—with an indiscretion 
that rarely characterizes that most 
wary of birds—was coming slowly 
down the loch, and apparently about 
to pass the boat at not more than 
twenty yards distance. Indeed, he had 
got to within thirty yards of the bow 
— flying close to the water, and appa- 
rently quite heedless—when he sheered 
off a bit, and that so little that he re- 
mained within shot for at least ten or 
twelve seconds. Mr. Drummond did 
not put up his gun. 

‘*One is enough,” he said indiffer- 
ently; ‘‘ you will have plenty of feath- 
ers. And that was a young one—both 
young and foolish——” 

Here they heard the crack of Miller's 
gun; and directly afterward it seemed 
as if these silent coasts had sprung 
into life. There was a calling and 
shrieking of birds. Another shot, and 
still another, followed in quick succes- 
sion—three or four herons appeared 
over the promontory (looking huge 
objects against the clear sky), and rose 
high into the air as they made for the 
mountains—a string of ducks was seen 
to shoot across the loch, followed by 
another shot from the point—and all 
about came flying curlews, and gulls, 
and oyster-catchers, the latter flying 
most quickly of all, with their white 
and black plumage gleaming in the 
sun. Mr. Drummond had his gun in 
readiness for the curlews; but as they 
successively came down the loch they 
caught sight of the boat and got easi- 
ly out of reach. All except one; and 
that one had come over the bushes 
above before he discovered what was 
lying underneath. He gave a shriil 
whistle and altered his flight; but it 
was too late; the next second he 
was lying motionless on the still 
water. 

At this moment they saw young Mil- 
ler on the top of the promontory, wav- 
ing to them with his cap. 

** Pull away, boys,” Drummond said, 
when they had picked up the curlew. 
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‘*T suppose he wants to chase some 
more of these mergansers.” 

When they came up to the promon- 
tory, they saw several objects lying on 
the water, while at the feet of the 
young man lay a heron extended on 
the rocks, They picked up the birds 
for him—two sea pyots and a mergan- 
ser—and then pulled in for the shore, 
where they all landed to have lunch- 
eon. 

‘*What’s.the use of shooting sea 
pyots?” Mr. Drummond asked, ‘‘ There 
were lots of curlews about.” 

‘*T shot what I could get to shoot,” 
the young man answered testily. ‘‘I 
haven’t seen you shoot a curlew yet.” 

‘*You might have done,” was the 
careless answer, ‘‘if you had been in 
the boat. However, I suppose the girls 
will be able to do something with the 
plumage—it is very beautiful.” 

‘* No, thank you, as far as I am con- 
cerned,” Violet said. ‘‘I only wanted 
some of those gray feathers of the 
heron. It seems a pity to shoot birds 
for no reason at all.” 

The young man sat down to his 
luncheon in no very enviable mood. 
He was convinced that if Mr. Drum- 
mond had shot the oyster-catchers, she 
would have found reason enough. 
Fortunately he was not dependent on 
the caprices of a girl; and as he had 
come out to enjoy a day’s shooting, he 
was determined to enjoy himself in 
his own fashion; and she might con- 
tinue to show such preferences as 
pleased her. 

Cold mutton, bread, and bottled ale 
are very welcome things when one has 
been plunging about in the Highland 
air for four or five hours; and then 
there was a soda-water bottle half 
filled with whiskey for the sailors, who 
had their share of luncheon in the boat. 
They were now within sight of the ex- 
tremity of this arm of Loch Sunart, 
which is called Loch Tyachus, or some 
such name; so that whatever remained 
to them of shooting was confined with- 
in this long and shallow bay, which 
was even larger than the one they had 
previously explored. Moreover Alec 
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informed them that there were always 
large quantities of duck up at the head 
of the loch, where a river came down to 
the salt water; and it was a matter for 
speculation whether, in this fresh wa- 
ter, there might not be some mallard 
or teal. To get a few ducks of this 
description would guard them against 
the risk of finding the mergansers, in 
spite of Alec’s vehement assertions, 
uneatable. 

‘*Do you see those cottages away up 
there at the head of the loch?” said 
Mr. Drummond, as he lit a contempla- 
tive pipe. ‘‘ Fancy living in such a 
place—all by yourself—confronted day 
and night by those lonely mountains. 
One might get into a sort of apprehen- 
sive state—so that each morning you 
might get up and be quite surprised 
that the whole bubble hadn’t burst 
up ” 

‘* What bubble ?” asked Violet in- 
nocently. 

‘““Why, the earth. You couldn’t 
know much of history here; and even 
then history is but a point; the Ro- 
mans knew no more of how they came 
into the world than we do; they and 
we are but as one in that—and in the 
point of time too—and to-morrow the 
whole business might be cracked up 
by a collision, and the universe go on 
without heeding that trifling and com- 
mon occurrence. I don’t see any road 
to those cottages. If the people come 
along this shore, their carts must have 
strong axletrees. And, in passing, a 
lurch might mix up two carts just as 
if they were railway carriages. I re- 
member a friend of mine, an English- 
man, who used to drive his family 
about the country in a wagonette, and 
one day he came to that awfully nar- 
row bit in the Pass of Brander, and 
just then he found the coach coming 
down the other way. By rights he 
should have taken the outside, where 
there isn’t a stone to save you from the 
brink of the precipice; but he swore 
to himself that no human power would 
take him to that side of the road. The 
coach came on; the guard blew his 
horn; my friend stuck to the right of 
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the road, close by the hill. The coach 
came close up. ‘Take your own side 
of the road!’ bellowed the driver. 
‘Take your own side of the road !’ 
bellowed the guard. ‘ Mes amis,’ said 
my friend, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘Je ne vous comprends pas!’ 
‘Take to your own side of the road, 
you unmentionable foreigner !’ called 
out the driver again. My friend only 
smiled sweetly, and took off his hat 
with a most courteous bow. There 
was nothing for it. The guard tried 
to explain by signs; no use. They had 
to lead the horses of the coach past on 
the outside; and then as my friend 
drove on, he kissed his hand to them 
and said: ‘Mes bons amis, je vous 
donne mille remerciments; je baise les 
mains d vous, messieurs.’ ” 
If Mr. George Miller and Violet had 
been on more intimate terms, they 
would have looked at each other sig- 
nificantly. Both had an awful convic- 
tion that no such person as this mock 
Frenchman existed; that no such inci- 
dent had ever occurred; that the 
whole thing had been suggested by 
the imagined difficulty of getting two 
carts to pass each other on the stony 
shores of Loch Tyachus. But they 
could not give utterance to these suspi- 
cions at the moment, for they were 
now summoned down to the gig of the 
Sea Pyot by the intelligence that a 
large brood of ducks were visible 
further along the shores of the loch. 
There was a trifle more vigor in 
the pulling of the men after the lunch- 
eon and whiskey, and the boat swung 
forward at a good speed. Once they 
were suddenly checked by the appear- 
ance of a bird sitting on the water a 
short distance ahead; but it turned out 
that this was only a small grebe; and 
so they proceeded. By-and-by they 
came near to the cottages; and they 
could distinguish one or two women, 
with a lot of children, who had come 
to see what strange intrusion was this. 
The birds were now but forty or fifty 
yards ahead, well in shore; and witha 
caution to avoid firing in the direction 
of the cottages—lest the ricochet of a 
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stray shot should reach the children— 
Drummond called on his younger 
friend to fire on chance. A charge of 
shot dashed into the water; the whole 
of the birds dived and disappeared 
but one, that got up and flew out to- 
ward the middle of the lake, making a 
semicircle round the boat. Miller, at 
the bow, having-just put in another 
cartridge, fired his first barrel; and 
one could see by the direction of the 
smoke, wadding, and so forth, that 
the shot must have rattled all round 
the duck. He fired his second barrel, 
and again the direction seemed all 
that could be desired. Drummond, 
the bird having now got further round, 
also had his two barrels at the flying 
target; and when the duck was finally 
seen to get clear away from all these 
showers of lead, Miss Violet clapped 
her hands and declared that he de- 
served to escape. 

‘*It was a merganser,” observed 
Mr. Drummond thoughtfully. ‘‘ Any 
other bird would have been killed four 
times over. Each of those charges 
went all round him—and yet he never 
moved a feather , 

The speaker stopped. What was 
this enormous bird coming flying dowa 
at a great rate of speed, with long 
neck outstretched, and huge wings ? 

‘*Look out!” Miller cried. ‘‘A 
wild goose, by Jove !” 

He had the first shot, and evidently 
struck the bird, which altered its line 
of flight; but before it had gone much 
further, a charge of No. 8 from Mr. 
Drummond’s gun had caught the pro- 
digy, which now fell head foremost in- 
to the sea-weed. 

‘* Put round the boat, Alec !” cried 
Miss Violet, in great excitement. 
‘** Now, that is something ! Pull away, 
Alec—quick—quick !” 

‘‘He’s dead enough,” said Mr. 
Drummond, for indeed the large bird 
was lying among the brown sea-weed 
with its wings outstretched. 

**It is as big as an albatross |” said 
young Miller. ‘‘And he got the full 
benefit of my first barrel before you 
brought him down.” 
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But at this moment the whole com- 
plexion of affairs was changed by a 
singular incident. They now observed 
that one of the women was coming 
down to the shore, uttering a series of 
shrill sounds that appeared to be vio- 
lent reproaches, and shaking her 
clenched hand in the air. Our voy- 
agers stared at each other. What 
could be the matter? As she came 
nearer, it appeared she was an old 
woman, violently excited, and calling 
out to them in a language they could 
not understand. 

‘*We cannot have hurt anybody,” 
said Mr. Drummond. ‘* There was no 
firing anywhere near the direction of 
the cottages.” 

‘*T think it wass the goose, sir,” said 
Alec gravely. 

‘*The goose ?” 

** Ah; I think the goose wass belong- 
ing to the old woman.” 

An awful possibility flashed into 
their minds. By this time they had 
run the boat in among the stones; and 
they got out and went up to the old 
woman, who, still scolding away in 
this unknown tongue, was standing 
by the body of the dead bird. When 
they regarded the luckless animal 
their fears were confirmed. It was, in 
fact, a respectable old gander. 

‘*Gracious heaven, Alec,” cried 
Drummond, ‘‘will you explain the 
matter to this furious old woman ? 
Tell her that geese in our country 
don’t go flying out to sea and pre- 
tending to be wild birds. Tell her 
this old gander fell a prey to his van- 
ity. Tell her 43 

But Miss Violet nad taken a better 
way of silencing the old woman. She 
had put a couple of sovereigns in her 
hand and held them out. The old 
woman ceased her angry denunciations 
and regarded the coin with a suspi- 
cious curiosity. She took them up, 
looked at them, bit them with her 
teeth; then she called aloud for her 
neighbor, a younger woman, who was 
shyly standing at some little distance. 
The latter came timidly forward, and 
when appealed to, looked at the sov- 
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ereigns. The result of the examina- 
tion was not favorable. 

**Na, na!” the old woman cried; 
and she was beginning once more to 
denounce the wanton cruelty of the 
strangers when Alec, in as forcible 
Gaelic as her own, broke in upon her. 

What ensued of course our travel- 
lers could not tell; they could only 
guess from gestures and tones. At 
length Alec said, with a sort of bash- 
ful smile— 

‘*She’ll no tek the English money, 
sir. She thinks that you intended to 
kill her gander, sir 

‘*Why don’t you tell her that such 
a fool of a bird richly deserves its 
fate?” 

‘*She says if you will pay for it, it 
must be in good money a 

‘*“Does she mean 
notes ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

This was awkward. Not one of 
them had a Scotch note. Seeing their 
diiemma, Alec said, with some hesita- 
tion— 

‘*T hef one or two notes, sir 

** Allright, Alec, Let’s have a couple 
of them; and here are two good Eng- 
lish sovereigns.” 

‘* Ay,” said Alec, with still greater 
embarrassment, ‘‘but they are sewn 
up in the waistband of my troosers, 
sir ne 

‘** All right—cut them out—you can 
sew them up afterward.” 

‘** Ay, sir,” said Alec, looking very 
doubtfully at his master, ‘* but I will 
hef to tek the troosers off " 

**Oh, I see,” said Mr. Drummond 
hastily. ‘* Well, off you go up to the 
cottage; turn the children out; and 
get the money. I am sorry to spoil 
your clothes for you, but you shall all 
have an extra glass of grog to- 
night——” 

** And you shall have a pudding for 
to-morrow’s dinner, seeing it’s Sun- 
day,” added Violet. 

‘* And a merganser apiece,” suggest- 
ed Mr. Miller, with a laugh. 

It was not without a great deal of 
arguing that the old woman would con- 
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sent to Alec’s going up to the cottage, 
for she evidently suspected he meant 
to steal her fowls; and when, at 
length, she allowed him to go, she 
went with him as guard, while she left 
her neighbor to look after the others, 
lest they should run away with the 
gander and leave Alec as an unprofit- 
able hostage. 

Moreover, when they came back from 
the cottage, they were still arguing 
and quarrelling. 

‘*What is the matter now, Alec? 
Haven’t you found the money ¢” 

‘*Ay, I hef the money,” said the 
young sailor, showing the two notes in 
his hand; ‘‘ but the old witch she will 
want the money and the goose too; 
an’ I will say to her she gets far too 
much for the goose; and when the 
goose is paid for, it will be no longer 
belonging to her i 

‘* Never mind, Alec. Give the old 
woman the money and her gander too. 
They were together in their lives, and 
in death they shall not be divided. 
Get into the boat, young people. Good 
day to you, old lady. Beware of keep- 
ing vain and pretentious ganders.” 

So they stood out to sea again, re- 
solved to commit no further farmyard 
depredations. And indeed they were 
fairly successful in another direction; 
for, having by slow degrees worked 
this way and that across the loch, they 
had driven the birds up to the shallow 
water at its extremity, and here the 
sea fowl would inevitably pass them 
{gain rather than go inland. As for 
the wild duck which Alec had prophe- 
sied would be found in large numbers 
around the estuary of the small river, 
they discovered that these were but the 
ubiquitous merganser; and as grave 
doubts existed as to whether the flesh 
of the merganser was worth its salt, 
they were more intent on getting a few 
curlews, with perhaps a golden plover 
or two, several of which they had ob- 
served beyond range. Certainly, when 
they got up to the head of the loch, 
there was no lack of birds, In every 
direction there were cries and warning 
whistles, some flocks rising in a body 





and making off round the shore, oth- 
ers separating in confusion and mak- 
ing straight back down the loch. It 
wus out of the latter that they made 
their bag. In the noise and confusion, 
even the wary curlew occasionally 
came over the gig, and there was a 
sufficiently fierce discharge of ammu- 
nition. Product of the day's expedi- 
tio®: two herons, five mergansers, five 
curlews, two oyster-catchers, and three 
sandpipers. Missing, a gander. 

It was a long pull back to the yacht, 
and Mr. Drummond and Miller were 
for taking a turn at the oars. But 
the young fellows would nat hear of 
that; perhaps they were cheered up 
by the promise of a feast on the mor- 
row. 

And so the gig glided down be- 
tween the silent shores of Loch Tya- 
chus—and passed the islands where 
the seals were still to be seen—and got 
through the narrow channels back into 
the bay of Loch Sunart where the Sea 
Pyot lay at her moorings. It had 
been a long, busy, enjoyable day: to 
all appearance no gloomy surmises, ‘ho 
anxious thoughts had interfered with 
the pleasures of holiday-making. 

Violet knew nothing of these sur- 
mises and anxieties; and yet she could 
not help asking herself how it was 
that Mr. Drummond sometimes spoke 
as he had spoken while they sat on 
the rocks after luncheon—as if the 
world had nothing further for him—as 
if life were of but little account. It is 
true that these utterances had no tair, 
of envy nor even of disappointment 
in them; perhaps, indeed, they were 
more the result of haphazard fancies 
than the expression of personai feel- 
ing; and yet she did not fail to detect 
in them an under-note of sadness. 
She knew there was no sacrifice she 
would not gladly undertake for the 
happiness of this the best of all her 
friends; but how could she, she asked 
herself, a mere girl, affect this man’s 
estimate of life? She was his pupil, 
not his teacher. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
A CRISIS. 

But Mr. George Miller had no inten- 
tion of nursing his wrath in silence. If 
his suspicions were correct—and his 
suspicions had almost become convic- 
tions—he would have the matter out at 
once. He was not to be kept dang- 
ling after a woman who was secretly 
in love with somebody else; if that 
were so, better for every one concerned 
that the truth should be known apd 
the farce come to an end. 

He had not to wait long to bring 
matters toa crisis. Next day was Sun- 
day—a beautiful, still, brilliant day, 
with the sunlight lying warm on the 
grays and purples of rock and heather, 
on the bare scawrs of the granite 
mountains, on the light blue stretches 
of water around the islands—and of 
course church and chapel were alike 
unknown in this remote and solitary 
place. In the perfect silence they 
could vaguely hear, through the open 
hatchway of the forecastie, the voice 
of one of the men reading from a 
Gaelic Bible to his companions, Mr. 
Drummond, lying at full length on the 
deck, partly sheltered from the sun by 
the shadow of the gig, was deeply im- 
mersed in a book, and paid no atten- 
tion to anything that was going on. 
He would not even stir when the oth- 
ers proposed to go on shore; and so 
Young Miller hauled up the dingey to 
the side of the yacht, put the ladies 
into it, and himself rowed them in to 
the land. 

It was a beautiful place to idle 
through, on this bright, warm day. A 
road, skirting the sea, took them 
through a wilderness of rock and ferns, 
of beather and young birch trees, of 
honey-suckle bushes and rowan-trees 
scarlet with berries; it led them past 
mountain streams that came tumbling 
down narrow glens into clear brown 
pools; it took them through woods of 
young oak and ash; it led them away 
up the side of a mountain, and there, 
turning round and looking back, they 
beheld a marvellous network of is- 
lands—resembling a raised map—ly- 
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ing in the still blue water, each island 
having a fringe of yellow sea-weed 
round its shores. Apparently the only 
inhabitants of the place were the wild 
duck swimming off the nearest point, 
the invisible curlew that kept whis- 
tling and calling each other, and a soli- 
tary heron standing among the sea- 
weed, like the gray ghost of a bird 
among the rich brown. 

George Miller did not notice many 
of these things; he was too impatient- 
ly waiting for a chance of speaking 
privately with Violet; and at first it 
seemed as though he never would get 
that chance, for the girl kept well up 
with Mrs. Warrener and her daughter, 
who were in front, and of course he 
could not ask her to linger behind. At 
last, however, the opportunity occur- 
red. They had to cross a deep glen 
by means of a wooden bridge that was 
perhaps eighty or ninety feet above 
the water below; and here Violet 
paused for a second or two to cast 
some pebbles down into the clear pool 
between the rocks and bushes. 


‘* Violet,” said he rather peremptor- 
ily, ‘‘ I want you to speak frankly with 


me for a minute or two. Let them go 
on. I think it is time we had some 
sort of explanation.” 

She was vexed and annoyed that she 
should become the victim of those re- 
current interviews whenever she forgot 
to avoid being alone with him; but 
she said nothing. She awaited what 
he had to say with an air of respectful 
attention. 

** You know what I mean,” said he, 
speaking rapidly. ‘‘I have as much 
patience as most men; and I don’t 
wish to bother you; but after all it is 
time we came to some sort of explana- 
tion. Or let the whole thing come to 
an end.” 

He uttered the last words with some 
vehemence. 

‘** Or let what come to an end ?” 

‘*The sort of expectation or under- 
standing that some day you will be- 
come my wife.” 

‘*T am quite willing that that should 
come to an end.” 
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He had almost expected her to say 
that; and he was more angry than dis- 
appointed, And yet he endeavored to 
suppress any sign of mortification— 
partly from pride, partly from the 
consciousness that an exhibition of 
temper could avail him but little. 

‘Tt is no use, then, my waiting any 
longer. You have definitely resolved 
that our relations should cease ? ” 

‘*T_T have wished that they should 
cease,” she said, in a low voice, ** and 
I thought you knew that——” 

‘* And your reason ?” 

‘*T am sure I am very grieved to 
think that you may be hurt or offend- 
ed or disappointed,” she continued, 
not, noticing his question. ‘ And 
when you said you would 1ather wait, 
I thought that was a great pity. But 
now, since you think it better all this 
should end “i 

‘‘T think it better?” said he, with 
bitter vehemence. ‘‘It is you who 
think it better; and if you will not 
tell me your reason, I will not tell it 
to you. You think you have been 
blinding me? No. Ihave been look- 
ing on at the farce.” 

She turned her large dark eyes up- 
on him with a gaze of wonder and in- 
quiry; but he did not fail to observe 
that her face paled somewhat. 

‘“What do you mean?” she said 
slowly. 

**Do you think you have blinded 
me? Haven't I seen the pitiable fash- 
ion in which you have become the 
very slave of that man—echoing his 
opinions as if he had all the wisdom 
in the world—toadying and fawning 
upon him——” 

She drew herself up to her fuil 
height. 

‘** You do not believe what you say,” 
she said with a proud smile. 

**T do know,” he said; and now he 
had lost control over himself, and his 
wounded vanity made him talk wildly. 
**T tell you that all the world can see 
it—all the world except himself, per- 
haps, for he is only a baby. And you 
know what I say is true. Look at me 
in the face—I dare you to look at me 
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in the face—and deny that you love 
the man.” 

That was a challenge: and all the 
wild, rebellious blood in the girl leap- 
ed to her heart. To cringe before the 
accuser—to deny the one highest and 
holiest feeling that her nature had 
ever known—that could not be Violet 
North's first impulse at such a moment. 
There was a strange, proud light on 
her pale face as she said: 

‘* And if Ido not deny it? I have 
many things to be ashamed of: not 
that. No, if I were to die just now, I 
should think my life had been a happy 
one only to have known such a man 
as a friend.” 

He was simply thunderstruck. He 
had seen much and imagined more; 
but for this he was not prepared. Then 
the audacious courage of the girl 
astounded him. What could this glad, 
proud light on her face mean but that 
her whole being was wrapped up in an 
earnest, unreasoning devotion ? 

He knew then that his case was 


hopeless; and he had sufficient vanity 
to prompt him to put a good face 
on it. 

‘*T suppose,” said he, with a forced 
smile, ‘that now you have been so 
frank, there is no more to be said. I 
wish you had been a little franker 


sometime ago. But that does not mat- 
ter now. Let us part good friends, 
Violet.” 

He held out his hand. 

‘* Are you going away ?” she said, 
in a low voice. 

‘* Yes,” he answered cheerfully. 
“‘T couldn't think of disturbing your 
domestic peace. Good-by. If you 
don’t go on at once, Mrs. Warrener 
will be coming back to look for you.” 

She stood irresolute; but she allow- 
ed him to shake hands with her. 
Then he turned and walked away. 

‘*Mr. Miller !” 

He stopped and looked back. She 
advanced to him, with her eyes bent 
downward and a sort of tremble about 
her lips. 

‘‘T wish,” she said, in so low a voice 
that he could scarcely hear her, ‘‘ to 
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ask your forgiveness for whatever pain 
I may have caused you. Believe me— 
I am very sorry—I thought at one time 
it might have ended differently” 

‘“‘All right,” said he. ‘*Don't 
trouble about that. Good-by, Violet.” 

He turned once more, and went off 
down the hill, leaving the girl to re- 
join her friends with the conscious- 
ness at her heart that a great event 
had happened in her life, with what 
probable consequences she could not 
at all foresee. She knew that it was 
better for both that this definite expla- 
nation should have been made, and an 
end put to a hopeless condition of af- 
fairs; and yet memory went back over 
the past two or three years with some- 
thing of regret, and in her secret 
heart she was hoping that her now 
discarded lover would not think too 
harshly of her in the years to come. 

‘‘Where is Mr. Miller, Violet?” 
asked Mrs. Warrener when Violet had 
rejoined the two who had gone on. 

‘*He has gone back to the yacht.” 

Her friend regarded her with curious 
eyes. 

‘* You have been quarrelling again,” 
she said. 

** No, not at all.” 

‘* Well, you will get to the end of 
these disagreements when you marry, 
I suppose,” said Mrs. Warrener with a 
smile. ‘‘That is always the way. 
Young people are always quarrelling, 
because they are jealous, and exacting, 
and unreasonable; they get to know 
each other better when they are mar- 
ried.” 

The girl's cheeks burned red. 

‘*There is no use speaking of that, 
Mrs. Warrener. Mr. Miller and I will 
never be married.” 

The little fair-haired woman laugh- 
ed: she was not to be deceived—she 
had observed too much of the ways of 
young people in love. 

‘Of course not,” she said, in her 
guiet, shrewd way. ‘‘It is always 
parting for ever and ever—over the 
wearing of some trinket or the giving 
an extra dance to a rival. A solemn 
farewell for life; and the next day 
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they meet and make it up quite easily. 
What is it ali about, Violet ?” 

“If you please, dear Mrs. Warrener, 
I would rather not speak of it,” the 
girl said gently; and there was an 
end of the matter. 

But as George Miller went down the 
hill and along the shore toward the 
bay where the yacht lay, his private 
thoughts were scarcely so composed 
and cheerful as his manner of bidding 
good-by to Violet had ostensibly been. 
It was not pleasant for a businesslike 
young man to know that he had been 
spending two or three years of his life 
in chasing a rainbow, Then there 
would be the confession to his friends 
that he had failed; and the spectacle 
of this girl whom he had hoped to 
make his wife publicly declaring that 
she preferred James Drummond—a 
man of six or seven-and-thirty, who 
would cage her up in a smal! cottage 
on a narrow income and expect her to 
become a sort of upper housemaid. 
Not much chance for her now of driv- 
ing in the Park, which even as a girl 
she had enjoyed. 

What fascination, what enchant- 
ment had so perverted her mind? 
The more he thought of it the more 
bitter he became, until he had almost 
persuaded himself that his rival had 
been for years trying to cajole the 
girl’s affections, that he might marry 
the daughter of a rich man. If Mr. 
Miiler had been in his right mind, he 
would have burst out laughing at this 
suggestion; but he was not in his 
right mind; and his jealous fancy 
brooded over the idea until he was 
ready to believe that the small yacht 
out there, lying peacefully in the bay, 
contained one of the most treacherous, 
specious, and malicious villains that 
had ever cursed the world. 

He got into the dingey and rowed 
out to the Sea Pyot. Mr. Drummond 
got up, took the painter from him, 
and helped him to get on board. 

‘* Where are the others ?” he said. 

“*Gone on further than I cared to go.” 

He sat down again and took to his 
book; the younger man went below. 
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In a few minutes Mr. Miller came 
up to the top of the companion stairs, 

‘*Can you let me have the knife I 
lent you last night ?” he asked. 

‘It is in my cabin somewhere; if 
you want it, I'll go down and get it.” 

‘*T would rather have it,” was the 
answer. 

So Mr. Drummond followed him 
down stairs. What was his surprise 
to see that Miller had put on the table 
of the saloon a knapsack which he 
had brought with him, and that it 
was partially packed, 

‘*What are you about?” he said 
with a stare. 

‘‘T mean to leave you now,” the 
young man said calmly. ‘‘I owe you 
fourteen cartridges. There they are; 
they are No. 4, but I suppose that 
won’t matter. Can you give me the 
pen-knife ?” 

James Drummond only stared the 


more. 
‘* What do you mean ?” 
I am leaving the 


‘* What I tell you. 
yacht.” 

‘*But what is the matter ? 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘* Where are you going?” 

‘*T shall walk over to Loch Aline, 
and get some boat there.” 

‘*Miller, what’s the matter with 
you? You can’t walk over to Loch 
Aline to-day; you don't know the 
road, I doubt whether there is an 
inn there.” 

‘‘Nevertheless I am going,” the 
younger man said with a sullen de- 
termination. 

Most men in such circumstances 
would have told him he might go a 
good deal further than Loch Aline, for 
aught they cared; but Mr. Drummond 
had a kindly feeling for the young 
man. 

‘*Is it a quarrel with Violet ?” 

“*T thought you would hit it,” said 
the other, with an evident sneer. ‘I 
see you have expected it. Well, are 
you satisfied ?” 

There was altogether something in 
Miller's face that James Drummond 
could not understand. He began to 
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wonder if Miller had discovered a 
whiskey still on shore and drunk him- 
self mad. But he had not to wait for 
any further explanation; because the 
rising passion of the young man 
broke through his forced composure, 
and he began pouring forth a torrent 
of angry accusations. Drummond 
had inveigled away the girl from her 
people; he had flattered her school- 
girl vanity by making a companion of 
her; knowing that she was practically 
engaged to one who had her father’s 
sanction, he had treacherously induced 
her to break her word: and so forth, 
and so forth. Drummond listened to 
all this with astonishment, but also 
with absolute self-control. 

‘“‘T have a great mind,” said he, 
‘*to take you up on deck and drop 
you overboard—that might cure you 
of your madness. Whoever has put 
all this stuff into your head ?” 

‘*Don’t try to deceive me any fur- 
ther !” Miller said, with bis lips white 
with angry excitement. ‘‘ You have 
done it well enough already. You 


knew I was to marry the girl—you 
knew her father wished it—and yet 
you set to work to draw her away 


” 


from me 

‘““Then why are you here?” said 
Drummond. ‘‘If that was my design, 
why did 1 ask you to joinus here? It 
seems to me that looks more like 
bringing you two together.” 

‘*You can’t blind me!” the young 
man cried with a scornful laugh. 
‘*You knew the mischief was done. 
You knew the girl was ready to cut 
off her hand for you if you asked it. 
You knew that she gloricd in her in- 
fatuation——” 

‘*Look here, Miller,” said James 
Drummond, with a dangerous contrac- 
tion of the brows. ‘‘I believe you are 
as mad as a March hare. You may 
talk nonsense about me to your heart’s 
content; but leave Violet out of it. 
Gracious Heavens, I wonder to hear 
you, man! You pretend to love the 
girl; and you go mad like this with 
childish surmises. Why not go frank- 
ly to her, and learn for yourself 
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that this 
folly——” 

‘*Yes, and then?” exclaimed the 
younger man. ‘‘ What then? I find 
she draws herself up—boasts of her 
love for you—has not even the shame- 
facedness to deny it—and then you 
pretend you know nothing about it! 
Bah !” 

He turned to the knapsack and con- 
tinued his packing. For a second or 
two James Drummond stood absolute- 
ly silent. 

‘Miller, do you know what you 
said just now?” 

There was no answer. 

‘* Was that a lie?” 

‘*You know it was no lie. You 
have stolen the girl from me. What 
is the use of having more words about 
it?” 

He went up on deck. The beauti- 
ful, fair, still world around him seem- 
ed part of a dream; he could have 
prayed for a bolt of God’s lightning 
to break the awful silence and assure 
him that he lived. He was in a trance 
from which he could not escape; he 
was a dreamer that wrestles with his 
dream and strives to awake. It was 
no joy to this man to hear that a 
young girl had offered him the trea- 
sure of her first love. An infinite sad- 
ness filled his heart and blinded his 
eyes; the wild pulsations within his 
breast seemed so many stabs of re- 
morse; his imagination was stunned 
by a gloomy sense of the irrevocable. 

He did not stir when George Miller 
came up on deck. He regarded him 
as if he too were part of this wild, 
strange dream, as the young man 
hauled up the dingey, dropped his 
knapsack into it, and got in himself. 

‘* Miller !” 

‘“ Well?” 

‘‘There is some frightful mistake 
about all this. Wait till they come 
back.” 

‘*No, thank you. Good-by. Ihave 
put an address on my gun case; if 
you can put it on board a goods 
steamer, I shall be obliged to you.” 

There was a splash of the dipping 


is mere dreaming and 
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oars, and the small boat drew away 
toward the shore. 

It was not for an hour after that 
James Drummond saw any other signs 
of life along that solitary coast; then 
three figures came down to the rocks, 
and a shawl was waved. He called 
up two of the men and sent them 
ashore with the gig. That hour of 
self-communion seemed to have left 
his face somewhat tired. 

‘Where is Mr. Miller?” said Mrs. 
Warrener; she guessed he had gone, 
when she saw the dingey en shore. 

**He is gone away—to Loch Aline,” 
said Mr. Drummond calmly. ‘‘I 
want to speak to Violet by herself 
about this. Violet, will you come 
down to the saloon for a minute ?” 

She followed him down the steps 
and into the saloon; and he shut the 
door. She was trembling a little; 
why, she scarcely knew. Nor could 
she understand the great sadness of 
his face as he regarded her. 

‘* Violet,” he said, ‘‘is it true what 
he says?” 

She invoiuntarily retreated an inch 
or two; and her fingers were clenched 
in on the palms of her hands. 

‘*He told you then?” she said ina 
low voice. 

‘“*Yes. Let us be frank. It is not 
true—my child, my child, you must 
tell me it is not true.” 

He clasped her hands in his; and 
for a second she was frightened by the 
intensity of emotion visible in his face. 
But her native courage did not forsake 
her. Her face was white enough; but 
she said, without a quiver in the low 
voice— 

‘*And why do you wish me to say 
that ?” 

**Don’t you know—don’t you know, 
my poor child?” Have I kept my se- 
cret so well? Don’t you know how I 
have loved you, and hidden away all 
my love for you—so that I thought 
you had not even a suspicion of it that 
would grieve you—all to see you hap- 
py as a young girl should be happy, 
with a young husband, and plenty of 
friends, and a bright gay world before 
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her? And now—have I betrayed my 
trust—but, Violet, it cannot be true— 
you have had a quarrel——” 

She had been drinking in every 
word—-her pathetic, anxious face turn- 
ed up to his—her eyes swimming in 
tears. And when she seemed fully to 
comprehend the meaning of his words 
he was suddenly interrupted. She 
uttered a quick, low cry of joy, and 
hid her face in his breast. The assur- 
ance she had longed for was given. 

He put his two hands on the rich 
folds of dark hair, and put back her 
head, and looked down into her eyes 
with a wonderful tenderness and sad- 
ness in his look. 

‘What is done cannot be undone 
—I wish for your sake, child, it couid. 
I have destroyed your life for you— 
you, a young girl, just beginning to 
know how fresh and beautiful the 
world is ” 

‘*Did I know it was beautiful until 
you taught me ?” she asked, in a low 
voice. ‘*‘Have you not shown me 
what it is to be gentle, and noble, and 
unselfish 2? When I have been in your 
house I have been happy: outside of 
it, never. And I thank God for giving 
me such a friend.” 

‘* A friend—if it had only remained 
at that!” he said. ‘‘That would 
have been better for you, Violet.” 

Her answer was a singular one, 
She gently released herself from his 
embrace. She took up his hand, and 
timidly kissed it. 

‘* You are more than my friend: you 
are my lord and master,” the girl said 
with a proud humility: and then she 
silently opened the door and went out. 
That interview was something for a 
man to think of during the rest of his 
life. 

Now during the remainder of that 
day some shade of melancholy seemed 
to hang about the spirits of this little 
party of travellers, which Mrs. War- 
rener naturally attributed to the fact 
of Violet having quarrelled with her 
sweetheart. She would have the 
map examined to see the number of 
miles; and hoped he would, if he 
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failed to reach the place, have suffi- 
cient sense to claim hospitality from 
some farmer. Amy was inclined to be 
cross with her friend; for she could 
not understand why a girl who was 
so amiably disposed toward those 
around her should be so cruel to a 
gentleman who paid her the compli- 
ment of asking her to become his wife. 
On the other hand, Violet was more 
than ordinarily affectionate toward 
her former school companion; and, 
not content with giving her a couple 
of lace handkerchiefs which had 
somehow got among her things, would 
press on her acceptance the much more 
valuable box of elaborately cut ivory 
which contained them. 

“*Do you know, Violet,” the girl re- 
marked, ‘‘ what mamma said about 
you the other day ?” 

“‘T hope it was something very 
nice ?” 

** She said it was a good thing for 
you your ears were fastened to your 
head.” 

** Because otherwise I'd lose them ?” 

*“*No. Because you'd give them 
away. I don’t know how you manage 
to keep anything.” 

The calm afternoon wore away ; they 
had a quiet dinner in the saloon in the 
evening; after dinner they sat up on 
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deck, in the warm night air, to watch 
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the moonlight rise over the black 
hills. Then by-and-by the ladies went 
below, and James Drummond was left 
alone. 

Somehow as he sat there and be- 
thought him of ali that had happened 
during the day, and of the new future 
that lay before him, a singular and 
glad change of feeling set in. He 
would accept the great gift that had 
been given him, not to rejoice over 
it as an acquisition, but to cherish it 
tenderly as a trust. If it did seem so 
that this girl had placed her future in 
his hands, he would requite her confi- 
dence with an unceasing love and de- 
votion. Nay, he grew bolder than 
that. He would take it that the high- 
est point in his life, too, had been 
reached ; long after he had hoped for 
such a thing, the bright beautiful time 
of existence had arrived—the year 
had yet its spring-time in it—the sing- 
ing season of the birds was not yet 
over—there were sweet roses yet un- 
blown—and a woman’s heart and eyes 
to grow proud and glad at his ap- 
proach. At last—at last! All the 
happy centuries the world had rolled 
through seemed but to have led up to 
this one culminating joy. Now the 
heart might break—now life might 
go—since the best the world contained 
had been pressed to his bosoin | 
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O see the rising of the god of day 
Is not to be despised once in a way. 
The blushing rapture of the timid morn 
Escaping from the cold, gray, silent dawn 
To meet his flashing face and gracious kiss— 
Well, one might make a sacrifice for this, 
But oh! a sunset is the Heaven’s psalm 
Exultant o’er the Mighty Victor’s palm ! 
A miracle play of clouds, whose splendors brim 
The western horizon. With stately swim 
They rise up to the zenith, hushed, and grand, 
While crimson glory floods both sky and land ! 
Oh “early birds” ! and ye still sleeping on, 
Has sunset versus sunrise lost or won ? 
Fanny Barrow. 
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WAS encamped for a while near 

the banks of the Jordan in the 
vicinity of a camp of Bedouins, of 
whom, a part of the time, I was the 
guest. Orientalists make a point of 
calling them Bedawin, which is some- 
thing after the pronunciation of the 
native, but in order to be understood 
by all I prefer to adhere to the ac- 
cepted and older name. Besides, if 
the practice of pronouncing like the 
Arabs were observed, it would lead to 
some confusion. Aceldama would 
be called Agheldima, Kedron Khed- 
ron, and so on. Further, it is not in 
the capacity of English letters to give 
all the sounds of the Arabic tongue. 
Agheldima and sheikh, for instance, 
give after all but an imperfect idea of 
the way these words are pronounced 
by the natives. 

The chief of the tribe, Mahmoud, 
was in the neighboring camp, but only 
a small number of his people were with 
him; perhaps thirty or forty in all. 
Their presence afforded an opportuni- 
ty of making some notes on the char- 
acter of the Bedouins inhabiting this 
region of country, which I was not 
sorry to avail myself of. 

The ground on which our tents were 
pitched was of pleasant aspect, sur- 
rounded by trees in which the bulbul, 
or Palestine nightingales, continuously 
sang their songs, and once in a while 
a gorgeous blue kingfisher displayed 
his plumage. In sight were the potato- 
blossoms of the apple of Sodom, and 
strewn on the ground underneath lay 
some of its yellow fruit, beautiful to 
the eye, but full of ashes and bitterness 
within. On the borders of the stream 
were little wrens hopping among the 
branches of the tamarisk. In the 
neighborhood was a thorny tree, which, 
according to the spiritual authorities, 
bears the true balm of Gilead, whose 
oil is sought and carried away by the 
enthusiastic pilgrims as a panacea for 


human ills. Across the Jordan to the 
east arose the dark blue mountains of 
Moab, extending from north to south 
like an unbroken wall; tothe west the 
hills of Judea with their white, chalky 
cliffs; to the south the tranquil waters 
of the Dead Sea, shining under a con- 
stant sun. Around us were the plains 
—the old historical plains which were 
once the gardens of Cleopatra, a muni- 
ficent gift of the enamored Antony, 
and by turns the property of Herod 
and of the knights of Jerusalem, who 
lived in state around the Holy Sepul- 
chre from the princely revenue gath- 
ered from this once fertile soil. 

The chief, Mahmoud, made us the 
first visit, with a half dozen followers. 
The usual mouth hospitalities were of- 
fered, such as the coffee and the chi- 
bouque, which were accompanied with 
the usual hyperbolical compliments, 
and the graceful raising of the hand 
from the mouth to the forehead. Our 
pigeon Arabic only served on the out- 
skirts of the conversational domain, 
and the services of the dragoman were 
soon brought into requisition. As they 
sat, Mrs. B and her daughter of our 
party asked a question at the entrance 
of the tent as a pretext for taking a 
look at the sons of the desert, and the 
sitting Arabs ignored their presence. 
This furnished an interesting trait: 
their exquisite politeness toward the 
stranger of the male sex and their in- 
difference toward the other sex. This 
conduct piqued handsome Miss B, who 
said she could not see the poetry in 
the barbarous nature which some peo- 
ple admired. The eyes of Mahmoud 
had passed over her as if she were a 
part of the far-off Moab mountains. 

After a visit of half an hour and 
many assurances of lasting friendship, 
our guests left us. The bearing and 
courtesy of the chief suggested a 
grandee of Spain sur le retour, a Don 
Cesar de Bazan in his moments of dig- 
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nity. One of the results of the visit 
was the loss of several spoons, two 
tooth-brushes, and a piece of soap. 

B, the father of Miss B, just men- 
tioned, was something of a naturalist, 
and when Mahmoud saw the enthusias- 
tic collector energetically beating about 
in the sun for specimens of piants and 
shells, he followed his movements 
with interest, then tapped his fore- 
head with his forefinger, and shook his 
head, intimating that there was some- 
thing wrong there. After this he was 
observed to treat B with that unusual 
consideration which Arabs pay to per- 
sons of unsound mind. Thereafter B 
was quizzed by his daughter, never 
slow in seizing any pretext for mirth, 
concerning the bee in his bonnet, in 
which she imitated the tapping of the 
forehead and shaking of the head of 
the Bedouin chief in a way that showed 
natural aptitude for mimicry. 

B and myself, in response to an in- 
vitation to dinner from Mahmoud, re- 
paired to the camp of our neighbors, 
directing our steps to the principal 
tent, which was looped up in front. 
Part of the tent was closely screened 
off for the women; the middle portion 
of the apartment into which we en- 
tered was supplied with Turkish car- 
pets and cushions something the worse 
for wear. The chief took us each by 
the hand and ushered us to seats on 
the carpets with a courtesy not unwor- 
thy a courtier of the time of Louis XIV. 
Besides the chief, were three other 
Bedouins, who according to the hier- 
archy of the tribe were assigned places 
on the carpets, while several others, of 
subordinate position, apparently, squat- 
ted’on the ground off the carpets. Cof- 
fee was prepared, as a preliminary to 
the dinner, in our presence, 

Before we began to eat there was 
the hand-wash enjoined by the Koran. 
The water was poured on our hands 
out of a jug outside the tent, about 
half a pint being allotted to each. The 
process was brief. The Arabs swung 
their hands, flapped them on their gar- 
ments, and it was done—and they were 
no cleaner than before. This clearly 
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was not the hygienic operation which 
Mahomet intended it to be, but as may 
be inferred from this description, peo- 
ple here as elsewhere are prone to obey 
the letter of the law rather than its 
spirit. I observed subsequently that 
when they desired to cleanse them- 
selves more thoroughly they rubbed 
their hands with sand, and on rare oc- 
casions with soap. 

Semi-purified, we returned to our 
places in the tent, and the repast was 
served without a woman in sight. It 
consisted of a huge wooden bowl, about 
three feet in diameter, lined with thin 
batter cakes and overhanging the 
sides, the bowl being filled with boiled 
rice saturated with grease, probably 
butter made from goat’s or camel’s 
milk; in the centre of the rice was 
piled up a quantity of boiled mutton. 
The chief setting the example, we fell 
to on this mess, while the retainers and 
our dragoman, off the carpets, eyed us 
with envy and watered mouths. 

For a man accustomed to a knife and 
fork the eating presented difficulties, 
which, however, were partially over- 
come by closely observing the men who 
have never known any other aid in this 
way than what nature has given them. 
Yet they have an etiquette which gov- 
erns them as tyrannically as our own. 
Only the right hand may be thrust into 
the bowl. He who eats with the left is 
ill bred, and he who employs both is a 
glutton. We imitated our hosts as well 
as we could; thrust the right hand 
into the rice, made a bowl of it the 
size of a hen's egg, squeezed the su- 
perfluous water and grease out of it, 
and twitched it into the mouth by a 
dexterous movement of the thumb, after 
the Bedouin manner, pronouncing oc- 
casionally the indispensable ‘‘ taib ” in 
compliment to the Amphitryon. 

Another feature of Arab etiquette 
was to confine oneself to the same place 
in taking from the bowl, each one 
making his own hole and remaining 
therein. In the beginning of the re- 
past there is not much trouble in ob- 
serving the rule; but when the general 
level of the rice and mutton lowered 
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it required care to remain on the pre- 
empted domain, and not invade that 
of the neighbor. The rule was hardly 
observed by wy neighbor on the left, 
who was a voracious eater, with an in- 
differently clean hand; he at length 
ate away the barrier, entered my terri- 
tory, and pushed me to the right, where 
I fed on a narrow ledge until my ap- 
petite was satisfied; when this gave 
way, and the two holes merged into 
one, I stopped. 

To a man seated at one of Delmoni- 
co’s inviting tables the nourishment 
described may appear unsavory; but 
to a hungry one on the banks of the 
Jordan it was different, and both B 
and myself ate of the great platter 
with pleasure a few minutes after it 
was brought in, for in the beginning 
it was too hot for us, although not for 
our neighbors, who had a skilled way 
of dancing the rice about between their 
fingers to cool it, which we endeavor- 
ed in vain to acquire. They also dex- 
terously stripped the meat from the 
bone, one finger going down and ris- 


ing after another on the burning mut- 
ton, as if playing a lively air on the 
violin. 

Our old proverb tells us that fingers 
were anterior to forks; and if we of to- 
day had been born a thousand years ear- 
lier, it is probable that we would have 


had no prejudice on the subject. To 
realize how deeply rooted this is we 
have only to think of the aversion in- 
spired in polite society by him who eats 
with his knife. He may be intelligent, 
good, and wealthy, yet this act will fix 
his social status beyond peradventure. 
And still it is simply a question of in- 
troducing into the mouth three or four 
prongs of silver instead of an inch or 
two of a blade of steel. The fork peo- 
ple aver that there is danger in using 
the knife, while the knife people af- 
. firm that there is fully as much in 

using the fork. The cases where the 
knife man cuts himself are probably 
rare, and this argument is doubtless 
employed to give reason to those who 
eat with a fork. From an esthetic 
point of view, it is certainly more pleas- 
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ing to look at a man who uses the fork. 
From the same point, after divesting 
oneself of conventional opinions, it is 
perhaps more pleasing to regard him 
who performs the office with his fin- 
gers—not fingers that are all thumbs, 
but clean, clever, and graceful fingers, 

On a subsequent occasion I had an 
opportunity of seeing this done by a 
Christianized Arab woman. Her hands 
were small and handsome, which in- 
deed are characteristic signs in her 
race. Just before the repast her 
hands, already clean, were bathed in 
lemon-water and dried on a soft per- 
fumed napkin. Each bit of viand was 
conveyed to the mouth with a natural 
charm which invested the act with 
poetry. She ate heartily as well as 
gracefully. When through, she washed 
her hands with sweet-smelling soap, 
the attendant pouring fresh water on 
them before they were dried. 

That I was permitted to enjoy this 
scene of finger-eating was owing to the 
fact of her being a Christian, as Arabs 
of Moslem faith veil before strangers, 
except those of Egypt, who veil to the 
eyes, and the fellahin throughout the 
Turkish domains, whose abject condi- 
tion renders them indifferent in this 
particular. The women of the fellahin 
not only eat in pubtic, but perform 
other acts which it would be indis- 
creet to describe. It should be ob- 
served that the veiling among Moslems 
of the town is more closely adhered to 
than among those of the desert, where 
the faces of the women are occasionally 
seen. 

As the feast progressed—to return 
to our dinner—the subordinates con- 
tinued to regard us with the ex- 
pression of a dog waiting for a bone; 
and after we stopped the chief in his 
character of host urged us to take 
more. He went so far as to make a 
ball with his own hand and to attempt, 
by gentle persuasion, to introduce it 
into my mouth; but meeting with re- 
sistance he twirled it into his own with 
the adroit movement which challenged 
the admiration of his guests each time 
that they saw it. 
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When we were satisfied, the great 
platter, still about half full, was hand- 
ed over to the waiting group of attend- 
ants, who ate voraciously. After they 
had finished, a small portion of food 
still remained. It was taken away, 
and soon the sound of women’s voices 
muffled with food was heard through 
the thin partition. That is, the leav- 
ings of the man were given to the wo- 
man, and she accepted them without 
a murmur because she knew no other 
treatment. It is part of the Arabic 
nature to be polite to the man and neg- 
lectful to the woman. Fortunate in- 
deed is she who is born in the midst 
of civilization. We did not fail to re- 
mind Mrs. B and her daughter of the 
privileges they enjoyed; but they did 
not appear to see them with the same 
conviction as ourselves, 

We were furnished with soap and 
water after the remnants of food had 
disappeared. The Arabs went through 
the hand-ablution after us, but rather 
asa matter of form. Then the coffee 
was prepared, and of such fragrance 
that the manner of doing it deserves 
notice. A tin pan, something the shape 
of a soup plate perforated like a nut- 
meg grater, containing a few green 
coffee berries, was held over a flame- 
less wood fire by a long handle. As 
soon as the grains were roasted on 
one side they were singly turned over, 
and when done were mashed hot ina 
hollowed block with a wooden pestle, 
and immediately turned into a pot of 
boiling water, which was allowed to 
simmer a few minutes, and then the 
coffee was served, of slimy thickness, 
and of excellent aroma. The six diners 
of the first guild could not however at 
once be served, owing to the want of 
cups, of which there were only three, 
more or less cracked, and Mahmoud 
and the two guests first partook. In 
sipping it we more than ever realized 
the fact that to have fragrant coffee 
it must be made hot from the roasting, 
which housewives and cooks would do 
well to make a note of, as it is for their 
benefit that the process is described. 

It was plain our convives prided 
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themselves on their breeding. As 
they sipped the coffee they made a 
noise with their lips such as the horse 
makes in drinking, which is here the 
sign of the man accustomed to the 
usages of polite society; he who is in 
the habit of doing it noiselessly being 
regarded as a person whose social edu- 
cation has been neglected. 

** Solace of the soul,” said Mahmoud, 
making the sound through his lips, 
‘*he that possesses thee, a pipe, and a 
mare, is blest among men.” 

Next pipes were handed around, the 
wants of the stomach being satisfied. 
Mahmoud slowly puffed his, and under 
the soothing influence of the narcotic, 
remarked, with unctuous conviction, 
‘* Life is sweet.” 

What pleased him most in our equip- 
ments was the revolver, which he 
handled with infantile wonder. He 
and his people possessed nothing but 
old, long-barrelled, match-lock guns; 
hence was a pistol with a capacity for 
shooting six times a terrible instru- 
ment of destruction, -It is related that 
an Englishman, straying from his party 
on the other side of the Jordan in the 
Moab mountains, was attacked by about 
thirty Arabs, when he placed his back 
against a rock, drew his revolver, and 
shot five of them, the rest taking 
flight and crying out that it was the 
devil in the disguise of a man, But 
Mahmoud was more in the movement 
than these Arabs of the intcrior, and 
it was his ambition to possess this 
arm. 

We saw some of the women of the 
tribe engaged in their domestic occu- 
pations, Two were grinding grain 
with probably the same kind of prim- 
itive mill referred to in the Scriptures: 
two stones resembling a couple of 
small, rough-hewn grindstones, one 
turning on the other, two handles be- 
ing inserted in the upper one by which 
to turn, They sang a low, nasal ditty 
as they turned, the stones making an 
accompaniment something like the 
grinding of one of our coffee-mills. 
Another was engaged in churning, the 
churn consisting of a goatskin shorn 
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of its hair and sewed up at the ends, 
looking like the carcass of the animal 
from whose back it was taken, less the 
head and legs. It was hung between 
two upright stakes, and was swung 
back and forth with a jerk until the 
butter was made, usually from goat’s 
milk. Others were kneading bread 
and baking it on the glowing embers 
in cakes about an inch thick or less, 
and as large as a good-sized plate. 
The Arab on a journey habitually puts 
one of these cakes of unleavened 
bread in his breast between shirt and 
skin, and when it is brought forth for 
consumption it is often moistened 
with his perspiration. Nor does he 
hesitate to offer a piece of it to a com- 
panion, though it should be warm from 
his body. With this and the sour 
milk of the camel, he will journey for 
days without other food. Nature has 
given him the nature of the camel— 
sobriety, dry flesh, and power of en- 
durance, 

By way of exchanging hospitalities, 
the chief and his three principal re- 
tainers were invited to dine with us 
the next day, our dragoman being in- 
structed to keep asharp lookout after 
the spoons, knives, and any other lift- 
able articles around the tent. They 
came at the appointed time, and decor- 
ously took their seats, and dignifiedly 
leaned against the cushions provided 
for them around a low, round table, 
which was set in European fashion 
with plates, knives and forks. They 
manifested no surprise, which is in 
accordance with Arabic nature. Had 
we begun by balancing the spoons on 
our noses, it is probable they would 
have regarded us with the same im- 
passability. When, however, Mrs. B 
and her daughter took their places at 
table a quick glance of surprise ap- 
peared, but they recovered themselves 
immediately, and no further indica- 
tion of the kind was visible during the 
repast. When soup was served they 
hesitated about beginning; we saw 
what was passing in their minds, and 
took the initiative, they following. 
Thus, throughout the dinner, they 
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waited to see what we would do, and 
then imitated us as well as they could. 
At the conclusion of the meal Mah- 
moud made the usual high-flown com- 
pliments, and they returned to their 
camp. The dragoman took an inven- 
tory of the contents of the tent after 
their departure, and only one spoon 
was found to be missing. 

The next day I was present at a trial, 
which took place before Mahmoud as 
judge, between two Bedouins of his 
tribe but of different camps, for the 
tribe is made up of several divisions, 
It was a case of stealing a sheep. The 
trial was under a tree, the judge sit- 
ting, pipe in hand, against the trunk, 
his back protected by an old cushion, 
When I came into court he informed 
me of what was going on, adding that 
stealing was very rare among his 
people. Delicacy naturaily forbade 
any allusion to the spoons and other 
trifles which had disappeared from our 
tent. He observed with solemnity, as 
a light spiral drift of smoke curled 
around his turban, 

**It is noble in man to respect his 
neighbor’s property. God is great 
and Mahomet is his Prophet.” 

‘“*The expression and practice of 
such a noble sentiment, O Sheikh, 
does you honor,” said I, adopting the 
local coloring. He pressed my hand 
and ejaculated, ‘‘Taib!” which was 
the ‘* retort courteous,” 

There was a long wrangle between 
the plaintiff and the defendant, and 
during a good portion of the time they 
both talked at once in that energetic 
fashion characteristic of the race. 
Their respective friends fron. time to 
time also put in a word. At length 
the court demanded silence, and it 
was only obtained when the Judge 
menaced the disputants with a club 
within his reach. 

‘**T have smoked three pipes since 
this trial began,” said the Judge sen- 
tentiously, ‘tand it has lasted long 
enough. The thief will pay forty 
piastres down on the ground for the 
stolen sheep, after which we will pro- 
ceed to a new trial for the assault.” 
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Here was light on Arabic law among 
the Bedouins, The man from whom 
the animal was stolen on discovering 
the thief struck him with his hand 
and endeavored to choke him. If he 
had struck him with sword or club, 
the assault would have been less seri- 
ous from the Arabic point of view; for 
it is not considered dishonorable to be 
struck with a weapon, but an indignity 
to be smitten with the hand. Thus 
the case was complicated, and the 
Judge simplified it by trying cach 
grievance apart. The thief naturally 
endeavored to show how badly he had 
been assaulted, and the wrangle began 
again, he winding up with words 
something like these: 

‘Did he strike me with a sabre, 
O wise Judge? No. Did he beat 
me with a gun, orevenastick? No. 
If he bad, I should have felt such 
blows to be merited for the fault I 
committed in taking his sheep—which, 
by the way, was done in mistake—but 
instead of taking some arm which any 
honorable man takes to smite another, 
what did he do? In the name of the 
Prophet, what did he do, O Judge ? 
Tell it not in the desert, tell it not in 
the tents of the women. I blush to 
avow it, O excellent Sheikh! Te 
outrageously smote me with his hand; 
he choked me with it, and I still live 
to relate it 4 

The Judge here interrupted him, 
saying that he had smoked three pipes, 
and the trial was consequently over. 
It only remained for him to give his 
decision, which was that he who had 
struck the sheep-stealer with the hand 
should pay him for his wounded honor 
eighty piastres, adding by way of 
commentary, that no member of his 
tribe would be suffered to beat a man 
as if hewerea womanorachild. The 
commentary was interesting for the 
man of the West, in the light it threw 
on the condition of the women under 
the tents. Thus the man who lost his 
sheep was mulcted of forty piastres. 
Thereupon the court adjourned. 

As may properly be inferred from 
this trial and the loss of little objects 
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in our tent, the Arab is given to steal- 
ing. To be a successful robber is not 
considered an objectionable trait of 
character. If you are under his tent, 
and have eaten salt with him, then 
only are you safe. The robbing of 
members of his own tribe is of com- 
mon occurrence; it is considered un- 
worthy of the Arab gentleman, but at 
the same time he who is given to it 
does not altogether forfeit general re- 
spect. In other words, it is not re- 
garded as an act exactly criminal. 

To rob an enemy is heroic, and is 
celebrated in many of the Arab songs. 
He who is bold and skilful in this 
way is held up to the youth as an ex- 
ample for imitation. The accounts of 
such exploits inspire the same spirit of 
emulation which the stories of George 
Washington and his hatchet, and of 
Benjamin Franklin flying his kite to 
catch the lightning, do in our boys. 

Camel stealing is practised more 
generally than other Iinds of robbery, 
owing to the facilities which the ani- 
mal offers in its removal, as it rises 
from its recumbent position and walks 
away without noise on its sponge-like 
feet. When a band are bent on rob- 
bing, three of the most skilful steal 
toward the camp at midnight. The 
first attracts the attention of the dogs 
behind the tent, and they fly toward 
him barking, and are thus led off some 
distance in his pursuit. The second 
cuts the strings tied about the legs of 
the camels, makes them rise up gently, 
leads off a she camel, and the others 
follow. While he is doing this, the 
third robber stands on one side of the 
tent-opening with a club, ready to 
knock down any one issuing from it. 
When he sees his companion well out 
of the way with the animals he runs 
after him, they each catch a camel by 
the tail and pull vigorously, and the 
animals, frightened, start off on a run, 
the others following to the appointed 
place of meeting, where the first con- 
federate joins them. 

There is joy over the loot success- 
fully carried off, but when the robber 
is caught the other side of the medal 
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is seen. He becomes the prisoner of 
the first man who touches him, is 
bound hand and foot, and taken into 
his tent, where he is soundly beaten. 
A ransom is demanded of him of a 
value considered proportionate to his 
means. He affects poverty and gives 
a false name. He is kept on low fare, 
receives an occasional beating, and is 
kept a close prisoner in a tent which 
is a rude penance for a man accus- 
tomed to the freedom of the desert. 
Meanwhile the haggling goes on 
about the ransom, the prisoner offering 
a small one and his keeper asking a 
large one, the former hoping all the 
time that he will be rescued by his 
friends. The ransom is sometimes so 
heavy that the prisoner’s possessions 
do not suffice, and his friends are 
obliged to come forward to make it 
up; and this they invariably do if 
necessary, for they stand shoulder to 
shoulder in misfortune with a tenacity 
rarely found in other peoples. 

After a certain degree of intimacy 
had been established between us Mah- 
moud saluted me with more than usu- 
al affability as I approached his tent 
one day, the salutation being, ‘‘ Peace 
be with you,” which, as will be ob- 
served, is quite simple compared to 
the extravagant greetings of Cairo, 
where an acquaintance’s manner of 
saying good morning often is, ‘‘ May 
your day be white”; to which the in- 
evitable response is, ‘‘May yours be 
like milk.” 

He asked me if I liked his people, 
and if I did not think they were hap- 
py. My answers were such as he ex- 
pected. There was something else, 
however, on his mind, which after a 
silence he communicated to me. He 
invited me to come and live with him, 
saying that if I did so, he would give 
me in marriage a handsome young 
girl called ‘* The Pearl,” who was one 
of his relatives, and he pointed to 
where she was at that moment. My 
eyes followed the direction of his fin- 
ger, and I saw, thirty or forty yards 
off, a symmetrical girl jerking a goat- 
skin back and forth—in other words, 
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churning goat’s milk—and before I 
could stop him he had sent for her. 
She swung the sloshing fluid two or 
three times vigorously to make it go 
for some time, and then ran toward 
us, but her step became slower when 
she saw there was a stranger present. 
Mahmoud informed her of the propo- 
sition he had made to me. She was 
sixteen, with the development of one 
of our women of twenty. A veil was 
partly drawn across her face with suf- 
ficient indiscretion to show that she 
was comely. She looked at me fur- 
tively, and according to the interpre- 
ter who was present, asked naively, 
‘*Does my lord like pilay?” Witi- 
out waiting for instruction the inter- 
preter answered in the affirmative, 
when she added, ‘And _ ra-hat-la- 
coom?” To which alike answer was 
given. In other words, her chief de- 
sire was to know if the future partner 
of her joys and sorrows was fond of 
rice and something resembling fig- 
paste. ‘‘*Taib, taib,” said the chief, 
waving his hand, and she ran away 
with the grace of a gazelle. ‘* You 
see,” pursued the chief, ‘‘she is as 
lithe as one of the willows there which 
overhangs the Jordan, and as beauti- 
ful asa dream. Are youa sheikh in 
your country beyond the sea?” He 
was informed that I belonged to the 
rank and file of humanity, when he 
said he would raise me to chieftaincy 
on my wedding day with the young 
person who had just left us. I ex- 
plained that I could not avail myself 
of his matrimonial offer, as I was 
obliged to return to my home. 

‘*Marry her for the time you live 
with us, and when you leave divorce 
her,” was his reply, which was a sig- 
nificant commentary on the marriage 
relations of this curious people. 

I endeavored to explain that such a 
union would be considered immoral in 
my country, and that such a proposi- 
tion could not be entertained. At 
this he removed the chibouque from 
his mouth, emitted a long thin breath 
of smoke, and philosophically re- 
marked, 
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‘¢ What a strange people !” 

We often strolled to the ford of the 
Jordan, usually designated as the place 
of John’s baptisms. Around us were 
swarthy men in shirts of camel’s hair, 
girdled at the waist, who, besides sour 
milk and pilaf, fed on locusts and wild 
honey, and who drank neither wine 
nor any other liquor. We idealized 
more than one Abdallah of the Wilder- 
ness into likeness with that Prophet 
whom Pilate regarded as the agitator 
and leader of a new faction. Messiahs 
there had been before, but they took 
up the sword to spread their faith, and 
perished by it. At length there came 
one who was without sword, who 
spoke evil of none, and laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the new religion of love 
and charity. The enthusiastic man 
had stood in the turbid stream before 
us, preaching and baptizing the mul- 
titudes who came down from Jerusa- 
lem and Galilee. We had come 
through the Wilderness where the 


forerunner so long dwelt—that dry, 
uninhabited region lying between the 


hills of Judea, the Dead Sea, and the 
Jordan—and we felt in looking at the 
dusky men of this waste, that we had 
a better idea of the appearance of the 
men of eighteen hundred years ago 
than we ever had before. 

We were not far from the site of the 
ancient Jericho, once called the ‘‘ City 
of the Palms.” One solitary tree of 
this description is seen in the neigh- 
borhood, which is a picture of desola- 
tion. The ancient palaces, vast cir- 
cus, and avenues lined with sycamore, 
balsam, and palm trees, were no more. 
Here was the last resting-place of 
Herod the Great after being driven out 
of Jerusalem; here he was at bay until 
he died, still practising his cruelty 
and finding his pleasure in Hellenic 
and Roman amusements. Over this 
ground he drove in Roman chariots; 
on this spot he sat in the royal seat of 
the amphitheatre of the gladiators. 
Of all these splendors there are now a 
score or two of mud huts, with corn- 
stalk roofs, enclosed by a wall of 
brush and stones, 
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About one hundred and fifty heads 
are covered by these roofs, and they 
belong to a small tribe of the most ab- 
ject and miserable Arabs in Palestine. 
They are dirty, attenuated, licentious, 
poor, and indolent. Their originally 
black hair appeared to be frizzled by 
the powerful sun into a reddish brown, 
and the complexion given them by 
the sun was made darker through 
want of soap and water. They are 
looked upon with contempt by Jew, 
Arab, and Gentile. They claim kin 
with a tribe of Bedouins dwelling in 
the south, but these do not admit the 
relationship. They represent, in a 
word, the lowest type of humanity. 
Yet forbidding as they are, they have 
found an English writer who calls 
them ‘‘ winsome,” which forces those 
who have seen these poor wretches to 
a conclusion not flattering to the au- 
thor of such a description. 

But this is one of numerous instances 
of inexactitude in those who have 
written concerning this country, which 
arises from a disposition to depend on 
natives such as dragomans and muka- 
rees for facts. These are, as every 
one familiar with them knows, un- 
trustworthy in any statements they 
make which may be in the remotest 
degree against their interests. The 
only way to get at the truth, it is 
hardly necessary to say, is to see and 
verify for oneself. 

The forlorn inhabitants of this vil- 
lage, which is called Er Riha, insisted 
on giving us a ‘‘fantasia” in front of 
our tents. Two dozen of them, con- 
sisting chiefly of women, formed in 
front of the camp, with that strange 
shout of the ‘‘trill la la la” peculiar 
to Arab women. One with a scarf in 
each band advanced before the others, 
and danced rather by contortions and 
swaying to and fro of the body and 
movements of the arms than by lifting 
of the feet. It was the dance, a trifle 
modified, which is practised through- 
out the East, but of course not in the 
perfection to which it attains in the 
Almehs of Egypt, so graphically de- 
scribed by one or two French writers. 
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The beauty of the Egyptian Almehs, 
and their picturesque costume, have 
doubtless largely contributed to their 
reputation; and when described by a 
poet like Mr. Curtis, in his ‘‘ Nile 
Notes of a Howadji,” they are in- 
vested with many charms. A gulf 
separates the dancers of the Nile from 
those of Jericho, and we were only too 
willing to get rid of them by giving 
backshish. There was some grace of 
movement displayed, but there was 
also what we considered a certain im- 
propriety for the eyes of our two gen- 
tle spectators, and this added to our 
desire to send them away, which was 
effected after some wrangling, with- 
out which nothing is accomplished in 
the East. 

Two Arab guards that we had 
brought with us from Jerusalem, in 
concert with the people of Mahmoud’s 
tribe, gave us another ‘‘ fantasia,” 
consisting of songs in the usual nasal 
two-four time, the singing being done 
by the women. The words were more 
or less improvised, and were in praise 
of their chief and ourselves. In those 
relating to us the stimulating motive 
was naturally prospective backshish. 
They vowed fidelity to their chief; he 
Was a generous captain and a terror to 
his enemies; he was a generous host 
and the camel of his houschold, the 
lion of the desert, and the jackass of 
the tribe—the name jackass not being 
given in the uncomplimentary sense 
which we usually attach to it. All 
this in the vocative, as, O camel! O 
jackass ! 

The singing was accompanied with 
dodging, swaying to and fro, clap- 
ping of hands, and those indescribable 
gutturals and grunts which are a part 
of the Arab tongue. A rude kind of 
banjo was the only instrument of music 
used. This continued for an hour or 
more, and became very monotonous, 

They also have their love songs, but 
they are not generally sung in public. 
The lover places himself in a secluded 
spot, within hearing of the beloved, 
and sings to her of his passion, she re- 
sponding with two or three of her wo- 
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men friends if his addresses be favor- 
ably received. He thus passes the 
greater portion of the night in calling 
her the nightingale of the woods, the 
bulbul of the desert, his cherished ga- 
zelle, and similar epithets. If his 
passion be reciprocated, she in time 
confesses that he is her camel or her 
jackass, her women friends joining in 
the chorus. 

The camel-drivers when riding or 
driving often sing by the hour, to 
beguile their long journeys and stimu- 
late their animals to a brisk pace; for 
the camel is known to be fond of this 
music, indifferent as it is. 

The love songs say little of the 
graces of the mind and heart, but 
dwell monotonously on supposed phy- 
sical perfections. This is especially the 
case in Arabs who inhabit the towns, 
where the first time they know the 
woman is to possess her. This is less 
so among the Bedouins, the man and 
wife having generally passed their 
childhoed together, the affection of 
early life often ripening into love. 
The woman of the desert exercises a 
certain freedom as to the choice of a 
husband which is denied to the woman 
of the town, and there are instances 
where she meets death rather than be 
united to a man she does not like. A 
place is shown on the summit of a 
mountain near Sinai, called the Dam- 
sel’s Rock, which marks the spot 
where two girls who were to have Deen 
married in the evening to men they 
disliked, went up to this elevation, 
twisted their long hair together, and 
threw themselves from the precipice. 
There is not sufficient energy of char- 
acter in the woman of the town to do 
this. 

The Bedouins are more nomadic 
than is generally believed, for they 
seldom stay in the same place over 
three or four days—enough to exhaust 
the slight pasturage offered by their 
meagre country—and then move on to 
other grounds, When the whole tribe 
is in motion, it is usually preceded sev- 
eral miles by half a dozen horsemen to 
reconnoitre. They are followed by 
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the body of horsemen and camel-riders, 
then come the flocks of sheep and 
goats and the she camels and thcir 
young; after these, the camels and 
males Jaden with the tents and the 
provisions, and lastly the women and 
children. 

In camping, the chief usually pitch- 
es his tent on the side next to the 
Mediterranean, for it is from that side 
the stranger generally comes, and on 
such occasions he is held to do the 
honors. He thrusts his lance into the 
ground alongside of this temporary 
abode, and ties his horse in front of it, 
and his followers do the same—at least 
those who have horses, The tent is 
divided into two apartments, the right 
being occupied by the men and the 
left by the women and small children. 
There is some effort at ornament on 
the men’s side, while the women’s is 
the receptacle of utensils and rubbish. 
When there is a stranger in the men’s 
apartment feminine eyes may gencral- 
ly be observed peering through the 
chinks of the dividing cloth, with that 


curiosity which belongs to the sex in 
all lands. 
Travellers often confound the fellah 


with the Bedouin. The first is a pea- 
sant who cultivates a patch of ground 
in the mountains, not far from a town 
or village where he sells the products 
of his garden. Only the hillsides, 
valleys, and some of the plains of 
Judea are sufficiently fertile to repay 
the labor of cultivation. The Bedouin 
is a wanderer of the plains and the 
desert, who looks down on the fellah 
and his peaceful pursuit. The latter 
is not prepared to resort to arms in 
defending his property, and the former 
is. The Bedouin is ostensibly a stock 
raiser, but he is also a robber and a 
blackmailer, by profession. His prop- 
erty is on the hoof—camels, horses, 
sheep, and goats—that is, when he has 
any. He has a certain beat over which 
he wanders; a kind of reservation ac- 
corded to him by his neighbors, but 
from which he makes frequent forays 
in quest of plunder and new pastures, 

The treasure of a Bedouin family is 
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a she camel, their vanity being a horse 
reserved solely for the master’s use. 
The camel’s milk is turned into butter, 
to buy barley for the horse. A portion 
of her milk goes into the goatskin for 
the daily nourishment of the family. 
She carries the provisions, the tent, 
and the women and children. Sure, 
prudent, and humble, she is of general 
utility. The gayly colored cloth and 
fringe are for the horse—for him the 
coracole and ‘‘ fantasia.” The camel 
is the worker and almost the provider 
of the family. 

The modern Abraham has no title- 
deeds to the land over which he roves, 
and occasionally he gives up his reser- 
vation accorded to him by custom to 
seek more fertile quarters. He also 
sometimes does it involuntarily, when 
vanquished by a stronger neighbor. 
The tenacity of ownership to a plot of 
ground which characterizes the civil- 
ized man is comparatively unknown to 
him. A clear atmosphere, a blue sky, 
and a constant sun, with liberty to 
roam wherever he lists, comprise his 
idea of happiness. His meagre reve- 
nues come from his animals. His 
mare—when he owns horseflesh it is al- 
ways a mare—gives him a colt almost 
every spring, which he sells as soon a3 
it can safely be separated from the 
mother. The young of camels, sheep, 
and goats are also sold, and the tri- 
fling wants of the family are supplied 
from day to day from the sale of but- 
ter made from the camels’ milk. 

So far no insurance company has 
shown enough temerity to insure this 
fortune on the hoof, and with reason, 
for it is almost as precarious as a for- 
tune in the fancy stocks of Wall street. 
Robbing is so much a custom of the 
country, that the rich Bedouin of to- 
day may be the poor one of to-morrow. 
The law of might prevails, as far as 
Syria and Palestine are concerned, ex- 
cept in the strip of imperfect civiliza- 
tion which extends along the coast of 
the Mediterranean back to the neigh- 
borhood of Damascus and Jerusalem, 
What takes place beyond the Jordan 
and the Dead Sea is almost a sealed 
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book. Murders, battles, and robberies 
occur daily, and we know nothing of 
them. With the aid of the telegraph 
and the newspaper reporter, we can 
see what is going on all over Europe 
and America, but here the curtain of 
a semi-barbarous condition shuts off 
our view; all the scenes of pillage and 
massacre are hidden, and we shall 
probably never know of them. 

There is but little discipline in a 
tribe, and little exercise of power by 
the chief. When the tribe desire to 
obtain some favor of the Turkish au- 
thorities through a pledge of their 
chief, they profess for the latter the 
greatest respect and obedience. Thus, 
in the town of Jerusalem, the chief ap- 
pears as an autocrat governing men 
who would never think of disputing 
his authority; that is, when he has a 
purpose to accomplish of the kind 
named. When these followers get out 
on the plains, beyond the sight of the 
Turkish governor and his officers, they 
are capable of quarrelling with their 
chief and of even giving him the lie. 


His authority over them is rather from 
personal qualities than from his her- 
editary title of sheikh. What they 
most prize in such a one are bravery, 


generosity, and hospitality. Ordinari- 
ly the leader fares no better than the 
tribe, although his wives may be ar- 
rayed in more finery than her neigh- 
bors, and he may mount aswifter mare 
than his subordinates. 

The discipline is so lax that the tribe 
will hardly brook orders from the 
chief. If an important project is en- 
tertained, it is discussed in republican 
fashion, and the general opinion ascer- 
tained before action is taken. In the 
matter of camping, for instance, the 
chief, instead of giving orders, selects 
what he considers a desirable spot, 
having an eye to pasturage and water, 
and pitches his tent, thrusts his lance 
into the ground and ties his mare, 
when the others usually foliow his ex- 
ample. A part of the tribe always imi- 
tate him, but occasionally some are 
found who will not pitch their tents 
at the place selected by their chief, 
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but move on to what they consider 
more desirable ground. 

The chieftaincy is sometimes subject 
to change. Cowardice and imbecility 
are apt to lead to forced abdication, 
when a member of the same family is 
elected to the post. Instances are 
known, however, where the best man 
has been selected, irrespective of 
family. 

The control which the chief exer- 
cises, limited as it is, is shared by an- 
ether, whose functions are similar to 
those of the medicine man of the North 
American Indians. In other words, to 
him are confided the care of the soul 
and the body; he is also endowed 
with the gift of prophecy. The office 
descends from father to son, and may 
not be taken from him who fills it on 
any pretext. Thus temporal power, 
such as it is, rests in the sheikh, and 
the spiritual power, such as it is, is 
vested in the character combining the 
seer, the physician, and the priest. 
His qualifications as a doctor are slen- 
der. He makes no headway against 
small-pox, which is the most fatal mal- 
ady of his people. Indeed, he does 
not go near the patient, but prescribes 
for him at an uncontagious distance, 
where he is attended by some one who 
has already had the disease. Inocula- 
tion is practised in some of the tribes, 
but others leave all to the will of God 
with that resignation which is so char- 
acteristic of this people. One of the 
most common remedies for disease in 
general is in burning the flesh about 
the seat of pain. This is done with a 
red-hot iron, and one frequently sees 
scarred circles on the person. If the 
malady does not soon yield to their 
efforts in this way, they abandon the 
case to the care of Providence. 

The custom of hiding the woman’s 
features before the man is deeply 
rooted, but the instinct of self-preser- 
vation is more so, and the English 
physician occasionally finds his way 
into the apartment of the women, 
where they carefully veil their faces in 
his presence, yet freely expose their 
persons if the diagnosis requires it. 
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There is no opposition to polygamy 
from a moral point of view, the insti- 
tution being in accordance with the 
teachings of the Koran, but there is 
from the additional expense which it 
entails. One wife is a comfort and a 
pleasure; two are a luxury which few 
Bedouins can afford. If, however, 
they have but one, she is occasionally 
changed for a new one. In the put- 
ting away of wives even Indiana would 
hardly be able to compete with the 
land of the Bedouin. It is the hus- 
band who pronounces the divorce, the 
wife not being permitted to leave her 
husband except with his permission. 
The process is simple: the dissatisfied 
husband says to his wife, ‘* Thou art 
divorced,” she mounts a she camel 
which he gives her as a parting pres- 
ent, and she rides home to the pater- 
nal tent. It is said that the thought 
of parting with the she camel often 
arrests the decree on the lips of the 
husband. The cause of the divorce, 
asin more civilized lands, is frequently 
The es- 


the birth of a new passion. 
poused Fatima has borne children, 
grown plain and somewhat old, and 
Atalia, the coveted maid, possesses 


the charms of youth and beauty. The 
contemplation of the two and the com- 
parison between them brings two con- 
tending forces to the mind of the hus- 
band, and after a struggle, alas! he 
too often gives up the she camel. 
And while she is sobbing over the 
separation in her father’s tent he is 
glorifying the new acquisition in some 
such words as: ‘* Carpets shall be laid 
for thy feet, O love, and the boiling 
beans shall diffuse their grateful 
odor.” 

As may be fancied, the boiling beans 
do not long continue to diffuse their 
grateful odor for her benefit. From 
the poetic maiden in the beginning 
who was ‘‘tall like the cedar of Leb- 
anon,” she becomes a mere servant of 
her husband. It is natural to suppose 
that the family of the divorced woman 
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would make complaint, but as a rule 
they do not. Should, however, a hint 
be conveyed to him that his treatment 
of the abandoned woman has not been 
exactly what it should have been, he 
simply replies that he did not like 
her. 

Sometimes, if the divorced wife is 
mother of several children, she is al- 
lowed to remain with them, and thus 
becomes a daily witness of her rival’s 
triumph. In such cases her only con- 
solation is in her children, who are 
always trained to be rather more af- 
fectionate to the mother than to the 
father. 

No stigma is attached to the di- 
vorced woman, which is only just 
since she has no voice in the separa- 
tion. Indeed, no imputation is cast 
upon her should she be divorced three 
or four times, though prudent men 
refrain from making a fourth or fifth 
matrimonial experience with her. 

If the wife is very unhappy with her 
husband, she sometimes flees from 
him, and seeks refuge with her friends, 
whither he dare not follow. This 
separation is tolerated, but it rarely 
occurs, for the reason that she is not 
permitted to marry again, while the 
husband is, the separation having all 
the effect of a divorce for him, but 
not for her. The contemplation of a 
single life affrights her, and she gen- 
erally prefers even a husband with 
whom she is unhappy to none at all. 
If the man has an affection for the es- 
caped wife, he sometimes induces her 
to return to the marital tent through 
presents of sheep and camels to herself 
and her family. 

Spinsters and bachelors are very 
rare—the latter ean hardly be said to 
exist. Living nearly in a state of na- 
ture as they do, it is the exception to 
find a manor woman not mated. The 
question of providing for a family, 
which keeps so many men and women 
from marrying in the countries of the 
West, does not exist here. 

ALBERT RHODES. 





WHAT MAKES THE POET? 


NE of the subjects, Sainte- 
Beuve says, around which is 
for ever going on a kind of critical 
tournament, is this subject of poetry. 
What is poetry? What are its essen- 
tial features? What distinguishes it 
from prose? Does the subject admit 
of accurate definition ? 

I, for one, think not. Beck of or 
underneath every definition, some 
other mind will find another defini- 
tion. No sooner have you laid down 
the rules for the poet than along 
comes a new genius and sets them at 
naught. You may get this or that 
one inside your enclosure, but there will 
surely be some refractory ones out- 
side. Indeed, the shepherdly critics 


have great trouble in trying to gather 
this wild flock into their rectangular 
fold. 

The poets themselves cannot define 


their art, and it is rarely that any two 
of them agree about the merits of a 
third. I judge that most of our east- 
ern or Atlantic poets, for instance, re- 
gard the new singer from the Sierras 
asafraud. But a man who can apply 
a new adjective to the sea at this date, 
as Miller has done in this line, 
I crossed the hilly sea, 

or who can use such an expression as 
this, ‘‘As pure as sea-washed sands,” 
has the true poetic quality, no matter 
what tricks he may be guilty of. In- 
deed, Miller evidently has more voice, 
more of the singing quality, the swell- 
ing, throbbing throat of the bird, than 
most of his eastern rivals. One could 
wish his fibre was a little more heroic, 
or in other words, that his lightning 
was not all summer twilight heat 
lightning. 

I think undoubtedly we have a 
poet of whom we shall be proud one 
of these days in the author of that 
brave love poem, ‘‘The New Day,”* 
though his riddle will probably prove 


* “The New Day.”’ By Richard Watson Gilder. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


more than a match for the readers of 
current poetry. He hides himself and 
his purpose or moral as cunningly and 
effectually in his poem as the greatest 
masters have done. Indeed, ‘‘ The 
New Day” is the purest production of 
high poetic art—art as illustrated by 
Shakespeare in his sonnets, for in- 
stance—that we have seen in a long 
time. Perhaps some exception may be 
taken to the dead set the author 
makes at describing the sunrise in his 
prelude. He goes about it too delib- 
erately. He marches up to it in such 
close order and in such regular time, 
that the sunrise has no chance for it- 
self; the odds are greatly against it. 
In poetry one likes better a surprise, a 
sudden sally, or a forlorn hope—loves, 
indeed, to see a few heroic, swift- 
footed lines break from the cover, and 
suddenly pluck away the fearful beauty 
that blooms in the very jaws of death. 
Such alone 
Can make the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs. 

Barring this pointblank character 
of it, this sunrise prelude is a success, 
This passage especially touches the im- 
agination: 

It was as on the opening of a door 
By one that in his hand alamp doth hold, 


Whose flame is hidden by the garment’s fold— 
The still air moves, the wide room is less dim. 


Many good critics say Emerson is 
not a poet; and Emerson himself finds 
few poets worth quoting from further 
west than Concord. Every good read- 
er undoubtedly knows what he likes 
in poetry, yet it is easy to be deceived 
as to the absolute worth of any given 
article. And why not, since it takes 
an expert to tell the diamond from 
French paste, or to recognize an old 
master amid modern imitations? And 
there are no poetical tests as sure as 
may be applied here. 

One thing I notice about the best 
poetry is, it is easy—so easy, that we 
wonder the same thing had not occur- 
red to us. It falls readily into every- 
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day currents and habits of thought. 
It is conversant with large and famil- 
iar objects. It is not recondite, or 
far-fetched, or difficult. 

Love may come, and love may gu, 

And fly like a bird from tree to tree, etc., 
says Tennyson, with the easy stroke of 
the master that he is. This is the 
charm of the Biblical writers, and of 
the early ballad songs of all nations. 
Herein I have my difficulties with 
Browning. Nothing is straight, and 
simple, and easy with that poet. 
Everything is doubled, and twisted, 
and knotted at both ends, and the 
mere mechanical effort of the mind, so 
to speak, in getting at his meaning, is 
very great. One does not object to 


having demands made upon him, so 
they be high demands and worthy; 
such, for instance, as Emerson makes 
in his poem of ‘ Brahma,” which is 
the best sample I know of of the easy 
and difficult combined, easy in expres- 
sion, but knotty in meaning: 


Far or forgot to me is near ; 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 
And one to me are shame and fame. 
They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven, 


There are two kinds of obscurity in 
poetry: the obscurity of deep water 
and the obscurity of the mud puddle. 
All the masters are transparent in ex- 
pression, no matter how deep their 
meaning may lic. 

Emerson’s style in both his prose 
and poetry is clear as plate glass. He 
tasks not the eye, but the sense of his 
reader. I would not intimate that 
there is anything muddy in Browning, 
nothing like the obscurity of little 
minds; but that his current never 
runs smooth, but is broken and con- 
torted when one would fain have it 
otherwise, and when it would be 
greater mastery to have it otherwise. 

Poems produced under great intel- 
lectual pressure, as many current ones 
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are, may be very brilliant and as- 
tonishing, but they seldom cleave to 
us; they do not root themselves in our 
affections. The public’s esteem is the 
open ground, the common field soil; 
the scholar’s or professor’s admiration 
is the soil in the hothouse, under the 
glass, and what flourishes so greenly 
in the latter may not flourish at all in 
the former. It may be too fine, too 
delicate; but this is one of the tests; 
it must grow and bloom in the com- 
mon heart, like Burns or Scott. True, 
the soil may be too poor, but sooner or 
later, if your poem has the true hardi- 
ness, and can stand the untempered 
air and sun of the market-place, it will 
take root and live. 

Tennyson, though an aristocratic 
poet, strikes his roots into the common 
soil; not into the uncultured to be 
sure; he demands the best tilth and a 
deep garden loam; but he is no hot- 
house plant, as Morris, and Rossetti, 
and Swinburn are. How easy is his 
touch, how broad and universal the 
elements with which he deals ! 


And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold, 
And far across the hills they went 

In that new world which is the old : 
Across the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess followed him, 

This is the softer side of Tennyson's 
genius. There is always a prince or 
princess, but they are intensely hu- 
man, and it is not simply a chord in 
the palace, or in the ‘‘moated grange,” 
that is touched, but a chord in the 
universal heart. 

I sometimes think that poetry is the 
moral or intellectual for heat; that 
which fuses and dissolves, and makes 
the universe plastic or liquid. I note 
the heat and fervency of all the great 
bards, and how the crude and solid 
facts of life or of history are melted 
down, and recant or reduced to an al- 
most impalpable vapor. How they 
warm up the mind too, and call into 
being a thousand hidden germs of 
thought and feeling. 

Then again it seems like vital force 
(perhaps the same thing). The poet 
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makes the dead alive, and the alive he 
makes more alive. 

Then I think the secret is depth and 
fulness of being. Reading the great 
poems is like swimming in deep wa- 
ter: how buoyant, how triumphant, 
how the lines lift us and bear us on. 

Of course deep pathos, great pas- 
sion, great power, makes great poetry. 
Anything that awakens the emotion of 
the sublime is to me great poetry. 
There are certain poems, certain mod- 
ern ones, that smite this chord ‘‘ rude- 
ly and hard,” from first to last. I 
cannot read certain of Walt Whitman’s 
poems, for instance—notably the long 
one in which he celebrates himself, 
typically, and which is simply an exhi- 
bition of primal power, an unloosen- 
ing of the throat, and an operatic 
launching forth of the voice to its ut- 
most, and not what is called an artis- 
tic development or portrayal of a set 
theme—without being bent and swayed 
like a tree in a tempest. At times the 
surge and rush of the thought is so 
great that I can hardly stand it. There 


is something fearful about it, as there 


always is about the sublime. And yet 
some of the best critics in the country 
deny that Whitman is a poet. Mr. 
Stedman, I think, points a hostile para- 
graph at him in his ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” 
Poor Whittier burned his book up, 
which Colonel Higginson thinks the 
author himself ought to have done. 
Lowell can hardly find words in which 
to express his contempt for him, and 
both Emerson and Bryant leave him 
out of their collections of household 
poetry. 

But a candid reader will find some- 
thing to admire in all the poets. When 
I want candy and cake, as I do some- 
times in small quantities, I know where 
to find them. When I want to be lulled 
and soothed, and to recline at ease and 
dream dreams, I know what poet to 
take down. I have a thirst sometimes 
that none can slake but Wordsworth. 
Tennyson is a sumptuous poet, and a 
manly one; he is a pure luxury; some 
of the recent women poets, as Mrs. 
Piatt, have the real vital throb. Low- 
ell isscholarly, and now and then coins 
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phrases nearly as good as Shakespeare’s ; 
but when in the morning my spirit 
feels fresh and strong, and craves the di- 
lation of real power, I can find nothing 
recent that satisfies me like ‘* Leaves 
of Grass.” This isa candid confession, 
and is not meant at all as an ex parte 
one. Onething that takes me in Whit- 
man is the tremendous personal force 
and magnetism back of his poems, and 
felt through them as the sun through 
vapor; not merely intellectual grasp, 
or literary skill, but a soft yet resist- 
less volition and potency that wraps 
its arms around me, and conquers me 
whether I willor not. Thisis perhaps 
what a well-known British poet meant 
when he said that he perceived the 
poems had great go inthem. I am not 
troubled at all by what the critics call 
his want of art, or his violation of art. 
I see that he at once sweeps away all 
that is commonly meant by that term. 
The dominant impression is always 
that of the living presence and voice. 
He will have no curtains, he says, not 
the finest curtains, between himself 
and his reader; and in thus bringing 
me face to face with his subject, I per- 
ceive he not only has not escaped art, 
but I perceive an art greater than any 
before. I perceive also that he has not 
been afraid of the charge of being un- 
poetical, knowing well that poesy is a 
spirit and not a form, as our critics 
teach, and that he who makes the 
greatest show of serving her often 
serves her least; while from her true 
lord and lover a glance, a gesture, is 
sufficient. 

Another thing I find the masterly 
poems have, and that is an adequate 
material basis. It is only the poet- 
lings that are afraid of the coarse com- 
mon facts, and that think every word 
must be a beautiful word. The poem 
must not be all forehead, or top head; 
it must have back head as well, and a 
good broad base to the skull. Here 
the heat and push and power lie. I per- 
ceive how careful Shakespeare is to 
keep his fine sentiments, his lofty 
ideals, balasted with coarse, homely ma- 
terial facts or allusions. Every fine 
word or fine character has its foil. 
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Real wrath, real passion, real inspira- 
tion, seizes upon the rank, deep words 
—hell, damnation, God, etc.—as their 
proper tools and equipment. What 
folly to go on refining, and eliminat- 
ing, and casting out the good devils 
—to follow on in the direction in which 
language is most euphonious, and life 
least carnal, and think tiiat is the way 
to make beautiful poems. Beauty 
without its opposite, without a rank, 
material basis, enfeebles. The world 
is not thus made; man is not thus 
nourished. The fervid poetic spirit 
cannot only stand the gross, the car- 
nal, it is the very breath of her nos- 
trils, the very ground under ker feet. 
There is no potency or regnancy with- 
out it. Light is not composed of one 
ray alone, not merely of the violet and 
indigo, but of red and orange, and the 
still coarser heat rays. You may strain 
out these latter, and have only the 
delicate, impotent, efflorescent rays 
left, as most of our poets do. Where 
is the stimulating, fructifying, life- 
giving red and orange in the New 
England poets? Poe had them at times, 
but there was also an infernal gleain 
in him that was not so wholesome. 

Which one of our dainty singers 
would not be ruined by the use of such 
rank words as belly, or hog, or prosti- 
tute, or by confessing to any carnal 
appetites or homely and common- 
place attractions? You cannot put 
such wine into such thin skins; but 
there is plenty of it in the old bards 
and in the Biblical poets. The Greek 
bards always merged beauty into 
power by the extent to which they 
piled on the horrible, the terrific, or 
the gross and human. They never 
pursued beauty for its own sake, but 
for the sake of power. 

These are some of the literary ethics 
of the subject; and if I preach them 
with too much warmth, it is because I 
always feel a little wicked when I see 
how our decorative and superfluous 
poets avoid the great highways of 
power, and go wandering through the 
little paths and by-ways, and insist 
upon it that these are the circuits of 
the gods. 
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What, finally, are some of the es- 
sential characteristics of a poct of the 
first order ? 

I recently heard a distinguished au- 
thor say of a noted poet that though 
he was cultured and trained, built 
and squared and plumed like a house, 
yet it was all dead work; he did not 
grow and expand; he was not like a 
vital, moving, reproducing force of 
nature, which after all was the only 
real thing. If beneath all there was 
not this, something equivalent to the 
expansive, dynamic, ever fresh ele- 
mental forces, the rest at best was 
only respectable. ‘‘It is nothing in 
these times,” said he, ‘‘ to be learned 
and critical, or to write elegant poems. 
Almost any man can attain to these 
things.” 

It struck me that these words weat 
to the quick, and that they called at- 
tention to qualities that are nearly 
lost sight of in the present day. Look- 
ing back, I found nearly or suggestively 
the same thing in Lessing, the father 
of all that is good in modern criticisin. 

Lessing calls it action. ‘* Bodies,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ are the proper objects of 
painting, and actions the proper sub- 
jects of poetry.” That is to say, if i 
understand him rightly, the poct 
must forever move on. He must give 
the object indicatively, in its progress 
toward its fulfilment, thus not fore- 
stalling the imagination, but stimulat- 
ing it. 

‘* Homer wishes to paint us the bow 
of Pandarus; a bow of horn of such 
and such a length, well polished and 
tipped with gold at eitherend. What 
does he? Enumerate all these dry 
details one after another? Not at all: 
that might be giving a minute de- 
scription of such a bow, but could 
never be called painting it. He bo- 
gins with the chase of the wild goat 
out of whose horns the bow was made. 
Pandarus himself had lain in wait for 
and killed it among the rocks: its horns 
were of an extraordinary size, and for 
that reason were destined to be turned 
into a bow.” In like manner, he says, 
Homer does not describe the shield of 
Achilles as finished and complete, but 
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as it is being wrought; thereby con- 
verting a tedious painting of a body 
into a vivid picture of an action. 

Lessing shows how this cannot be 
said of the shield of ness in Virgil. 
The poet himself stops to explain and 
elaborate: ‘‘ The finesse of a courtier 
who adorns his subject with every 
kind of flattering allusion is transpar- 
ent in it all, but not the great genius, 
which relies entirely upon the intrinsic 
merit of his work, and rejects all ex- 
ternal means of rendering it interest- 
ing.” 

In enlarging further upon this idea, 
and in pointing out how the life of the 
poem flags and finally goes out, when 
the poet stands apart from this sub- 
ject and regards it critically, he says 
that though the Iliad is founded upon 
the beauty of Helen, yet Homer has 
never once described that beauty; 
and remarks how the poets of his own 
day would have expatiated upon this 
point. In this connection the great 
German quotes approvingly a remark 
of Horace, who says that ‘‘ when the 
poetaster can do nothing more, he at 
once begins to paint a grove, an altar, 
a brook meandering through pleasant 
meads, or a rapid stream, or a rain- 
bow.” 

Lessing, of course, does not mean to 
say that description does not come 
within the province of the poet; for 
who can describe if the poet cannot ? 
Indeed, none other can describe as 
wellas he. His representation shall 
vie in reality and in its effect upon the 
mind with the scene itself. But the 
poet’s description of a scene or an ob- 
ject will not be a photographic copy 
of it, but a vital reproduction of it 
that leaves room for the imagination to 
work. The thing is alive at once. 
Take Shakespeare’s famous lines de- 
scriptive of sunrise: 

——and jocund day 
Stands tipt-toe on the mountain tops, 
or this long-shore touch from Walt 
Whitman: 
The gg arms out in the breakers tirelessly toss- 
gs 
or this line from Wordsworth: 
The cataracts blow their trumpets from the steep, 
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or this night-scene from the latter 
poet, which is one of the most vivid 
pieces of description I know of, and 
so full of the quality Lessing demands: 


At length a pleasant instantaneous gleam 

Startles the pensive traveller as he treads 

His lonesome path, with unobserving eye 

Bent southward; he looks up—the clouds are 
split 

ouaneat above his head he sees 

The clear moon, and the glory of the heavens. 

There, in a black blue vault, she sails along, 

Follow'd by multitudes of stars, that, small, 

And sharp, and bright, along the dark abyss, 

Drive as she drives. How fast they wheel away, 

Yet vanish not! The wind is in the tree, 

But they are silent ; still they roll along, 

Immeasurably distant ; and the vault, 

Built round by those white clouds, enormous 
clouds, 

Still deepens its unfathomable depth. 

As a sample of the opposite style 
take almost any of Pope's descriptive 
passages; for whatever else Pope may 
have had, he did not have the creative 
touch. 

This brings me to say again, in the 
words of my critic, that volition, 
interior emotional power, and not the 
capacity for skilful elaboration or 
beauty of embellishment, finally dis- 
tinguishes the real poet. If there is not 
something in him which flows and suf- 
fuses, which is analagous to the grow- 
ing, dilating, priapistic forces of na- 
ture, he does not belong to the true 
and divine race of bards. 

All the master poets have what 
Whitman calls ‘‘ the fluid of attaching 
character.” Their works have an in- 
terior, chemical, assimulative power, 
a sort of gastric juice which dissolves 
thought and form, and dissolves and 
holds in vital fusion religions, times, 
races, and the theory of their own 
construction, flaming up with electric 
and defiant power—power without any 
admixture of resisting form, asin a liv- 
ing organism, 

There are in nature two types or 
forms, the cell and the crystal. One 
means the organic, the other the inor- 
ganic ; one means growth, development, 
life; the other means reaction, solidifi- 
cation, rest. The hint and model of all 
creative works is the cell; critical, re- 
flective, and philosophical works are 
nearer akin to the crystal; while there 
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is much good literature that is neither 
the one nor the other distinctively, but 
which in a measure touches and includes 
both, as the prose writings of Emerson, 
for instance. But crystallic beauty, or 
cut and polished gems of thought, the 
result of the reflex rather than the 
direct action of the mind, we do not 
expect to find in the best poems, 
though they may be most prized by 
specially intellectual persons. In the 
immortal poems the solids are very 
few, or do not appear at all as solids— 
as lime and iron any more than they 
do in organic nature, in the flesh of 
the peach or the apple. The main 
thing in every living organism is the 
vital fluids; nine tenths of man is 
water; and nine tenths of Shake- 
speare is passion, emotion—fluid hu- 
manity. Out of this arise his forms, 
as Venus arose out of the sea, and as 
man is daily built up out of the liquids 
of the body. We cannot taste, much 
less assimilate, a solid until it becomes 
a liquid; and your great idea, your ser- 
mon or moral, lies upon your poem a 
dead, cumbrous mass unless there is 


adequate heat and solvent, emotional 


power. Herein I think Wordsworth’s 
‘*Excursion ” fails as a poem. It has 
too much solid matter. It is an over- 
freighted bark that does not ride the 
waves buoyantly and lifelike. 

The physical cosmos itself is not a 
thought, but an act. Natural objects 
do not affect us like well wrought 
specimens or finished handicraft, 
which have nothing to follow, but as 
living, procreating energy. Nature 
is perpetual transition. Everything 
passes and presses on; there is no 
pause, no completion, no explanation. 
To produce and multiply endlessly, 
without ever reaching the last possi- 
bility of excellence, and without com- 
mitting herself to any end, is the law 
of nature. 

These considerations bring us very 
near the essential difference between 
prose and poetry, or rather between 
the poetic and the didactic treatment 
of a subject. The essence of creative 
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art is always the same; namely, inte- 
rior movement and fusion; while the 
method of the didactic or prosaic 
treatment is fixity, limitation. The 
latter must formulate and define; but 
the principle of the former is to flow, 
to suffuse, to mount, to escape. We 
can conceive of life only as something 
constantly becoming. It plays for ever 
on the verge. It is never in loco, but 
always in transitu. Arrest the wind, 
and it is no longer the wind; close 
your hands upon the light, and behold, 
it is gone. 

The antithesis of art is science, as 
Coleridge has intimated. As the lat- 
ter aims at the particular, so the for- 
mer aims at the universal. One would 
have truth of detail, the other truth of 
ensemble. The method of science may 
be symbolized by the straight line, 
that of art by the curve. The results 
of science, relatively to its aim, must 
be parts and pieces; while art must 
give the whole in every act; not quan- 
titively of course, but qualitively— 
by the integrity of the spirit in which 
it works. 

The Greek mind will always be the 
type of the artist mind, mainly because 
of its practical bent, its healthful ob- 
jectivity. The Greek never looked in- 
ward, but outward. Criticism and 
speculation were foreign to him. His 
head shows a very marked predomi- 
nance of the motor and perceptive 
principle over the reflective. The ex- 
pression of the face is never what we 
call intellectual or thoughtful, but 
commanding. His gods are not phil- 
osophers, but delight in deeds, jus- 
tice, rulership. 

What volumes of nebulous, unused 
power in all the great progenitors of 
literature | The workers that succeed 
them are quickly seized by the demon 
of elaboration and refinement. The 
third remove is usually characterized 
by sentiment and precision of form; 
while the dead level of respectable 
commonplace is at last reached in the 
glorious gilding of the meretricious 
muse. 

Joun Burrovuaeas. 
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HE Saut Basque is the oddest, 
funniest dance in the world. 

Manuelo Zuloaga was the best dancer 
at St. Jean de Kampoua, a village that 
seemed compressed by the two ranges 
of the Pyrenees between which it lay 
into two long serpentine streets; on 
one side of each the houses wére set 
square against the cliffs which rose 
abruptly behind them, and on the 
other they clung to either side of the 
gorge which ran between, and down 
which leaped and danced a tributary 
ofthe Garonne. An insignificant little 
stream it looked, bridged all along, 
and unbridged scarcely affording a 
barrier to communication between 
friends living on either side. Manuclo 
had leaped across it many a time. 
Manuelo was only ten years old, but 
there was not another mountaineer in 
the canton so sure of foot and agile in 
clambering after the goats, or so light 
and graceful in the Saut Basque. Old 
Pedro, who played the zambomba, or 
Basque drum, at all the weddings and 
on the féte of St. Jean, always inquired 
if little Manuelo was to lead the exer- 
cise, and if not, then his services were 
not to be had. 

They had come to be regarded as in- 
separable. Old Pedro was alone in the 
world, and Manuelo the son of a 
wealthy house whose flocks, though not 
as large as those of Job of old, yet 
marked their owner as a man of sub- 
stance in the valley, whose wealth lay 
not alone in the flocks, but also in the 
busy mill up the valley, and in ances- 
tral stores of linen laid up in cedran 
chests as the dowry of his only other 
child, pretty Pepita. 

‘*Nothing in France,” an English 
writer has said with much truth, ‘is 
more beautiful than the Basque Pyre- 
nees.” The magnificent scenery of the 
higher ranges is hardly surpassed by 
Switzerland itself. St. Sauveur, the 
Vallée de Gippe, Pic du Midi, Luchon, 


Cauterets, Pierrefitte, and Les Eaux 
Chauds are each romantically and 
wildly picturesque. Besides the natu- 
ral attractions there are fascinating 
architectural and historical remains; 
old Templar churches at St. Savin, 
Luz, and Poussec, and an interesting 
citadel at St. Jean Pied de Port, guard- 
ing the entrance into Spain. This 
fortress was constructed by Vauban, 
with whose system of fortification 
Viollet le Duc has made us familiar in 
his ‘‘Histoire d’une Fortresse.” St. 
Jean is the patron of the Basques, and 
they love to give his name to their 
towns, with the addition of some dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. Port is the 
Basque word for pass, and the citadel 
town is appropriately named St. John 
at the Foot of the Pass. Near by lies 
a little village, St. Jean le Vieux, and 
so named from the presence of a sor- 
cerer in whom the simple people be- 
lieve most reverently. St. Jean de Luz, 
or St. John of the Light, is so called 
from its lighthouse, and St. Jean de 
Kampoua, or 8t. John in the Shadow, 
is a suitable name for a village situated 
as the one in which our story is laid, 
between two ranges of mountains 
which only permitted the sun to look 
upon its inhabitants for a few hours in 
the middle of the day. 

The nive or brook that divided the 
village was, after Pedro, Manuelo’s 
dearest friend. There was something 
sympathetic in their natures, for Man- 
uelo was a moody child, and the brook 
had its moods too; dancing merrily, 
carelessly along above the waterfall, 
but growing more earnest and intense 
as the mighty drawing of anaim just 
ahead laid its influence on the brook’s 
susceptible will: thoughtful, darkly 
silent, and deep in the pool under the 
crag; shallow and childish, with 
gushes of light laughter, as it played 
at marbles noisily with the many-col- 
ored pebbles; widening into a mirror 
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for the pretty Basque girls who knelt 
beside it, beating out their washing ou 
its flat stones; narrow here for a bridge, 
broad.and sunny there to give a ford 
to the sheep, and deep and shadowy 
in the dell back of the mill for the 
speckled trout and the fisher. Manu- 
elo would lean from the mill windows 
and tell his secrets tothe brook. The 
brook was responsive too, and told 
him secrets: where the trout were, or 
the wild flowers he liked best, and the 
history of the shining pebbles that he 
waded far in to pick up: how this 
was a fragment of purple porphyry, 
and that a white cube of crystal spar, 
here a little heart-shaped blood-stone, 
and there a fragment of emerald- 
striped malachite. He had often raced 
with it down the valley and explored 
it to its ice-cold source in the moun- 
tains, near the spot where Pedro spread 
the nets to catch the turtle-doves that 
cross the Pyrenees by thousands in 
the autumn. Manuelo had grown up 
in this lonely way because his sister 
was too old to be acompanion for him. 
Pretty Pepita she was called, and 
rightly, for there was something be- 
witching in the dark eyes, the clear 
olive of her oval face, and the jetty 
hair, braided in one long tress, for 
the family preserved the national cos- 
tume, and Pepita wore the white 
sleeves, scarlet corsage, and short blue 
petticoat, suggestive of the dress of an 
Italian model, and white alpagatas, or 
sandals laced about her shapely ankles 
with dark blue braid. Manuelo wore 
the scarlet boina, or turban-like hat, 
short, dark breeches, a dazzlingly 
white shirt, with his embroidered jack- 
et thrown over one shoulder, and san- 
dals that matched his sister’s. 

To-day Papa Zuloaga is dressed in 
the same fashion, for it is holiday time 
for the family; he has been busy fora 
week past with the legal settlements 
that followed Pepita’s betrothal, and 
with preparations for the wedding, 
which is to be a very grand affair, in 
the Basque fashion, and lasting three 
days. The bridegroom is the son of 
the surgeon, Dr. Ospitaletche, who 
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lives in the imposing stone mansion on 
the other side of the torrent. Tohonor 
the occasion a frail suspension bridge 
has been stretched between the balco- 
nies of the two homes, symbolizing the 
union of the houses. It is gayly dec- 
orated with bright bits of tapestry 
and carpet, with garlands of flowers 
and ribbon streamers; but no one has 
crossed it yet; this honor is reserved 
for the bride and bridegroom. Guests 
have been invited from far and near, 
and both houses as well as the village 
Jonda are crowded to overflowing. 

Pepita and her lover climbed to the 
top of the mountain this morning to 
see the day dawn before any one else 
in the village. There was a flush over 
the eastern range which told them 
that sunrise was near. Slowly the 
crimson disc mounted above the moun- 
tain crest. ‘‘It is red as blood,” said 
young Ospitaletche; ‘‘that is an ill 
omen.” ‘‘ No,” said Pepita; ‘‘it is 
the great red seal that God sets to our 
marriage, like the one in scaling wax 
on the contract at the maicrie.” The 
young man looked again. 

‘*T have always heard there was a 
man in the moon,” he said, ‘‘but I 
never knew before that there was one 
in the sun.”” It was Father Tolo, who 
ascended the mountain top with the 
rising sun behind his claret-colored 
umbrella. He was a friend of Papa 
Zuloaga, and arrived just in time to 
take part in the marriage ceremonies. 
These commence with a mock siege; 
early this evening the young men of 
the town meet at the home of the 
bridegroom to prepare for the attack. 
Manuelo can see them, as he peeps be- 
tween the griffins in the wrought iron 
balcony railing, lighting their torches 
at a great bonfire, and joining in a 
Saut Basque about it. The masic 
makes his toes tingle, and the smell of 
cakes which the women have been fry- 
ing in his own home is equally aggra- 
vating. He runs into the great kitch- 
en to see the preparations. In this 
immense room, which, with the stair- 
case and stable, occupy the entire low- 
er floor, are gathered all the friends of 
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the family chatting noisily in merry 
confusion. The young girls are group- 
ed about Pepita, who wears her rich- 
est suit, with her mother’s Basque 
cross and heart of gold filagree on the 
broad band of velvet at her throat; 
there are gold coins too in her hair, 
and a curious gold chain, with its four 
strands of differently fashioned links, 
falling over her bodice. A long table 
is stretched across the room, laden 
with good things; hot Spanish wine 
lies in skins in the gayly striped blank- 
ets, under which they have been 
brought over the mountains by mules, 
now champing in the next room. A 
whole lamb is slowly turning on the 
spit under the great chimneypiece, 
which empties half its smoke into the 
room. 

Suddenly old Pedro sounds atten- 
tion on his zambomba, and the noisy 
chatter ceases. Then Papa Zuloaga, 
with much pomp, places the heavy bar 
across the door, and secures the other 
fastenings; at every window stands a 
sentinel supplied with baskets of cakes 
round and large as cannon balls. A 
scout, returning from the top of the 
house, reports the besiegers upon the 
march, On they come, with music, 
laughter, and shouting, commencing 
the attack when within a few yards of 
the house by a discharge into the air 
of musketry, replied to by the besicged 
by a bombardment of cakes. Then 
young Ospitaletche advances, and Pe- 
pita appearing at an open window, 
the two sing a rude duet, in which the 
bridegroom demands the surrender of 
the garrison, and the bride replies 
with taunts and derision, which seem 
to goad the attacking party to mad- 
ness, as they spring upon the balcony 
and attempt to carry away Pepita, who 
is snatched into the dwelling by her 
friends and the window closed. Ser- 
enades succeed, and then a display of 
fireworks, followed by more rough 
sham fighting, in which Father Tolo’s 
umbrella, being used at once as spear 
and shicld, has a spring broken. 
After this the garrison capitulates, 
Papa Zuloaga issuing with a flag of 
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truce, and returning arm in arm with 
young Ospitaletche at the head of the 
conquerors. ; 
But this is only half the fun. Now 
that the fort is taken Pepita must be 
found. The band break up iato sack- 
ing parties, who ransack the house 
from garret to cellar. In one of the 
chambers behind the heavy curtains is 
found what appears to be a bedridden 
old woman, covered by a feather bed, 
wearing a profusely rufiled night-cap, 
and still further disguised by bandages 
across the face. Four of the invaders 
lift the mattress by the corners, carry 
it down to the kitchen, lay it upon the 
table, and call to the physician’s son 
to heal the sick. With a trembling 
hand the expectant bridegroom tears 
away the bandages, and loud is the 
merriment when there appears not the 
face of blushing Pepita, but the de- 
risive visage of old Pedro the musi- 
cian. Now one of the youths staggers 
in from the stable and lays before the 
fire a large and suspiciously shaped 
bundle of straw; in response to sundry 
pokes into its centre, the bundle com- 
mences to roll rapidly over the floor, 
the cord which binds it is cut, and 
Manuelo rises, shaking the straws from 
his curly locks. Baffled again, the 
party fly to the top of the house; had 
they been among the seekers at Mode- 
na, Ginevera would never have remain- 
ed undiscovered in her chest, for all 
the coffers are opened and Benita’s 
linen is strewn ruthlessly over the 
floor. One digging in the meal chest 
is met by the sudden apparition of 
Father Tolo, throwing about him a 
dusty cloud as he brandishes the um- 
brella, which had kept the flour from 
his reverend eyes, Again the irricina, 
or shrill mountain ery, is sounded, 
summoning all to the kitchen to inves- 
tigate another discovery. This time 
one of the young men totters in, bear- 
ing upon his shoulders a large sack of 
charcoal which he has found in an ob- 
scure corner of the cellar. The sack 
is opened, a few pieces of charcoal 
fall to the floor, and Pepita’s still 
blacker hair is brought to view. 
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Young Ospitaletche helps her from her 
place of concealment, and they take 
the seats prepared for them at the 
head of the table, and a bountiful sup- 
per, of which all partake, ends the 
ceremonies of the first day. 


The next morning a hood of cloud 
enveloped the loftiest mountain peak, 
but the weatherwise predicted that it 
would not rain in the valley until 
evening. At noon the same party 
came in soberer guise, and joining the 
bride and her friends, proceeded to 
the mairrie, where the legal require- 
ments were complied with. Then, 
before entering the church, Pepita 
(complying with an ancient custom of 
the country) knelt in the open street, 
strewn here with rushes and rose 
leaves, before an altar improvised 
from a chair covered with a snowy 
napkin, and wept real or feigned 
tears at leaving her father’s house. 
Each of the company, as they passed 
into the church, dropped in the wood- 
en plate at her side a copper cent, the 
only wedding present of the Basque 
bride. Had she not wept they would 
have withheld their contributions, de- 
riding her with the worst of re- 
proaches, ‘* Here is a girl who is glad 
to be married.” After leaving the 
church, where the young couple take 
their vows before Father Tolo, they 
pass, the others following in proces- 
sion, by way of Pepita’s old home, 
across the swaying bridge, to the new; 
Mamma Ospitaletche showering down 
from the window several handsful of 
wheat (emblem of abundance) upon 
Pepita’s head, and saying as she does 
so, ‘‘May abundance be your portion 
in this house.” After this comes 
more feasting, this time at Papa Ospi- 
taletche’s expense, with more of 
drinkables than of eatables, for the 
dinner is to be followed by dancing, a 
grand Saut Basque led by the little 
Manuelo. Neither of these feasts is 
the wedding dinner proper; that is 
still to come; to-morrow will be the 
‘*Day of Rejoicings,” and the dinner 
will take place at the fonda, a village 
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inn. To this both families contribute; 
there is to be a barbecue of Papa Os- 
pitaletche’s best heifers, and the sheep 
are still grazing upon the mountain 
which are to furnish Papa Zuloaga’s 
share of the refreshments. 

This has been the order of a Basque 
wedding as handed down from the 
earliest tradition. As the dancing 
boys and maidens make the balcony 
bend and spring to meet their bound- 
ing feet, and even in the excitement 
of the dance recklessly cross and re- 
cross the lantern-hung bridge, the 
picture presented is as brilliant as any 
scene in Spain, and a part of the mar- 
riage ceremonial is undoubtedly bor- 
rowed from old Spanish rites as re- 
ported by the ancient chroniclers, 

The marriage of the Cid, translated 
by Mr. Lockhart from the Spanish 
ballad, offers so many points of re- 
semblance to Pepita’s wedding, and to 
the weddings celebrated to-day in this 
part of the world, that I cannot help 
quoting a part of it here: 

The King had taken order 
That they should raise an arch, 
From house to house all over, 
In the way where they must march, 
They have hung it all with lances, 
And shields and glittering helms, 
Brought by the Campeador 
From out the Moorish realms, 
Thcy have scattered olive branches 
And rushes in the street, 
And the ladies fling their garlands 
At the Campeador’s feet. 
With tapestry and broidery, 
Their balconies between, 
To do his bridal honor, 
Their walls the burghers screen. 

These ancient weddings were, it 
would seem, even more extravagantly 
frolicsome than the modern, the peo- 
ple making them, when they occurred 
in high life, the occasion for a general 
carnival, and joining the procession 
masked and in uncouth and tudicrous 
disguises. After describing a number 
of these, the ballad relates: 


With antics and with fooleries, 
With shouting and with laughter, 
They fill the streets of Burgos, 
And the devil he comes after. 
For the King had hired the horned fiend, 
For sixteen maravedis, 
And there he goes with hoofs for toes 
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To terrify the ladies. 

Then comes the bride Zimena; 
The King, he holds her hand, 

And the Queen, and all in fur and pall, 
The nobles of the land. 

All down the street the ears of wheat 
Were round Zimena flying; 

The King lifts off her bosom sweet 
Whatever there is lying. 

As the dancers at Pepita’s wedding 
crossed the little bridge, they were 
surprised to see how near the water 
looked. They knew from the mantle 
of cloud which the mountain had 
drawn down over its shoulders, that it 
had been raining all day further up, 
and now the air betokened a storm. 
But once within the house the dancing 
and the cheery sound of Pedro’s zam- 
bomba, a hand organ, and a pair of vi- 
olins, drowned all thoughts of danger. 
Suddenly Pepita discovered that she 
had lost her wedding ring. ‘‘It must 
have slipped off on our way from the 
church,” said young Ospitaletche, and 
to please Benita the two, taking a lan- 
tern, set out in search of it. They 
could not have been more than half 
way to the church when the storm 
burst upon the valley. ‘‘ They will be 
drenched,” said Father Tolo, and tak- 
ing his umbrella, he hastened after 
them. The others, continuing their 
dancing, paid no attention to the tem- 
pest which raged without, until at the 
height of the merriment one of the 
girls discovered that her feet were 
wet, and a little rivulet was trickling 
in under the door. Dr. Ospitaletche 
threw it open, and with frightened 
screams the girls sprang upon chairs 
and tables, and threw themselves 
about the necks of their fathers and 
brothers, The floor was all a shallow 
lake. 

Old Bastien, the sorcerer, raised his 
withered hand and exclaimed, ‘It is 
the coming of the Son of Man!” 
Bastien was a wizard who lived in a 
hut on the mountain, and was consult- 
ed by girls who wished their fortunes 
told and by old women who had lost 
a goat or some household treasure. 
His prophecies were listened to with 
awe and credulity, and for a year past 
he had not failed to present himself at 
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every wedding feast, and solemnly to 
repeat the warning: ‘‘For as in the 
days that were before the flood they 
were eating and drinking, marrying 
and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noe entered into the ark, and 
knew not until the flood came and 
took them all away; so shall also the 
coming of the Son of Man be.” It 
needed no prophet to tell what was 
before them now. The doctor lifted a 
lamp and looked out. ‘‘ Merciful hea- 
ven!” he cried; ‘‘the bridge is gone, 
and the water is level with the balco- 
ny. To the mountains! Quick, by 
the front door!” It wastoo late. As 
they opened it a far-away thunderous 
crash was heard. It was the breaking 
of the dam at Papa Zuloaga’s mill. 

Then walls came down with ruin and rout, 

Then beaten foam flew all about, 

And all the mighty floods were out. 
With one giant wrench the house was 
torn from its foundation, rose as if to 
meet the flood, then sank beneath the 
waters. St. Jean de Kampoua was not 
the only village carried away that 
night without a moment’s warning, 
for it was the spring of 1875, when the 
terrible inundations desolated the 
beautiful south of France. Many avil- 
lager and village saw that evening— 

For the last time the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirrored wave Garonne, 

For the innocent appearing mountain 
brooks were as treacherous as the beau- 
tiful, smiling river, and leaped to help 
it drown the children it had sported 
with but a few days before. 

The valley of St. Jean de Kampoua 
branches at its lower extremity into 
two other gorges; a low range of 
mountains beginning here in a great 
rock against whose foot the brook di- 
vides into two rivulets, each pursuing 
its course on either side of this lesser 
range. Crowning the rocky promon- 
tory stands the village church; bridges 
span the chasm on either side, and 
steps are cut in the solid rock up to its 
door. It was on one of these little 
bridges that Father Tolo felt the first 
violence of the storm, which uncere- 
moniously turned his umbrella inside 
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out, and nearly wrenched it from his 
grasp. He saw Pepita and her hus- 
band entering the building, and 
strange to say, others toiling before 
him up the long steps and hastening 
down the village streets on either side 
of the ravine toward the bridges. This 
was when the lightning lit up the 
whole valley for an instant, leaving a 
blacker darkness after it had gone. 
He was half way up the staircase, the 
church bell overhead clanging out the 
alarm with loud, hurried strokes, when 
that awfully indescribable explosive 
sound echoed down the valley. Father 
Tolo hastened to the top; the rain was 
falling in torrents, but the lightning 
was sharp and frequent. He turned to 
look at the village. There was no vil- 
lage there; only a great angry flood 
bearing on houses and wrecks of 
houses, to be broken still more utterly 
on the promontory close beside him, 
for the waters had risen until they were 
fearfully near. 

Many of the villagers had taken re- 
fuge in the church; the architect, fore- 
seeing the possibility of such a disas- 
ter, had chosen this position forit. A 
beacon had been lighted in the town, 
and the men now came out with cords, 
and grappling irons, and lanterns to 
see what they could do. On one side 
the accumulated débris had blocked 
up the entrance to one of the narrow 
valleys, forming a temporary dam 
across it. A party on the roof of a 
house swept along toward this frail 
barrier, and paused for two awful 
minutes on the verge of terrible de- 
struction. Swiftly and well the little 
band on the rock toiled during this 
interval. One by one the rescued 
passed across the roofs and planks be- 
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tween them and the promontory. 
Furthest down the slippery steps, and 
partly in the water, stood Father Tolo, 
reaching to each as he came the han- 
dle of his umbrella, and tugging stout- 
ly until fhe poor wretch felt the rock 
beneath his feet. How eagerly each 
agonized creature caught at the curved 
horn handle. Never shepherd’s crook 
or bishop’s crozier so exemplified sal- 
vation as did Father Tolo’s umbrella 
to the survivors of the wedding party. 
When the morning dawned so strange- 
ly hushed and calm, all with whom 
this story has dealt clasped each oth- 
er’s hands in thankful solemnity with- 
in the old church. 

The flock that was to have furnished 
Pepita’s wedding breakfast had been 
torn from the mountain side, and lay 
drowned among the wrecks; but there 
were none of her family among the 
dripping forms that the men brought 
in from time to time and laid upon the 
church ‘ benches—none that we have 
met but the white face of Bastien 
the Sorcerer, the only one in all the 
company who had expected the ‘‘com- 
ing of the Son of Man,” and had gone 
up from a life of hardship and loneli- 
ness to that other ‘‘ Wedding Supper.” 
He lay with a calm, sweet smile upon 
his face, such as he had never worn be- 
fore at any religious spectacle (indeed, 
it was doubtful if he had entered the 
church since his baptism), while Fa- 
ther Tolo intoned the to him familiar 
mass for the dead, and Pepita’s voice 
rose in the ‘‘ Misertre Domine.” So 
peaceful and happy was his face that 
Father Tolo, in looking at it, wonder- 
ed if there were not some other gate 
to heaven than that kept by St. Peter. 

Lizziz W. CHAMPNEY. 














ON CYCLOP_ZDIAS.* 


‘““CYCLOPZADIA” or ‘‘ency- 
A clopedia” signifies etymologi- 
cally a ‘‘circle of instruction”; spe- 
cifically it denotes a work in which 
the leading principles and facts in one 
or more departments of knowledge are 
set forth and arranged in some me- 
thodical manner. Thus we have cy- 
clopedias of the arts, of architecture, 
of agriculture, of biography, of chem- 
istry, of commerce, of law, of litera- 
ture, of medicine, of theology, and 
many others. In this paper we shall 
speak mainly of some of the principal 
works in our own language whose aim 
is to present an exhibition more or less 
complete of the present state of hu- 
man knowledge in all its important 
branches. As thus defined, a cyclo- 
pedia bears nearly the same relation to 
things which a dictionary or lexicon 
does to words. There is, however, 
one important difference. A diction- 
ary may be made essentially complete 
and exhaustive. Within a moderate 
compass may be comprised all the 
words existing in any language, with 
definitions of their various shades of 
meaning. But it is practically impossi- 
ble to compile a cyclopedia which 
shall present a thorough exhibition of 
the sum of human knowledge in all or 
perhaps in any of its departments, 
even as it exists at any particular peri- 
od. And moreover, the condition of 
knowledge changes so rapidly that 
what might have been a fairly ade- 
quate presentation a few years ago 
forms a very inadequate presentation 
to-day; and what is fairly adequate 
to-day will be very insufficient, and in 
many respects erroneous, a few years 
hence. New discoveries are continu- 
ally made in every domain of research ; 


* “The American Cyclopedia."’ In sixteen vol- 
umes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

** Johnson's New Universal Cyclopedia. Tlus- 
trated with Maps, Plans, and Engravings.” 
Vol. L, A-E; vol. IL, F-L. New York: A, J. 
Johnson & Son, 


new names are to be added in biogra- 
phy, new facts in history, new state- 
ments in statistics and political geog- 
raphy. A cyclopedia which shall at 
all answer its essential purpose must 
be prepared afresh every ten or fifteen 
years; whereas, so gradual and almost 
imperceptible are the changes in a lan- 
guage, that the essential value of a 
dictionary remains almost unimpaired 
from generation to generation. 
Something in the nature of a cyclo- 
pedia would naturally be attempted as 
soon as the accumulations in human 
knowledge in any of its departments 
became considerable among any peo- 
ple. Such, in a measure, were some 
of the works written on the papyri of 
Egypt or engraved on the tablets of 
Assyria. Such were doubtless the lost 
works of Solomon concerning trees 
and plants, beasts, birds, and fishes. 
Such apparently was the work by 
Speusippus, a disciple of Plato, of 
which only the title has come down 
to us. Such is Aristotle’s treatise 
‘On Sciences” (Tlepi “Emiotnuwr) 3 and 
Pliny’s ‘‘ Historia Naturalis” is an elab- 
orate résumé of the science and natural 
history of his time. After the intro- 
duction of printing cyclopedias of 
special sciences became common, un- 
der such titles as Summa, ‘* Summa- 
ry,” and Specula, ‘‘ Mirror.” There 
were numerous cyclopedias of geogra- 
phy, or, as we now say, ‘‘ gazetteers” ; 
and of biography, foremost of which 
is Bayle’s great ‘‘Dictionnaire His- 
torique et Critique,” first published in 
1696, which was speedily translated 
into seven languages. But none of 
these works attempted a survey of 
more than one or two departments of 
knowledge. A cyclopedia, in the 


wider sense in which we here use the 
term, seems never to have been thought 
of until the early part of the last cen- 
tury. The earliest worthy of special 
notice is that of Ephraim Chambers of 
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Edinburgh, published in 1728, in two 
folio volumes, which went through 
five editions in eighteen years, was 
translated into several languages, and 
suggested the idea and general plan of 
the once famous ‘‘ Encyclopédie” of 
Diderot and D’Alembert, commenced 
in 1751 and completed in 1765, in 
twenty-eight volumes. 

Since that time there have been nu- 
merous works of this class in all the 
cultivated languages of Europe, some 
of them conceived and carried out 
upon an enormous scale. The French 
‘*Encyclop¢édie Methodique,” begun 
in 1781, undertaken to counteract the 
revolutionary tendencies of the ‘‘En- 
cyclopédie” of Diderot, was not com- 
pleted till 1832. It comprises 201 
volumes, of which 47 are occupied 
with engravings. It is not so much a 
cyclopedia as a collection of nearly 
fifty classified dictionaries, each divi- 
sion constituting an independent 
work. Thus the division of law occu- 
pies ten volumes, natural history as 
many, and history six. The largest, 
most comprehensive, and perhaps the 
most elaborate cyclopedic work in any 
European language is the German 
** Allgemeine Encyklopiidie der Wis- 
senschaften,”’ etc., of Ersch and Gruber, 
commenced in 1818, and not yet com- 
pleted, although more than 150 large 
volumes have been issued, Ersch died 
in 1828 and Gruber in 1851, and the 
preparation was carried on by others. 
The entire work is arranged in alpha- 
betical order; but in executing it the 
editors divided their force into three 
gangs, the first building the letters 
from A to G, the second from H to N, 
and the third the remaining letters; 
all three divisions, neither of which is 
completed, being carried on simulta- 
neously. The great bulk and cost of 
this encyclopedia must prevent its 
finding its way except into public col- 
lections and a few private libraries; 
and the long interval between its com- 
mencement and completion has ren- 
dered no small portion of it nearly 
useless as a work for present reference, 
for the earlicr articles in each of the 
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divisions can only bring the subjects 
down to a period half a century ago. 
The Chinese have cyclopedias far ex- 
ceeding even these in magnitude. The 
‘Tang 15 ta Teén,” completed about 
1400, is said to have been compiled by 
more than 2,000 scholars, and to com- 
prise 22,877 volumes, Making all due 
allowance for the comparatively small 
size of the volumes, we may presume 
that this Chinese collection exceeds 
the largest French and German cyclo- 
pedias by about as much as the popu- 
lation of China exceeds that of France 
or Germany. 

Of recent European cyclopedias the 
largest we believe to be the ‘‘Grand 
Dictionnaire Universelle du XIX. 
Sitcle” of Larousse, commenced in 
1870, and now approaching comple- 
tion. It will contain about fifteen im- 
mense quarto volumes in very small 
type, the amount of printed matter 
being nearly four times that of the 
‘“*Encyclopedia Britannica,” or seven 
times that of Appleton’s ‘‘ American 
Cyclopedia”; but its value bears a 
very small proportion to its bulk. One 
of its leading features, which we think 
wholly out of place and superfluous, is 
a full dictionary of the French lan- 
guage. To use this for the ordinary 
purposes of a dictionary is precisely 
as though, if one wished to ascertain 
the orthography or meaning of an 
English word, he should be obliged to 
search for it in some one of fifteen vol- 
umes each twice the size of ‘‘ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged.” It docs not seem 
to have occurred to the editor that any 
man who had this cyclopxdia on his 
book shelves would be likely to have a 
dictionary close at hand on his desk. 

The most voluminous cyclopedia in 
the English language is that of Abra- 
ham Rees (1803-1819), republished, 
with some additions, at Philadelphia 
(1810-1824), in forty-one large quarto 
volumes, besides six volumes of maps 
and engravings. This was one of the 
most costly enterprises ever under- 
taken by any American publisher; 
and considering the comparatively 
small number of book-buyers at that 
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period, it is not strange that it was 
ruinous to those who undertook it, 
and that it was finally disposed of by 
lottery. Recent cyclopedists wisely 
restrict themselves within much nar- 
rower limits. The following is an ap- 
proximation to the quantity of matter 
contained in the principal cyclopedias 
im English which are now before the 
public: 


Rees’s Cyclopedia. . 
Knight’s English 


.41 vols. 4to, 40,000,000 w'ds 


Cyclopedia... .... 24 26,000,000 “ 
Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana........ 2 ‘ 25,000,000 “ 
Encyclopedia Bri- 
Cammies:......2-.00- 21 “ 21,000,000 


Appleton’s Ameri- 
can Cyclopwdia....16 “ 
Johnson's New 
Universal Cyclo- 
_ ion" * 
Chambers'’s Cyclo- 
pwdia..... + gE tees = = 
Zell’s Popular Cy- 
elopzedia .. 


8vo, 13,000,000 “* 


12,000,000 * 
10,000,090 “ 


4to, 7,000,000 “ 


Among English works of this class 
the first place would be assigned to 
the ‘*Encyclopedia Metropolitana” 
25 vols. 4to, 1815-1845), if our decis- 
ion were to be based upon its high 
pretensions, or even upon the absolute 
excellence of some portions of it. It 
is arranged according to a plan de- 
vised and set forth in an introductory 
essay upon ‘*‘ Method,” by that most 
unmethodical thinker Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and it contains several 
elaborate treatises of high value upon 
the pure sciences. Its vaunted method 
is, however, poorly adapted for one of 
the main purposes of a cyclopedia, 
that of a work for immediate refer- 
ence, in which any subject embraced 
in its compass can be readily found. 
It consists of four independent di- 
visions: I. Pure Science, in two vol- 
uines, containing twenty-two treatises, 
some of them, such as those on the 
** Calculus” and ‘‘ Probabilities,” be- 
longing to the highest order of math- 
ematics. The exhaustiveness of this 
division constitutes the distinctive 
feature of the encyclopedia. II. 
Mixed and Applied Sciences, includ- 
ing such subjects as Music, Painting, 
and Poetry, six volumes, with about 
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forty treatises. Some of these are of 
permanent value; others, such as that 
on **Manufactures,” occupying two 
volumes, must now be _ imperfect, 
since the subject is only brought to a 
period more than thirty years past. 
Ill. Biography and History. In this 
division the method is very inconve- 
nient for a book of reference. The 
biographical portions are interwoven 
into the historical, the names not be- 
ing arranged in alphabetical order, 
but placed in that portion of general 
history in which the characters lived 
and acted; so that it is only by means 
of the general index that one can 
know even in what volume to look for 
any particular person. The number 
of names is altogether too small, and 
one would look in vain for more than 
a few of those in respect to which he 
would be likely to desire some infor- 
mation. IV. Miscellaneous and Lexi- 
cographical, twelve volumes. This 
division includes Geography and Sta- 
tistics, which of course, after the lapse 
of thirty years, have to a considerable 
extent lost their value. 

The ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” as 
first published in 1771, in two quarto 
volumes, was of no very distinctive 
merit. The second edition (1776- 

783) was greatly enlarged, especially 
by the addition of the branches of his- 
tory and biography. Each subsequent 
edition, down to the eighth (21 vols. 
4to, 1853-1860), showed a great ad- 
vance upon the preceding one, until it 
fairly rivalled the best characteristics 
of the ‘*‘ Encyclopedia Metropolitana,” 
and greatly surpassed it in general ex- 
cellence. Its aim was to present each 
principal topic as a whole, the details 
standing as subdivisions of the general 
article, instead of being treated as sep- 
arate subjects. This method certainly 
presents some advantages, but when 
it is too rigidly followed many grave 
disadvantages are involved. In the 
ninth edition, commenced in 1875, 
and now in course of execution, the 
plan has been modified by consider- 
ably increasing the number of articles, 
often treating under separate heads 
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subjects which had formerly been 
thrown under one. Still the predomi- 
nance of the synthetic method over the 
analytic is very strongly marked. Thus 
in the first volume more than a quar- 
ter of the space is devoted to the two 
articles upon Agriculture and Anato- 
my, and more than another quarter to 
the eight upon Acoustics, Aéronautics, 
ff@sthetics, Africa, Algebra, Alps, 
America, and Amphibia. For many, 
though by no means for a majority of 
those who require a work of this kind, 
the new edition of the ‘‘ Encylopedia 
Britannica,” notwithstanding its bulk 
and cost, will probably be found very 
desirable. 

Knight's ‘‘ English Cyclopedia ” (22 
vols. small 4to, 1854-1864, with two 
supplements to 1868) is of a more 
popular character than the foregoing. 
By using much smaller type, with a 
smaller page, the volumes are less cum- 
brous than those of the ‘‘Encyclopx- 
dia Britannica, ’and though the amount 
of matter is somewhat greater, the cost 
is much less, The number of separate 
articles is much larger, and subjects 
in art and science are treated in a 
less technical and elaborate manner. 
Strictly speaking, it consists of four 
separate cyclopedias, independent of 
each other. There are certainly some 
advantages in this arrangement, but 
we think these are more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages. But 
if a division was to be made, there ap- 
pears to be no one preferable to that 
which has been adopted. The divi- 
sions are: Geography, four volumes; 
Biography, six volumes; Natural His- 
tory, four volumes; Arts and Sciences, 
eight volumes. The serious incon- 
venience of having four separate series 
is in a measure remedicd by a very ad- 
mirable general index to the whole, 
which shows at a giance in which 
series and in which volume and page 
any article is to be looked for. Still, 
as the work was begun more than twen- 
ty years ago, and completed twelve 
years since, it has already reached the 
age at which the value of a cyclopedia 
is greatly diminished. By no _ pos- 
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sibility can it be abreast with the pres- 
ent state of things in any important 
respect; and this defect can be reme- 
died only partially by any number of 
successive supplements. 

‘* Chambers’s Cyclopedia ” (10 vols. 
8vo, 1860-1868; revised edition, 1871- 
1872) is still more popular in de- 
sign; but though not without consider- 
able merit, it is, for American readers 
at least in almost every respect much 
inferior to those which we have yet to 
describe. 

While the principal topics coming 
within the general scope of a cyclopx- 
dia are essentially the same for every 
cultivated people, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, an Englishman, or an American 
usually requires more copious informa- 
tion in respect to the institutions, his- 
tory, biography, and statistics of his 
own country than of any other. The 
‘* Encyclopedia Americana ” (13 vols. 
8vo, 1829-1833), based upon, and in- 
deed mainly a translation of the German 
‘*Conversations Lexikon” of Brock- 
haus, was hardly a distinctively Amer- 
ican cyclopedia, notwithstanding con- 
siderable additions by its editor, Dr. 
Lieber; and moreover no attempt was 
made to keep it up to the requirements 
of the times, except by the addition of 
a supplementary volume in 1847, so 
that before 1850 it had come to be 
quite out of date. Appleton’s ‘‘ New 
American Cyclopedia” (16 vols. 8yvo, 
1857-1863) was none too early to 
supply a pressing want. It was con- 
structed upon an eminently judicious 
plan, special attention being given to 
American history, statistics, and bio- 
graphy. It wasreceived with marked 
favor, and its conductors wiscly re- 
solved not to lose the prestige of its 
success, It was hardly completed 
before preparations were begun for a 
new edition, and it was fortunate that 
this could be prepared by the editors 
of the former one. They better than 
any other men could perceive any de- 
fects in the plan or execution of the 
work; wherein retrenchments might 
be made, what topics should be more 
copiously treated, and what new ones 
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introduced. They could fix definitely 
at the outset the extent of the work, 
and assign to each subject its proper 
space, so that there might be due har- 
mony and proportion in every part. 
They were morédver in possession of 
all the appliances necessary for the 
rapid completion of the work when it 
had been fairly begun. The time was 
fortunately chosen. The American 
civil war had been ended long enough 
to permit a fair statement of its pro- 
gress and results; the great struggles 
in Europe had settled, probably for a 
generation, the geographical and polit- 
ical status of the countries; the cen- 
suses of the United States and of the 
principal nations of Europe had just 
been taken, fixing the main statistics 
of the civilized world for the next de- 
cade; and the results of recent research- 
es in almost every branch of physical 
8@ence had in a good degree been de- 
termined and classified. In the gen- 
eral plan of the work no change was 
thought desirable, except the intro- 
duction of pictorial illustrations wher- 
ever they would aid in the elucidation 
of the topics, and these were to be ar- 
ranged immediately with the matter to 
which they relate, instead of being 
placed in separate volumes, thereby 
greatly enhancing their usefulness. 
But in carrying out the plan it was 
found not only that every article should 
be thoroughly revised, but that most 
of them should be entirly rewritten, 
not only in order to insure greater ac- 
curacy, but also that each should have 
its due proportion of space. In this 
manner and with these advantages was 
produced Appleton’s ‘‘ American Cy- 
clopedia” (16 vols. 8vo, 1873-1876). 
** Zell’s Popular Cyclopedia ” (2 vols. 
4to, 1871) is well adapted for the pur- 
pose indicated in its title. It does not 
aim to present an exhaustive survey of 
the topics, but rather a very condensed 
statement of their leading points. 
To the ‘‘American Cyclopedia” it 
bears a relation something like that 
which Brockhaus’s ‘‘ Kleinere Conver- 
sations Lexikon” bears to the larger 
one; not a mere abridgment, but a 
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more condensed presentation and from 
a somewhat different standpoint. A 
distinctive feature is that it embodies 
a complete gazetteer of the United 
States; that is, it names every city, 
township, and village, no matter how 
small. The number of titles and the 
bulk of the work are thus very consid- 
erably increased, without, as we think, 
any commensurate advantage. It is 
of course difficult to draw any precise 
line in such a matter; but in our judg- 
ment at least nine-tenths of these 
places might have been omitted with- 
out at all impairing the value of the 
work. While there are some advan- 
tages in having a work of this charac- 
ter comprised in one or two volumes, 
these, we think, are more than counter- 
balanced by the very large page and 
the very small type which is necessary. 
Four octavos instead of two quartos 
would have been a preferable form. 

‘* Johnson’s New Universal Cyclo- 
pedia” (to be comprised in 4 vols. 
8vo, 1875 et seg.), of which two volumes 
have been issued, was projected by 
Mr. Horace Greeley, who proposed to 
bear a very considerable part in its 
preparation; but he died before much 
advance had been made. However 
great in other respects may have been 
the loss by his death, we think it was 
a gain to the cyclopedia. The fact that 
he felt the continual need of the infor- 
mation to be furnished by such a work 
can hardly be regarded as a qualifica- 
tion for imparting it to others. This 
cyclopedia will certainly be a differ- 
ent work, and we think a much better 
one, than its original projector had in 
mind. It was originally designed to 
complete it in three very stout volumes ; 
but by the time these were half com- 
pleted, its conductors found that much 
ampler space would be needed in order 
to find place for new topics which 
they desired to include, and it was 
decided to add another volume. 

The cyclopedias of Appleton and 
of Johnson are, we think, by far the 
best which will be placed prominently 
before the American public during the 
ensuing ten years. We therefore pro- 
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pose to institute a comparison as to 
their relative merits, This can now 
be made only between that half of 
Johuson’s already issued and the cor- 
responding portion of Appleton’s. The 
general plan of both is very similar. 
In both the articles are arranged in a 
single series in strictly alphabetical 
order, as in a dictionary, and both 
give special prominence to the depart- 
ment of the physical sciences, and to 
articles relating to the United States. 
A page of Johnson’s has nearly twice 
as many words, and a volume some- 
thing more than twice as many pages, 
as those of Appleton; so that the four 
volumes of the one are nearly equal 
in amount of matter to the sixteen vol- 
umes of the other, the difference be- 
ing less than ten per cent. In the 
secondary, but by no means unimpor- 
tant point of price, Johnson’s has a de- 
cided advantage, his four volumes 
costing somewhat more than half as 
much as the sixteen of Appleton, a 
considerable part of this difference 
necessarily arising from the additional 
cost of binding the larger number of 
volumes, Appleton’s, on the other 
hand, has a very decided advantage 
in its greater convenience for con- 
stant use. The type is considerably 
larger, and therefore more easily read, 
and the volumes far less bulky and 
cumbrous. It would certainly have 
been better if the four volumes of 
Johnson had been bound in eight. 
Both are illustrated; Appleton’s much 
the more profusely. We have counted 
the illustrations in both under the let- 
ters A and K, and find about 300 in 
Appleton and 159 in Johnson, 

The number of separate articles, 
eagh under its own head, is much 
greater in Johnson than in Appleton; 
taking those in the letter I asa fair 
sample of the whole, about two to one. 
This arises partly from a decided prefer- 
ence on the part of the editors of the 
former for the analytic over the syn- 
thetic method; that is, in it many 
topics are treated under separate titles 
which in the other are included under 
one. But as in neither work is either 
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of the different methods carried to ex- 
cess, it would be hard to decide that 
in this respect one cyclopedia is bet- 
ter than the other, It is partly owing 
also to the general principle as to deal- 
ing with biographica# articles. To 
many important names, such as Adams 
and Jefferson, several pages are de- 
voted in Appleton, while Johnson 
gives to them only a few lines; John- 
son also gives many names, especially 
of those who bore minor parts in the 
civil war, which are not to be found in 
Appleton. But the difference is ow- 
ing, more than to any other cause, to 
the fact that Johnson's cyclopedia, 
like that of Zell, gives not only the 
cities and large towns in the United 
States, but also every township and 
post village, however insignificant, 
while Appleton has only those which 
are important from the number of in- 
habitants, historical interest, or other 
special reason. We suppose that the 
number of places found in the one and 
not in the other cannot be less than 
20,000, perhaps more, increasing by 
so much the list of separate articles in 
Johnson. An extreme case will best 
illustrate the difference in this respect 
between the two cyclopdias. There 
are in the United States more than 
600 towns named Franklin, Jackson, 
Jefferson, and Liberty, of which only 
11 of the most important are mention- 
ed in Appleton, while each of them 
has a separate article in Johnson. 
These articles are indeed always very 
brief, but the aggregate space thus 
given is very considerable, 

In both cyclopadias the different 
States and the large cities of the 
Union are described with great ful- 
ness and care. In describing the va- 
rious counties Appleton’s gives the 
statistics of the principal agricultural 
and manufacturing productions, and 
the number of domestic animals, as re- 
ported in the last census, thus furnish- 
ing an adequate conspectus of the in- 
dustrial occupations of the various sec- 
tions of the country. In giving the 
population in the Southern States the 
number of the white and colored in- 
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habitants is stated. It would have 
been very desirable to have noted 
throughout the numbers of those of 
foreign birth and their principal na- 
tionalities, and of those of native birth, 
how many were born within and how 
many without the State. This would 
have required about three lines to a 
county, adding not more than two or 
three pages to a volume, and would 
have clearly indicated the great lines 
and centres of immigration and mi- 
gration, one of the most vital points 
in American statistics. 

In both cyclopedias the articles 
upon the several States and the large 
cities of the Union have been prepared 
with due care, and with adequate ful- 
ness of detail. Special attention has 
been given to the departments of nat- 
ural history and of the physical and 
applied sciences, and the names of the 
authors of the various articles are suffi- 
cient warrant for the value of their con- 
tributions. In dealing with the more 
abstruse and professional topics, while 
both cyclopedias aim at scientific ac- 
curacy, the general tendency in John- 
son’s is to a technical and in Apple- 
ton’s to a popular form of presentation, 

The ‘‘American Cyclopedia” has 
been more thoroughly edited than any 
other which has fallen under our ex- 
amination. By this we mean that every 
portion has been carefully supervised, 
not only as to itself, but also as to its 
proportion to and harmony with the 
work as a whole. For this the editors- 
in-chief had the great initial advan- 
tage of having already gone over the 
whole ground, and being thus en- 
abled to lay out the plan in the outset, 
without being obliged to feel their way 
as the work advanced. It is undoubt- 
edly well to introduce modifications in 
scope and plan at any period, when it 
shall be found desirable, even at the 
cost of evincing that one-half of the 
work, in the estimation of its conduc- 
tors, falls greatly beiow what they could 
have made it with larger experience; 
but it is better if possible to make the 
plan in the beginning so complete that 
no modifications shall be required; 
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and this, we suppose, can never be 
looked for in a first attempt. 

Not unfrequently men of large ac- 
quirements in a special branch lack 
the natural or acquired ability to im- 
part their knowledge toothers. They 
are very apt to forget that what seems 
clear to them may be obscure to their 
readers; and in their attention to the 
matter they are prone to neglect the 
manner and order of its presentment. 
The editorial prevision and supervi- 
sion of the ‘‘ American Cyclopedia” 
extends not only over its general scope, 
but to the minutest details. In this 
it is evident that Mr. Ripley has 
brought into exercise his rare literary 
taste and unrivalled critical acumen. 
In his view form is hardly less neces- 
sary than substance. The most valu- 
able information is no excuse for awk- 
ward phraseology, slipshod grammar, 
or uncouth words. If a thing is worth 
saying at all, it is worth saying in the 
best manner. In every class of sub- 
jects there is some general order in 
which the various topics can be best 
arranged. Such a method is so appa- 
rent that we have no doubt it was 
definitely laid down to the various con- 
tributors. Thus, in geography, when 
a country was to be treated, we find the 
topics almost always arranged thus: 
Topography, climate, physical fea- 
tures, natural productions, flora, fauna, 
industries, the people, history. Thus 
the reader knows in what part of a 
long article he may find any special 
subject treated. So in biography, in 
the brief as well as in the elaborate 
articles, a strict method is followed. 
The status of the man is given in two 
or three words; he is an ‘‘ English 
poet,” a ‘German theologian,” an 
‘Italian painter,” a ‘‘ French histo- 
rian,” an ‘‘ American soldier,” and so 
on, as the case may be; then immedi- 
ately follow the time and place of his 
birth, and of his death, if he is not liv- 
ing; then come the events of his life, 
and, if an author or artist, his principal 
works. The great convenience of this 
orderly arrangement will be appre- 
ciated by any one who is accustomed 
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to consult a cyclopedia to ascertain 
some definite fact or to verify some 
particular date. In most works of this 
class one may have to go over the 
whole of a biography to ascertain 
whether a person is living or dead ; and 
if dead, the date is as likely to be found 
in the middle as in any other part of 
the article. The bibliography of the 
principal topics is unusually careful 
and full, so that one who has occasion 
te pursue his inquiries further is di- 
rected to ample sources of information. 

Of course no excellence in form and 
manner will make up for defects in 
substance and matter. The best work- 
manship here would be thrown away 
upon poor or scanty materials, but 
good workmanship greatly enhances 
the value of the best material. Tak- 
ing all things into account, without at 
all depreciating the worth of the other 
works to which we have referred, and 
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making a fair estimate of the improve- 
ments promised in those which are 
still in course of preparation, we are 
of the opinion that the ‘‘ American 
Cyclopedia” is in no important re- 
spect inferior, and in many important 
respects is decidedly superior, to any 
other in the English language; cer- 
tainly much better adapted than any 
other to the special needs of the peo- 
ple of the United States. At the same 
time ‘‘ Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” which 
follows hard upon Appleton’s in com- 
pleteness, is so excellent, and has so 
much the advantage in price, that it 
will have the preference with the large 
class for whom it is intended. It is 
especially complete in the scientific 
departments, as was to be expected, 
made under the editorship of Dr. Bar- 
nard, and neither pains nor expense 
has been spared in its preparation. 
G. A. Hupson. 














ORGAN MUSIC 


[HE fervid breath of August, that all day, 
With withering kisses, drooped my garden 
splendor, 
Sank with the sun, and, like his parting ray, 
Touched the sad flowers with soft caress and 
tender, 


My fevered pulses with the cool grew calm, 

And twilight dews refreshed the lily’s beauty ; 
Dropped on my heart’s unrest a holy balm, 

And changed to dear delight each dreary duty. 


In this translated mood, while yet the sun 
Flashed the pale sky with twilight’s indecision, 
By masic’s magic charm my soul was won, 
And all my senses steeped in joys elysian ! 


In a grand temple—consecrate to Heaven— 
Whose mullioned windows made the twilight 
dimmer, 
Fading in purple glooms but faintly riven, 
From the tall choir, by distant gaslights’ glim- 
mer, 


Wooed sweetly there, as I, a thankful throng, 
Eager, yet reverent, crossed its sacred portal, 

Wooed with the lure of high majestic song, 
And organ voices tender but immortal. 


And soon athwart the listening silence crept 

As o’er a maiden’s heart Love's first vibration, 
A murmnr low, as if the music slept, 

Or, waking, paused in dream-like hesitation : 
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But, in a moment more—resolved its deubt— 
Poured through the tremulous gloom a rhyth- 
mic river, 
Let all its prisoned floods of passion out— 
And set a thousand echoing hearts a-quiver ! 


Without, the clustering shadows of the night, 
Within, a miracle of Art's creation ; 

The deep cathedral dusks with glory bright, 
And place and people in transfiguration { 


Onward the music with the moments went, 
A sweet success of rapturous falls and rises ; 
While first the player, then his instrument, 
Engrossed my wonder to profound surprises, 


Now in soft lapse, as murmurous waters go, 
Ran the low symphonies in silvery currents ; 
Anon, the exulting fugue’s o’erlapping flow 
Matched the mad ecstasy of mountain torrents, 


The breath of prayer hung vibrant on the chords, 
And sobbed its tender plea in mournful minor ; 

Or, soaring with the singer's solemn words, 
Upbore my spirit to a realm diviner ! 


Betwixt the garish day and waning moon, 
The organ rapt me thus to Heaven's bright por- 
tals ; 
That earthly spells could draw me back 80 soon, 
I plead the weakness and the woe of mortals. 


Still, in the organ’s voices manifold— 
Perplexing now the air, and now caressing— 
Linger sweet chords and strong, my heart to hold, 
For many days, within its zone of blessing. 

Witi1am 0. Ricwarps. 
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NOTHER eminent philologist, 
entering the discussion now 

rife upon the relations of English 
writing and English speech, has given 
his adhesion to the scheme for a thor- 
ough change in the writing of the 
English language. Max Miiller, in a 
paper on ‘Spelling,” recently pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review,” 
puis forth views upon the subject 
than which none could be more radi- 
cal, and which, if put in act and force, 
would not so much reform our present 
spelling as uproot it, overturn it, and 
sweep it away. His argument, like 
all his writings, commands admiration 
by its ability, its candor, its good 
faith, and its common sense. The 
very extremity of the change which 
he favors is a claim upon the respect 
even of those who cannot agree with 
him; for it shows the sincerity of the 
man and the logical clearness of his 
mind. It shows that he sees the 
truth, that if any considerable change 
is to be made in the writing of Eng- 
lish, consistency, which is the very ob- 
ject sought to be attained, requires so 
great a change that the newly written 
language will be to all intents and 
purposes a new language to the eye. 
Indeed, he says, ‘‘ If we compare Eng- 
lish as spoken with English as writ- 
ten, they seem almost like two differ- 
ent languages, as different as Latin is 
from Italian.” I am one of those who 
cannot see this great difference, or a 
greater difference, if difference it must 
be called, than always must exist be- 
tween a written and a spoken lan- 
guage; and even my respect for Max 
Miiller, and my disposition to defer to 
his judgment, has not led me, after 
reading his paper, to adopt his views 
upon this point. But this I see, and I 
think that all others, himself included, 
must see clearly, that if written and 
spoken English differ almost as much 
as Latin and Italian, a change which 
should effect conformity between them 
would make the new written language 
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differ as much from the old—that is, 
the present—as Italian does from Latin. 
The logic of this conclusion is inevita- 
ble. Now the question is whether 
such and so great a change is desira- 
ble, whether it would be tolerated by 
the English-speaking peoples, and 
whether, if desirable and tolerable, 
it would be possible. Seeing as clear- 
ly as this great philologist does the 
incongruities between written English 
and spoken English, I venture, with 
full consciousness of my temerity in 
so doing, to say that I do not regard 
such a change as desirable, and that I 
believe it to be neither tolerable nor 
Professor Miiller speaks 
avowedly for philologists and scholars ; 
I presume only to speak in the inter- 
ests of men of average intelligence and 
some acquaintance with their mother 
tongue and its literature, of whom 
alone I offer myself as a representative. 

Professor Miiller begins by declaring 
that the necessity for a thorough re- 
form of English spelling ‘is no longer 
a matter for argument’; whereupon 
he immediately sets out upon an argu- 
ment in its favor which covers twenty- 
four large, closely printed octavo 
pages. This might be regarded as 
somewhat inconsistent. But what if 
it be? That does not in the least di- 
minish the value of what he says, or 
injuriously affect his position. For in 
spite of the shallow line of which so 
many are eager to discover the ori- 
gin, and which so many more are 
fond of quoting, consistency is not a 
jewel; that is, it is not so absolutely 
and of itself. If one argument is de- 
structive of another which is used by 
the same person, that is an inconsistency 
which is of moment. But the mere 
fact that a man’s action at one time is 
inconsistent with his words at another 
neither impeaches the honesty of his 
action, nor impairs the value of his 
opinion. Professor Miiller adds to his 
former remark one that seems to me 
full of wisdom. It is that his experi- 
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ence and observation of life has con- 
vinced him that ‘‘nothing vexes peo- 
ple so much and hardens thei in their 
unbelief and in their resistance to re- 
forms, as undeniable facts and unan- 
swerable arguments,” and that ‘‘re- 
forms are carried by time.” But his 
further development of the same no- 
tion—that ‘‘ what generally prevails in 
the end are not logical deductions, 
but some haphazard and frequently ir- 
rational motives ”’—seems hardly so 
sound. It is true that logical deduc- 
tions rarely effect reforms; but that by 
which they are effected is a change in 
the moral tone and in the general in- 
tellectual perceptions and actions of 
mankind. The world suddenly wakes 
up and sees that what was truc, or was 
thought true, yesterday, is not true to- 
day; that what was tolerable a few, 
years ago is not to be tolerated now. 
Reforms are made possible by the mor- 
al and intellectual development of the 
race. Thus, for example, the belief in 
witchcraft, and in possession by evil 
spirits, suddeniy disappeared. The 
passages in the Bible which were sup- 
posed to make belief in witches and in 
possession remained unchanged; but 
men’s minds had changed, and not- 
withstanding the passages which a 
few years before they had accepted as 
authoritative, they began to reject the 
notion of witchcraft as absurd, and 
to regard the hanging and drowning of 
supposed witches as abominable, 

Such a change as this, however, 
eithr in its suddenness or its inde- 
pendence of reason or authority, is 
not to be looked for in regard to the 
question whether we shall discard the 
present method of writing English, 
which is the gradual, unconscious 
growth of a thousand years, and adopt 
a new one, made for us out of hand on 
the spot, and particularly adapted to 
the speech of our own day. For this 
is a question not of right and wrong, 
nor a philosophical question, nor one 
in any way of morals, or belief, or of 
conduct, It does not concern man’s 
relations to man individually, socially, 
or politically, or his intellectual de- 
velopment, or the present or the fu- 
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ture condition of what he calls his 
soul, which are the points upon which 
reforms are carried by time. It is a 
question simply of convenience in the 
use of a means, or instrument, upou 
which he depends daily for the com- 
munication of facts, thoughts, and 
needs. Is it easier and better for him 
to take the written language, as he 
learned it almost unconsciously in his 
youth, and in a form which enables 
him to command all its literature for 
at least three hundred years back, or 
to have a brand new alphabet, and 
after he has learned it to write down, 
to the best of his ability, not words, 
as we now understand the term, but 
the sounds that he utters, without re- 
gard to any other relation of speech 
and writing whatever? Is it, for ex- 
ample, easier, and better for all of us 
who are more than five years old, to 
spell thus—years, assaults, physiolo- 
gists, reason, always, nations, weights, 
exertions, requires, fixed laws, genera- 
tions, or thus—yirz, asolts, fiziolojists, 
rizun, wlwez, ne/unz, wets, ekzer/unz, 
rikquirz, fikst loz, jeneref/unz. These 
words (in their latter form) I have 
taken almost at haphazard from a spe- 
cimen which Professor Miller gives of 
phonetic printing, according to the 
Pitman system, the one which he ad- 
vocates, The specimen covers more 
than haif an octavo page; but I could 
not quote from it a single sentence, 
however brief, for the lack of other 
and strange letters. The use of the 
Greek omega and epsilon, and the oid 
long /, enables me to show very near- 
ly the characters used for the’ vowel 
sounds of all and of pay, and for the 
mixed consonantal sound (si) in the 
middle of nation. 

Professor Miiller asks any intelligent 
and unprejudiced reader whether he 
could not read and write English, ac- 
cording to Pitman’s system, after a 
few days’ practice, with perfect ease. 
It may be at once admitted that such a 
person with endeavor in good faith 
could do so. Indeed, a man with re- 
spectable powers of acquirement could 
in half an hour make very considera- 
ble progress toward mastering Eng- 
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lish written in this way, and with a 
few weeks’ daily practice, could read, 
and possibly even write, it with cor- 
rectness and ease. A man who could 
not do that might better give up learn- 
ing anything, except by process of 
gradual absorption. But this is not 
the point at issue. So a man might 
learn with equal ease, and in no longer 
time, to write down the sounds of 
English words in German text or in 
Greek. The question is rather, wheth- 
er the whole change involved in this 
so-called phonetic reform is, all things 
considered, rational, desirable, feasi- 
ble; and notwithstanding all that has 
been written upon the subject, this 
does seem to me to be eminently a 
matter for argument. 

To see what the whole change 
would be it ts necessary first to exam- 
ine Pitman’s phonetic alphabet and 
compare it with our own; and before 
doing so I willingly admit that this 
alphabet is not only the best that has 
been contrived, but that I cannot see in 
it room for material improvement. It is 
given thus in Professor Miiller’s paper: 

Tue Puonetic ALPHABET. 

The phonetic letters in the first col- 
umn are pronounced like the italic let- 
ters in the words that follow. 


CONSONANTS. | Liquids, 
Mutes. gz, l fall 
P P rope |R r rare 
~ : r ( xe Coalescents. 
ace r 
D d fade : a pers 
© c etch | - yet 
J j edge | Aspirate. 
K k leek | H h hay 
G g league | 
Continuants. VOWELA. 
F f safe| A a am 
V v save | 9 B alms 
h + wreath  B e ell 
dad & wreathe | € & ale 
s) 8 hiss | [ i all 
Z Zz his : . 
= § vidows|\o = . 
Zz 3 Vision |G ° all 
Nasals. ¥ ¥ up 
M m seem | % v ope 
N n seen | U u full 
VJ Ny sing |W w food 
Diputuones: £ ij, Yu, OU, OL, 


as heard in by, new, now, boy. 
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Qn locking at this alphabet the 
reader who has been alarmed at the 
words phonetic and phonography, 
will be surprised at the few changes 
in the force of letters which it in- 
volves. Of the consonants, p, 3, d, 
t, Jr b Gr Fy % 8 & m,n, J, and 7, fif- 
teen in all, are retained with their 
long recognized values. W, y, and / 
appear also with their values un- 
changed. But consonants are the 
most stable elements of speech, both 
in the mouth and upon the pen, It is 
the vowel, which is the breath of life 
to language, that varies in sound from 
generation to generation, and not in- 
frequently within a generation; and 
it is in the endeavor to define and fix 
the vowel sounds that all inventors of 
phonetic signs make the greatest 
changes, and have their ingenuity 
most severely tested. Mr. Pitman’s 
alphabet is not an exception to the 
general rule in this respect. We have 
indeed our old friends «@, e, i, eo, and uw; 
but the sign a is restricted to the rep- 
resentation of one sound, and that 
neither the English name sound of @ 
(ay) or the original sound for which it 
originally stood (ai), but a small, 
mean, intermediate sound—that in 
am, hat, and pat. E is likewise as- 
signed and restricted to the obscure 
sound in el/ ; while for the distinctive 
English sound of e (ec), as in eel, we 
have an altogether new sign, as we 
have one almost new, a kind of e, to ex- 
press our English sound of a. So 0 is 
deprived of its birthright, involved in 
its very name (of), and put off with 
the miserable mess of pottage that there 
is in the vowel sound of en, which is 
but ah compressed until the life is 
squeezed out of it; while for the real 
owe have ®, an infuriated Q with its 
tail in the air, in a rage at being turn- 
ed in its proper form clean out of the 
alphabet. To be sure it has no very 
independent place there, leaning, as it 
does, always upon uw. But still an al- 
phabet which admits e sign for such 
compounds as the consonantal sounds 
in etch, in wreathe, in vicious, and in 
vision, might have let poor q alone, 
characteristically leading as he does so 
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many (although comparatively few) 
words which mark the Latin element 
in our language. And we may be sure 
that most intelligent and fair-minded 
persons, with a moderate sense of the 
ridiculous, would gladly be saved from 
spelling queen kwin, quack kwak, 
quart kwort, queer kwir, and quote 
kwuwt, to which we should be reduced 
by the abolition of g and the adoption 
of the other phonetic changes pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitman and advocated 
by Max Miller. 

The change involved in the adop- 
tion of the Pitman phonetic alphabet, 
or any other, is not so much in the 
value of individual letters as in the 
entire structure of written English. 
Thus, for example, the combination 
tch is stricken out, and for catch we 
have kac, and, as ng also goes, for 
watching waciz. J does not lose its 
power, but the combination dg, for 
which it is substituted, disappears, 
and for edge we have ej, and for knowl- 
edge nolej; our youthful spoon victuals 
becomes porij, a hedge a hej, and a 
bridge a brij. And so, with the disap- 
pearance of g with its soft sound in fa- 
vor of j, and the disuse of a with its 
name sound (for it is the sound which 
determines the sign in all cases), we 
shall find our rage rej, our page pej, 
our stage stej, and so forth. The com- 
binations ci, si, and ti will also dis- 
appear, and not only will words like 
vicious and vision be written vifus and 
vifun; but to relieve the contestants 
at spelling bees of doubts as to sh and 
ti, gracious and damnation will be spell- 
ed grefus and damn¢/un. 

A great and a very important dislo- 
cation of our written speech would be 
effected by the making orthography 
conform to every change produced in 
sound by the addition of prefixes and 
suffixes, by inflection and by the 
change of accent. Thus clean would 
be written klin, but cleanly not klinli, 
but klenli; for nature we should have 
necur, but for natural nacyrul; for 
create kriet, but for creature kricur; 
produce as a verb would be prddys, 
but as a noun prodys; read as a verb 
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would be rid, but as a participle red. 
Ihave thus but slightly indicated, or 
rather merely hinted at the sort of 
changes which would be effected by 
the introduction of a phonetic alpha- 
bet; being limited not only by the 
space which I can give to this part of 
my subject, but by the lack of the pho- 
netic type which a fuller illustration 
of this point would require. 

Another effect of the adoption of a 
phonetic alphabet and system of 
epelling would appear in a diminished 
capacity of the new generation to en- 
joy the literature of the past unless it 
were reprinted (having been previous- 
ly all rewritten) in the new English. 
I have said that the ability to read 
English as it is at present written gives 
a command of the literature of our lan- 
guage for three hundred years back. 
This is a very moderate limit. The gen- 
eral misconception upon this point by 
those who are unacquainted with Eng- 
lish literature as it appears in books of 
past centuries is very great. We 
have to get past the Elizabethan peri- 
od before the slightest difficulty ap- 
pears. In illustration of this position 
I quote the following stanza, the first 
of George Gascoigne’s ‘‘Good-mor- 
row,” as it was printed just one year 
more than three centuries ago, in 
1575, the bovk having been the first 
that came to my hand, and the poom 
the one to which the book opened of 
itself: 

You that haue spent the silent night 

In sleepe and quiet rest, 
And ioye to see the cheerfull lyght 
That riscth in the East : 
Now cleare your voyce, now chere your hart, 
Come helpe me nowe to sing : 
Each willing wyght come beare a part 
To prayse the heaueniy King. 

This is a fair representation of our 
language as it was written and print- 
ed three hundred years ago, before 
Spenser had published a line, and 
while Shakespeare and Bacon were at 
grammar school. I shall not insult 
the intelligence of any mature reader 
by asking if such a person could not 
read such verses and enjoy them with- 
out hindrance from their spelling, or 
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even without a thought about it; but I 
will ask if any child old enough to read 
the ‘Arabian Nights ” or ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe” could not read those verses 
just as easily as he could read a para- 
graph in to-day’s newspaper. The 
child might be struck and amused by 
three or four superfluous e’s, by the 
use of w fore, and of y thrice where 
modern orthography requires i; but 
these slight variations from the modern 
style of spelling would be no hin- 
drance to his enjoyment, but from 
their quaintness rather a help and a 
stimulus, Suppose, however, that 
the child or the man had been brought 
up on the phonetic alphabet, and seen 
the words which compose those lines 
always written thus— 
Yy bat hav spent Se silent nt * 
In slip and kwyet rest, 
And joi tar si i ¢irful lyt 
dat ry,eb in Bi Ist : 
Now klir yyr vois, now cir yyr hert, 
Knm help mi now tu siz: 
I¢ williz wit knm b-r o pert 
Tu prez be hevenli Kir— 
and if he had learned (as he would 
have learned) that those sounds could 
only be indicated by those letters, and 
that those letters could have those 
sounds and no others: what would be 
his capacity for reading Gascoigne’s 
verses or those of any other English 
poet from the pre-Elizabethan period 
to the present? The fact that some 
of the letters which I have used are 
mere makeshifts, only as nearly as 
possible like Pitman’s phonetic letters 
as the types at my command will allow, 
is of no moment. For the purposes of 
illustration and argument one arbi- 
trary sign is as good as another. It 
should be remarked, however, that this 
stanza of Gascoigne’s is not a good 
one, hardly a fair one, for the purpose 
of this part of my illustration, because 
it has an unusual number of words in 
which the phonctic alphabet makes no 
change. 

Let us now consider the converse of 
this view. Certain lines spoken by 
Hamlet after the player leaves him in 
the last scene of the second act of the 
tragedy would, if the pronunciation of 
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Shakespeare’s time were expressed in 
our orthography, stand thus: 

Is it not monstrous ¢hof this player hare 

But in a fiction, in a drame of passion, 

Cou/d force his sow! so to his own consait, 

That from her woerking all his visage warm'd, 
Tares in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken vice and his whole foonction shooting 
Wit forms to his consait ? and all for noting. 

° ° ° ° I haive haired 

That guilty crayters sitting at a play 

Haive by the very cooning of the sane 

Been strook so to the sow, etc., etc. 

That such was the pronunciatior of 
English by the best speakers in Shake- 
speare’s day I have no doubt; and I 
believe that it is shown to be so in the 
monograph on ‘‘ English Pronuncia- 
tion in the Elizabethan Era ” appended 
to Vol. XII. of my edition of Shake- 
speare, published in 1862. Mr. Alex- 
ander Ellis, quoting this and some oth- 
er passages in his ‘‘ Early English Pro- 
nunciation,” as the first attempt ever 
made to represent the pronunciation of 
that period, differs from me on some 
points; but after carefully considering 
his own elaborate treatment of the sub- 
ject, with a disposition to submit my 
judgment to his, I cannot change my 
conclusions, which I shall sustain here- 
after, should I ever get time to put to- 
gether my notes upon the subject in 
systematic form and use the mass of 
memorandums from writers of the 
period which I accumulated before 
publishing my Shakespeare. Assum- 
ing this pronunciation, then, as Shake- 
speare’s (from which even according 
to Mr. Ellis’s view it differed but 
slightly), what would be the effect of 
this and other passages upon modern 
readers if they had been written ina 
phonetic alphabet the powers of which 
had remained without change, while 
pronunciation had changed, as it must, 
and as Professor Miiller admits that it 
would, have done? Shakespeare’s po- 
etry and all the poetry of the past 
would, to say the least, have lost much 
of its charm for us. It would be in a 
certain sense ridiculous. We could 
not read it without laughing at its an- 
tiquated and what would seem to us 
its uncouth sound. Whereas, with its 
fixed orthography its beauty remains 
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fixed likewise. The printed words are 
but visible signs which call up their 
vocal counterparts, according to our 
own mode of vocalizing them. And 
this is one great value of a fixed or 
very slowly changing system of spell- 
ing. It does not conform to the float- 
ing fashions of pronunciation; and it 
thus preserves the beauties of litera- 
ture which would otherwise be lost in 
the lapse and ruin of time. It is thus 
with the literature of Greece and of 
Rome. Professor Miller, with his usual 
candor, confesses that notwithstanding 
all the efforts that have been made by 
philologists and phonologists, ‘‘ we 
shall never be able to speak with any- 
thing like real scientific accuracy of 
the pronunciation of afcient lan- 
guages” (and I may be pardoned for 
calling to mind that I said this long 
ago); but we can nevertheless enjoy 
their literature and even their poetry; 
and it is a question whether we do 
not enjoy it the more because we are 
freed from the necessity of strict con- 
formity to their pronunciation. In Eng- 
lish, accent has remained nearly the 
same for centuries; the force of con- 
sonants almost exactly the same; and 
the consequence is that notwithstand- 
ing the variation in the ephemeral 
sound of the vowels, the music of po- 
etry and even of prose remains un- 
changed; and it is certainly protected 
from the degrading effect which would 
follow upon a phonetic preservation of 
anfiquated speech, The result of a 
fixed orthography is an almost peren- 
nial preservation of the beauties of 
literature. 

Professor Miiller candidly recognizes 
the one great difficulty in the way of 
the adoption of a phonetic system of 
spelling—the uncertainty as to the 
sounds which are to be phonetically re- 
corded. Pronunciation differs so much, 
even among educated speakers, as to 
render unattainable that uniformity and 
absoluteness in phonetic writing with- 
out which it is worthless for general 
and literary purposes, however valu- 
able it might be to philologists as a re- 
cord of what is or has been, with 
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which facts only philology concerns it- 
self. He says that he could mention 
the names of three English bishops 
‘‘one of whom pronounced the vowel 
in God like gaud, another like rod, a 
third like gad.” The last pronuncia- 
tion, he says, ‘‘ would probably be con- 
demned by everybody.” And yet it 
was once the elegant pronunciation. 
A remnant of it, a survivor, appears 
in the oath, ‘‘ fore Gad,” which is in 
the mouths of half the fine fellows in 
the old comedies. ‘‘ But the other two 
pronunciations,” he adds, ‘‘ would 
remain sanctioned by the highest au- 
thority, and therefore retained in pho- 
netic writing.” But what is that pho- 
netic writing worth which gives us 
god and gaud forthe same word? An- 
other part of this difficulty is the var- 
iableness in the perceptions of sound, 
even among professed phonologists. 
They don’t agree as to the speech of 
people generally; and not only so, 
they differ as to each other’s speech, 
and are even unable to record their 
own with satisfactory accuracy. Mr. 
Ellis gives in phonetic type the parable 
of the Prodigal Son as it is written by 
another distinguished phonologist and 
as he himself would read it aloud. The 
difference is so great that it seems in 
some passages to be in different lan- 
guages; languages as different as Ital- 
ian and Spanish. 

I reproduce here one verse of the 
parable (the second) as Mr. Ellis gives 
it in his pallotype, an elaborate phono- 
graphic alphabet which he hasinvented 
to represent accurately all known vocal 
sounds. The first example was writ- 
ten out by Mr. Bell; the second by 
Mr. Ellis himself 


MELVILLE BELL. 
f£nd not meni deiz aah‘fter dhy 
JeE‘qgei sen geedheid aal tugedhes 
ahbnd tuk uhiz dzhaini ithniu ah faz 
ka‘ntri. 


ALEXANDER J. ELuts. 


Ond-no't meni deez aa. ftv dhv-sa'qaee 
sen gaw‘dhud aal tuge*dha en-tuk-iz 
dzloa‘ni in-tu-v-faa ko-ntri. 
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It will be seen that even in this one 
verse only three words, all, took, and to, 
are represented as having the same 
sounds. It will also be observed by 
those who look closely that, accord- 
ing to his own record of his own 
speech, the President of the British 
Philological Society does not sound 
the letter rat the end of words like 
Sather, younger, and together, but 
pronounces them fathd, youngd, and 
to-gethd. Like noteworthy character- 
istics of his speech will be found in 
one of the following examples of the 
difference of pronunciation between 
gentlemen who are themselves eminent 
phonologists; they are the last with 
which I shall afflict my long-suffering 
reader. The phrase to be expressed 
(for I forbear giving a whole sentence) 
is the following: 


‘‘The written and printed represen- 
tation of the sounds of language.” 


This is given in the Ellis pallotype 
as its sounds impress themselves upon 
the hearing of Mr. Ellis, Professor 
Haldeman, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. Smart. 


Mr, ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 
Dhe-ri-t’n en-pri-ntyd re :prizentee’- 
shun v-d-he-sou'nz vv-leaqwydzhsh. 


Proressor S. S. HALDEMAN. 
Dho [ritn ynd plrintyd |repwzzentee- 
shyn yv cho sa*wndz yv leqgwidzh. 


Mr. H. Sweet. 
Dh’-ri‘tn-n-pri-nted-re: pr’z’ntey*sh 
*n-’v-dh’ sewo'ndz-’v-le-*qqgwedzh. 


Mr. B. H. Smarr. 
Dho rit’n ond print‘ed rep: rizentee| 
ishon ov dha saaundz ov leq*gwedzh. 


Here again we find that hardly two 
words in ten are heard alike and ex- 
pressed alike by four of the most emi- 
nent English orthoépists and phonolo- 
gists. Even the in its short unemphatic 
utterance is expressed by three of 
them in three different ways. Be- 


hold too their labor in representation 
and their travail in bringing forth dan- 
guage, and see the uncertain look of 
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it. Surely the occasion of it seems 
to be ‘tone of those things that 
no fellah can find out.” See too that 
Mr. Ellis does not say ‘‘and printed,” 
but ’n-printid, not ‘‘of the sounds,” 
but ‘‘o’ th’ souns.” 

It seems to me that the impossibil- 
ity of framing a phonetic system of 
spelling needs no further or clearer il- 
lustration than this. For if even Ellis, 
and Haldeman, and Smart cannot 
agree as to what are the sounds of 
words and what are the characters 
proper to express them, when they 
have a system of phonotype of minute 
exactness made to their hands, what 
is there to be reasonably hoped for in 
this direction? This difficulty or 
rather this impossibility in the way of 
the adoption of phonetic spelling has, 
it seems, been strongly urged by Arch- 
bishop Trench; and Professor Miiller 
admits that it is areal one. I do not 
know when or where Archbishop 
Trench has made this very important 
point, as I have not met with what he 
has written upon this subject; but my 
readers will remember that it is one 
which I presented and pressed upon 
their attention long ago. 

Professor Miiller devotes not a little 
of his paper to showing that the ety- 
mological significance of our present 
spelling is not of sufficient importance 
to be allowed to stand in the way of a 
changes which would give us case and 
certainty in the use of signs to express 
sounds. He need not have given so 
much space and attention to this part 
of the subject. The etymolegy of 
words as indicated by their spelling is 
interesting, but language is made for 
daily use, not for etymologists and 
philologists, amateur or professional; 
and their intellectual pleasures cannot 
be allowed to stand in the way of the 
world’s benefit. But when Professor 
Miiller, like other eminent philologists, 
advocates phonetic spelling because of 
the scientific value that it would have 
to them to have a phonetic record of 
the sounds that words had in past 
generations, he fails to see or forgets 
for the moment, I[ think, that even if 
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we had a phonetic spelling in the lit- 
erature of the past, we should not 
know what sounds the characters were 
meant to indicate. Who can tell a 
hundred years hence what sound any 
vowel had in any word at this day, 
except by a painful process of research, 
examination of authorities, collation 
of rhymes and the like, and then not 
with certainty? If in any system of 
spelling certain letters are omitted 
which appear in others, we may at once 
infer that those letters were silent— 
on the lips of the person who did not write 
them. But we can infer nothing more; 
for even by the brief examples given 
above we see that letters are silent in 
the speech or to the ears of Mr. Ellis 
which are uttered and heard by Mr. 
Smart, and by almost every one, ex- 
cept from careless and slovenly speak- 
ers. Even when great care has been 
taken, as by the writers of past gene- 
rations upon English orthotpy (and 
within the last three hundred years 
they have been many), it is almost im- 
possible, I shall not say to see, but 
even by patient study to discover, 
what sounds were intended by certain 
combinations of letters. No part of 
Mr. Ellis’s great work—admirable for 
its vast labor, its signal ability, and 
its candid spirit—is more instructive 
by way of warning, it seems to me, 
than his painful endeavors to show 
from the writings of these old ortho- 
épists what was the pronunciation of 
their day. He generally fails to con- 
vince me by that means, as he has 
failed to convince others, admirers, no 
less than I, and no more, of his ability 
and his learning. We are to pronounce 
bull like pull. Yes; but how was pull 
pronounced ? like full, or like dull? 
Who can tell ?—and the perplexity 
stretches back into remote generations. 
And if we are told that it is proposed 
to remove this doubt for ever by giv- 
ing but one sound to the combination 
ull, for example, the reply that sweeps 
that away is, What sound will you give 
ull and what sound can you fix upon 
it? Mr. Ellis himself has declared 
that the pronunciation of certain com- 
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binations of letters changes suddenly, 
and therefore ull, if it had the sound 
that it has in dull to-day, might in ten 
years have the sound which it also to- 
day has in dull, in cull, and in mult. 
The inability to indicate to the mind’s 
ear what is the sound intended to be 
expressed by certain signs or letters 
underlies the whoie difficulty about 
phonetic writing, and would deprive 
it of historical value even more than of 
present convenience. 

Here is an example in point. It is 
quoted by Mr. Ellis from Edward 
Coote’s ‘‘ English Schoolmaster,” 4to, 
1673. Robert and John are instruct- 
ing us by way of dialogue in the nice- 
ties of English speech: 

Rob. But, Goodman Taylor, our clerk, when I 
went toschool with him, taught me to sound these 
vowels [in fram, frem, frim, from] otherwise 
than (methinks) you do. 

Joh. How as that ? 

Rob. I remember he taught me these syllables 
thus: for dad, bed, bid, bod, bud, I learned to say 
bade, bid, bide, bode, bude ; sounding a bed to ly 
upon as to ded or command, and Lid as bide, long 
as in abide ; bud of a tree as bude, long like rude ; 
for these three vowels, a, i, u, are very corruptly 
and ignorantly taught by many unskilful teach- 
ers, which is the cause of so great ignorance of the 
true writing in those that want the Latin tongue. 

Joh. You say true; for so did my dame teach 
me to pronounce ; for sa, se, si, #0, su, to say sa, 
see, 8i, 800, sow, as if she had sent me to see her 
aow, whereas se should be sounded like the sea, 
and su az to sue one at the hw. 

This passage refers merely to the 
pronunciation of a, e, 7,0, and wu, in 
monosyllables, not longer ago than the 
time of Dryden’s prime; and yet what 
can be learned from it? Even accord- 
ing to Mr. Ellis, nothing; for he says 
of it, ‘‘ the exact meaning of which it 
is difficult to discover”; and he sup- 
poses that it must refer to some child- 
ish schoolboy puzzle like that in the 
spelling of Habbakuk, he says. But I 
cannot think so; for the serious pur- 
pose of the writer is very apparent, 
and he makes it unmistakable by this 
foot note: ‘* Let the unskilful teach- 
ers take great heed of this fault, and 
let some good scholars hear their chil- 
dren pronounce these syllables.”” And 
yet, simple as the matter is, all that 
the author has been able to convey to 
us is the fact that the vowels had in 
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his day, or just before it, sounds dif- 
ferent from those which they have 
now. I think that his meaning might 
perhaps be discovered by careful anal- 
ysis and comparison; but none the less 
does the result of his phonetic effort 
show on its face the futility of pho- 
nography as a record of value to the 
philologist. It had meaning to his 
contemporaries, to some of them, per- 
haps to many; but to us it is only a 
phonetic puzzle the meaning of which 
we must find out if we can. 

Professor Miiller, like the other ad- 
vocates of a phonetic system of spell- 
ing, insists strongly upon the difficul- 
ty with which our present orthography 
is learned, and the sufferings— one 
might say from the way in which these 
gentlemen talk about it, the agonies— 
that children undergo in learning to 
read and write our present written Eng- 
lish. This subject I have considered be- 
fore; and I can only repeat that those 
great difficulties and those great ago- 
nies, as peculiar to spelling, I have never 
been able to see. I never knew them 
myself; and I was never reckoned a very 
studious, a very exact, or a very quick 
scholar, in my schoolboy days; nor do 
I remember them in any of my school- 
fellows. There were difficulties, but 
so there were difficulties in learning 
anything; rather less in spelling than 
in others. I know of letters written 
by boys of eight or nine years old 
quite correctly spelled; and I repeat 
that with an unusually wide range of 
observations for many years, in the writ- 
ing of persons who have had little ed- 
ucation—none rightly so called—a mis- 
take in spelling is the rarest error I 
have noticed. We learn spelling quite 
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as much by gradual absorption of its 
methods as by teaching and the iter- 
ative practice of the schoolroom; and 
the result of my observation is that 
most intelligent persons of average ed- 
ucation if asked to spell a word that 
they had never seen or heard before, 
would spell it correctly. Some might 
fail; but what matter if they did? 
What is there so very grievous in 
spelling a word not according to the 
dictionary—that linguistic Juggernaut 
before which so many people are ready 
to cast themselves down? I cannot 
see that there is. As for myself, if I 
were caught misspelling a word, I 
should not care one drop of this ink 
with which I am writing; and I am 
not pleading for my own errors, for I 
am pretty sure that I have never mis- 
spelled a word since I was old enough 
to be trusted with pen and ink. But 
many a much better and abler man has 
done so; and what of it? I cannot 
see that this matter of spelling is worth 
all the fuss that is made about it. In 
any case spelling must be merely arbi- 
trary and conventional. A sound has 
no real relation to a sign; and we may 
as well have signs for words (as we do 
now) as signs for single sounds, And 
if we had such signs forsingle sounds, 
they would soon by the variableness 
of speech cease to indicate them, and 
would stand for some other sounds. 
For, as Professor Miller incidentally 
admits in one place, this difficulty is 
‘*inherent in the very life of language ;” 
and as he justly says elsewhere, ‘‘ writy 
ing indicates, but does not paint 
sounds,” In these confessions he has, 
it seems tome, given up the very cause 
for which he was doing battle. 
RicHarD Grant WuiTE. 
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HE position assumed by General 
Custer, that an accurate history 
of # war cannot be written until de- 
tails have been collected from the va- 
rious actors in and spectators of the 
operations, and then compared and 
collated, is impregnable. It was upon 
this principle that Sir William Napier 
acted in gathering the material for 
his remarkable ‘‘ History of the Penin- 
sular War” in Europe; and even with 
all his care and impartiality, several 
controversies arose out of his state- 
ments, The finest episode in that 
work is the description of the battle 
of Albuera. Napier derived his facts 
froin participants in the action, whose 
notes agreed, yet Lord Hardinge, who 
enjoyed the merit of saving the Brit- 
ish at a particular juncture of the 
fight, had to come forward many years 
later and assign a large measure of 
the eredit to Sir, Lowry Cole. 

Every one interested in the great 
American contest of 1861-’65 will look 
with interest to the progress of Gene- 
ral Custer’s story. I speak of my 
countrymen, for not one has been con- 
tent to take upon trust the narratives 
of Colonel Fletcher of the Guards or 
even of Colonel Chesney. Much less 
are they satisfied with the Comte de 
_ and even the ‘‘Memoirs of 

erman” are regarded as a mere in- 
stalment. As for the newspaper cor- 
respondents of the time, they were 
read, but imperfectly understood, 
scarcely believed in, and have long 
since been forgotten. Colonel Ches- 
ney may be credited with conscien- 
tiousness and painstaking. He was a 
man of a thoroughly independent cast 
of mind, and his ‘‘ Lectures en the 
Battle of Waterloo,” in which he 
assigned more than the usual amount 
of admitted merit to the Prussians, 
has been regarded in England as a 
bold and truthful work. His account 
of the war in the United States has 





received praise in America; and the 
announcement of his death has elicited 
expressions of regret. I knew Colonel 
Chesney well, but better still did I 
know his progenitor, the late General 
Chesney, the author of the ‘‘ Expedi- 
tion to the Tigris and Euphrates,” 

Our acquaintance began under pecu- 
liar circumstances. I was making my 
way up the Tigris en route from India 
to England, intending to ride from 
Bagdad to Constantinople, when, hap- 
pening to anchor my little boat off 
Sook-i-Sheikh—the ‘‘Sheikh’s Mart ”— 
I spied a boat rigged and painted like 
an English vessel. Inquiring to whom 
it belonged, I was informed that the 
owner was an Ingrése (or English) sa- 
heb. Of course in my isolation I was 
glad of the chance of meeting a coun- 
tryman, and desired my servant to go 
into the mart and find him out. Soon 
afterward a little man, with a red 
beard, a Turkish turban, and the usu- 
al costume of an Islamite, came into 
my cabin and introduced himself as 
‘‘Captain Chesney.” He had been 
sent by Lord Aberdeen, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, to explore the 
countries between the Nile and the 
Tigris in order to determine the feasi- 
bility of transporting troops in an 
emergency to India cia the Euphrates, 
As a scientific officer, a man of un- 
doubted courage, deeply interested in 
the ancient history and modern geog- 
raphy of the lands to be visited, he 
was peculiarly qualified for the task, 
and he performed it effectually. 

The enterprise was one of great 
danger. The Arabs on the banks of 
the two rivers are a jealous and suspi- 
cious race. They eyed the operations 
of sounding and surveying with appre- 
hension. It was of consequence to 
Chesney to ascertain the depths of the 
streams, that he might determine the 
possibility of the safe navigation of 
steamers thereon; but the scientific 
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action of the Captain was regarded by 
the natives as a preliminary to the hos- 
tile occupation of the country. He 
was accordingly fired upon from the 
banks, but a few bags of cotton form- 
ed appropriate bulwarks for the little 
boat, and he escaped unhurt—escaped 
to return to England and make a re- 
port which induced the House of 
Commons to vote £20,000 for the 
structure and equipment of two steam- 
ers forthe regular navigation of the Eu- 
phrates from Bir or Hillah to Bassorah. 
Alas for man’s propositions! one of 
those violent tornadoes which, once in 
twenty years, sweep down from the 
source of the Euphrates to the Persian 
Gulf, carried one of the vessels away 
from the bed of the river as the stream 
swelled, and it became a total wreck. 
This convinced, if it did not satisfy, 
the Government that the idea of send- 
ing an army to India by such a preca- 
rious route was preposterous, and the 
question has never been revived. 
Chesney suffered much privation 
and incurred considerable danger in 
the prosecution of his investigations, 
but he has said little about them in 
the big volumes which he published 
on his return home, and which will 
always be books of standard value in 
reference to the topography and _ his- 
tory of Persia. The manner in which 
the marches and battles of Alexan- 
der the Great are traced is admir- 
able. Chesney went over every inch 
of the ground described by the 
Greek historians, and showed how un- 
alterable are the usages of the peo- 
ple of Bactria—indeed, of all Asia 
—except in respect to the religious 
creeds and forms of worship. The 
heathen deities have been displaced 
by Mahomet, whose iconoclasm was 
not less fierce than that of the Huns 
and Vandals who destroyed the tem- 
ples of ancient Rome. In other re- 
spects there has been little change. 
Having been accustomed from my 
earliest school days to read military 
history, and to associate much in In- 
dia with military men, I was glad of 
the opportunity, after my final return 
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to England, of becoming associated 
with military journalists and of falling 
into the society of old officers of note. 
Among the most distinguished of 
those whom I felt it an honor to know 
was the great Duke of Wellington. A 
circumstance which is too trivial for 
record here led to his presenting me 
with an engraving of the portrait of 
the old warrior himself, derived from 
the painting called ‘‘the Arbuthnot.” 
Mr. Arbuthnot was the Duke’s secre- 
tary at the time, and he sat to an art- 
ist to gratify his faithful officer; 
whence the title of the picture. But 
the Duke’s notice of the writer of 
these ‘‘ Souvenirs ” was not limited to 
the rare gift. In 1849 his Grace, be- 
ing then Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army, conceived that the 
time had arrived when the officers 
should, as a rule, be educated men. 
Up to that time fathers of large 
families generally selected the army 
as the most suitable profession for 
the stupidest of their boys. The 
payment of the sum of £450 pro- 
cured an infantry commission, and 
for £840 a youth could be placed 
in the cavalry. The cost of the equip- 
ment was the only other consideration. 
Officers thus manufactured were as 
good ‘‘food for powder ” as men more 
carefully prepared. Battles had been 
won without the assistance of any 
scholastic attainment, and it was pre- 
sumed that the same results could be 
achieved by the same means in the fu- 
ture. But some serious orthographical 
blunders in a letter addressed to the 
‘* Horse Guards ” aroused the old chief 
to a sense of the necessity of requiring 
that at least the rudiments of knowl- 
edge should be possessed by candi- 
dates for commissions, and a decree 
went forth enumerating the essentials 
of subordinate officers. These com- 
prehended an acquaintance with an- 
cient and modern history, mathemat- 
ics to the extent of the first three 
books of Euclid, algebra, and loga- 
rithms, Latin as far as Cesar and Livy, 
French, and the outlines of field forti- 
fication. 
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A thunderbolt falling among fif- 
teen hundred anxious parents could 
not have created greater consternation. 
‘* All scattered backward as it fell.” 
The greater number, after remonstrat- 
ing with the Duke’s secretary at thus 
being led into a trap, withdrew their 
hopeful offspring from the long and 
hopeless list, and put them into other 
professions or trades where ‘‘igno- 
rance is bliss.”. The remainder, with 
more courage and wisdom, placed their 
sons in the hands of men who were 
qualified and disposed to ‘‘ coach” 
ambitious youths, and the Duke of 
Wellington recommended that I should 
assume the office and put candidates 
for military honors through the pre- 
scribed curriculum. The deplorable 
state of ignorance in which the acad- 
emies, public and private, and even the 
universities had sent forth their gradu- 
ates would astonish the alumni of the 
American schools. Young fellows 
came to me and to other crammers and 
coachers perfectly innocent of history, 
guiltless of geography, in a state of Cim- 
merian darkness touching mathemat- 
ics, and knowing as much of French as 
the vache espagnolle which has been 
time out of mind the standard of com- 
parison. Of Latin they all knew a 
little, verifying the poet’s description: 

Many a lad returns from school 
A Latin, Greek, or Hebrew fool: 


In arts and knowledge quite a block, 
But deeply versed in hic, hac, hoc. 


The absurd blunders and shortcomings 
of some of the boys (now general 
officers !) were astounding. One of 
them plumed himself upon his famil- 
iarity with history because he had all 
the dates from the siege of Troy to the 
coronation of Queen Victoria at his 
finger ends. Take him from his 
chronological accomplishment, and he 
was all abroad. He knew when the 
battles of Marathon and Salamis were 
fought, but he had no conception of 
the locality of either field. They might 
have been in the Caribbean Sea or the 
Arctic Ocean for all he could tell. An- 
other, who afterward feil in the Ba- 
laklava charge, was so confident that 
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he was ‘‘up” in geography that he 
declined to let me probe the extent of 
his acquirement, At the official exami- 
nation he was ‘‘ plucked ” because he 
could not point to the position of 
Fernando Po. Returning home he met 
his father (an old baronet) awaiting 
him at White’s Club. Paterfamilias 
wasindignant. ‘‘FernandoPo!” He 
‘*did not believe there was such a 
place in the world.” The Duke of 
Cambridge drove up in his curricle. 
‘*Hallo, George,” cried the baronet, 
‘*where the deuce is Fernando Po?” 
‘* How the diable can I tell?” was the 
Duke’s reply; and that illustrated the 
state of military education when the 
light broke in upon the mind of the 
‘*hero of a hundred fights.” 

Another pupil was so singularly dull 
of apprehension, and cursed with so 
bad a memory, that he could scarcely 
remember to-day what he had acquired 
yesterday. Seeing that a couple of 
months had elapsed without my being 
able to pronounce him fit to stand the 
college ordeal, his father, a rector in 
Suffolk, came to London and inquired 
regarding, without being surprised at, 
his son’s backwardness. It seems the 
youth had fallen from his pony when a 
boy and damaged his skull a little, 
which thenceforward had affected his 
memory. ‘‘ However,” said Paterfa- 
milias, ‘‘ I will give him another month, 
and if he is not ready then, he must 
fall back on his father’s profession.” 
‘* What!” I exclaimed, ‘‘are you not 
aclergyman of the Protestant church ?” 
‘“‘Tam.” ‘*And do you mean to say 
that a man who is not fit to command 
a troop of dragoons is capable of the 
care of souls?” ‘* Oh, yes; he has lots 
of Greek and plenty of ivinity.” I did 
not know until that moment that the 
religion of thirty millions of people only 
needed a very small amount of classical- 
ity and theology in their pastors to 
learn the proper pathway to heaven. 
Luckily my future cornet of cavalry 
ultimately scrambled through the ex- 
amination, or one more might have 
been added to the helpless race of 
occupants of the ‘* poppy pulpit.” 
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If the youth of England exhibited 
an imperfect acquaintance with the 
ancient and modern history of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa in 1850, still greater 
ignorance prevailed in all classes of 
society in 1865 regarding the history 
and actual condition, socially and 
morally, of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Apart from a national feeling of 
humility that so much pitiful igno- 
rance should prevail, I had strong 
personal motives, on my return from 
the States, after a residence herein of 
four or five years, for desiring that my 
countrymen should be better informed. 
But how was this to be achieved ? 
Neither the magazines nor the news- 
papers were open to receive ‘‘ any more 
articles about America.” The press 
had overflowed with intelligence since 
the war began. It was urged in vain 
that the ‘* specials” had merely written 
of the war, and that a wide field re- 
mained untouched, untilled. Falling 
into the company of Mr. Richard Cob- 
den, I heard him speak so earnestly of 
the importance of our people being 
better instructed respecting the new 
world, that I at once determined on 
writing a history of the States, derived 
from the best authority. To this end 
I called on Mr. George Peabody and 
Mr. Bright, asking their assistance in 
bringing out the work. Both declined. 
Mr. Peabody ‘‘ did not believe that any 
one could awaken an interest in Amer- 
ica among the British people.’’* Mr. 
Bright thought a history a desideratum, 
but he ‘doubted if it would sell. 
People were sufficiently reminded of 
the existence of such a country as 
America by the pertinacious assertion 
of the Alabama claims. They did not 
care to know more!” Still I was not 
overthrown. I had received a com- 
mission from very many mill owners 
and iron manufacturers of Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Providence, 
and Connecticut, to obtain skilled la- 

* His rare benevolence falsified his opinion. 
No posthamous honors were deemed too great for 
the noble philanthropist. His statue in bronze 
opposite the Royal Exchange in London is never 


contemplated without carrying the heart of the 
spectator to America. 
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borers for the depleted shipyards, 
mills, and foundries, and it was my 
cue to diffuse intelligence of the actual 
condition of the States through the 
United Kingdom. Accordingly, after 
delivering several lectures and ad- 
dressing public meetings in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, I set to work and 
wrote a pamphlet (urging ‘‘ Emigration 
to New York”), in the first instance, 
and a ‘‘ Familiar History of the United 
States,” and scattered many hundreds 
of copies broadcast throughout the 
land. The effect of the publications 
was to induce a considerable number 
of men to try their fortunes in the 
Western hemisphere, Since then other 
histories have been written and pub- 
lished, and probably, at this moment, 
a section of the British community 
know the situation of Chicago and 
have heard of such a person as George 
Washington. 

So much has been written and pub- 
lished regarding the great Duke of 
Wellington,* that the souvenirs of 
my occasional interviews with him 
might read like a five-times told tale, 
I cannot, however, let the opportunity 
pass of recording two little incidents 
illustrative of the generosity of the 
Duke when any references to Napoleon 
I. were made in his presence. He de- 
tested Napoleon’s perfidy, caprice, and 
injustice, but he greatly admired his 
wonderful military genius. A colos- 
sal statue of Napoleon, resembling a 
piece of antique sculpture, stood (and 
possibly stands) at the foot of a flight 
of stone stairs leading to the upper 
rooms of Apsley House. The right 
hand grasped a bronze globe on which 
rested an allegorical figure of ‘* Vic- 
tory.” An obsequious visitor, observ- 
ing the little figure, remarked, ‘‘ This 
might be removed, sir, in the house of 
the Emperor's conqueror.” ‘‘I beg 


* The epithet “great * is applicable in a double 
sense. His military skill] and marvellous successes 
lifted him above ordinary generals, and his son's 
littleness contrasted forcibly with the Field Mar- 
shal’s moral height. I have heard the present 
Duke say, modestly enough, ‘‘I might have been 
something more than a mushroom if my father 
had not been a wide-spreading oak.” 
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your pardon, sir,” replied the Duke. 
‘* He won more battles than either you 
or I.” 

On another occasion a general offi- 
cer, dining at Apsley House, placed be- 
fore his host a wooden snuff box of 
curious make, with silver mountings. 
The Duke, who liked an occasional 
pinch, examined it with some curiosi- 
ty. ‘* Where did you get this, Church- 
ill?” asked the Duke. The Marchio- 
ness of Douro (the Duke’s daughter-in- 
law) said in reply, ‘‘It is, sir, a piece 
of the willow at St. Helena.” ‘‘ What 
willow?” ‘The one that hangs over 
Napoleon’s tomb.” ‘‘Ah, poor man, 
poor man !”™ said the hero of Waterloo. 
‘**He should have had a nobler resting- 
place. He was the greatest soldier of 
modern times.” I received the two 
incidents from General Horace Church- 
ill himself, one of the descendants of 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

The death, recently announced, of 
the widow of General Sir Archibald 
Maclaine, recalls another instance of 
the Duke’s good spirit. He was not 
generally accessible, but he was always 
ready to receive any old companion in 
arms who had distinguished himself 
in the field. Sir Archy was one of 
that number. He had defended the 
fortress of Matagorda, in Spain, against 
a large body of the enemy, and did 
not surrender until his garrison lay 
dead on the ramparts. For this he re- 
ceived promotion and a cross. Des- 
titute, however, of pecuniary resources 
beyond his pay, he endeavored to im- 
prove his position by marriage. Late 
in life, therefore, he got himself up 
extensively. With the help of a brown 
wig, corsets, rouge, and an unexcep- 
tionable costume, he paid his court to 
a rich widow who had passed the hey- 
day of youth, and only sighed for 
rank. To be ‘‘my lady ” was the great 
object of her ambition, when she had 
passed the grand climacteric. Sir 
Archibald offered her his hand. She 
had no disinclination to accept the 
ci-devant jeune homme, but she wished 
to be assured of his position in society. 
Whom did be know? Could he intro- 
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duce her extensively? She craved 
evidence of his capability in that re- 
spect. Away went the old General to his 
formercommander. ‘‘ Well, what can 
Ido for you in the matter?” asked 
the Duke. ‘‘If your Grace,” replied 
Sir Archy, ‘‘would only do me the 
kindness to recognize me, if you see 
me in the Park with a lady, my for- 
tune would be made.” ‘I'll do it,” 
said Wellington. A few days later 
Sir Archy sat with his futur in her 
barouche amid the crowd of loung- 
ers. The Duke espied him, and at 
once rode up. ‘‘Ha! my old friend ! 
Delighted to see you looking so well. 
Introduce me if you please.” The 
lady was in ecstasy. The mighty chief 
had sought an introduction because 
she was with the hero of Matagorda. 
There was no hesitation now, and in a 
few days she became Lady Maclaine. 
Sir Archy lived for some years after 
his fortunate marriage, and to the last 
might have been seen philandering in 
Regent street en grande toilette as be- 
fore. It was said that his wife allowed 
him five shillings a day for his menus 
plaisirs, his straw-colored gloves, and 
cigars, only requiring that he should 
not stop at home. By this time the 
character of the British aristocracy is 
well understood in the United States. 
Of course among the most illiterate 
people, and especially those who, dis- 
contented and unfortunate in the 
place of their nativity, have estab- 
lished a home in America, there will 
always be a feeling of hostility to the 
upper classes in England, which finds 
expression in bitter, extravagant, and 
untruthful phrases; but those republi- 
cans who have been across the Atlan- 
tic, and enjoyed the entrée into good 
society, are ready to admit that as 
much refinement is to be found among 
titled men and their wives in Eng- 
land as distinguished the unaffected 
grace and elegance of ‘‘ Martha Wash- 
ington’s court.” It has been my good 
fortune to have known many orna- 
ments of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and to have been a guest at 
the receptions of their consorts. With- 
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out forming even an insignificant seg- 
ment of the charmed circle, literary 
men find a welcome among the Upper 
Ten Thousand, if their manners and 
character sustain the reputation of 
their published works. I was there- 
fore rather surprised and not a little 
amazed a few years ago—it was impossi- 
ble to be angry—at hearing Mr. George 
Francis Train, before the Young Men’s 
Association at Detroit, Michigan, de- 
claiming against the aristocracy as a 
sham. He gravely assured some hun- 
dreds of listeners that the dukes, earls, 
and so forth, were little better than 
paupers; that the parties they gave 
were seldom paid for; that the horses 
of their carriages were hired; that the 
plate upon their tables was borrowed ; 
and that their servants were small 
tradespeople who let themselves out 
by the evening. Further, he alleged 
that they had no country estates, and 
that they drew the blinds and closed 
the shutters of their town residences, 
during the summer season, to convey 
to the outside world an idea that they 
were absent at their hereditary man- 
sions, while in point of fact they were 
living perdus in their back parlors. 
Mr. Train’s eccentricity—to give it no 
other name—was set off by a graceful 
delivery and a wonderful flow of 
**talk,” but I had to endure a large 
amount of questioning for some days 
after the lecture, and was obliged to 
give a very different version of the 
real state of affairs from that coolly 
put forth by the well-known orator. 

It is a pitiful weakness in any one 
to boast of a familiarity with members 
of the English nobility. There can be 
little intellectual light in people who 
are ambitious of basking in the feeble 
rays of reflected lustre. Writing in an 
American periodical, therefore, any 
display of the possession of the smiles 
of lords and ladies would be absurd; 
for that kind of puerility finds no place 
in a republic, Dickens’s Norris family 
(‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit ”) notwithstand- 
ing. Still, I have found so much to 
admire and enjoy in the occasional so- 
ciety of men with handles to their 
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names, that I cannot avoid referring 
occasionally to such as have distin- 
guished themselves by their wit, their 
talents, their diplomatic skill, or their 
ability as raconteurs. And foremost 
among those ‘‘I have met” I place 
Lord Palmerston. 

Of all men he was the most perfect 
personification of ease that ever came 
under my observation. Whether ad- 
dressing the House of Commons on a 
great public question, or discussing a 
knotty point with a foreign minister 
plenipotentiary, combating the posi- 
tions of an adversary, or leading the 
conversation at his own table, he was 
always gay, airy, confident, and yet 
the very pink of courtesy. Enjoying 
his hospitality on one particular occa- 
sion, with Lady Palmerston at the op- 
posite end of the table, I heard him 
speak of French politics with a free- 
dom which would have been hazardous 
in any man less assured of his own 
weight in foreign counsels. Allusion 
being made to Talleyrand, Lord Pal- 
merston remarked that he was the 
most witty statesman he had ever en- 
countered, and it was a surprise to him 
that so few of his bons mots had been 
crystallized. They were ‘‘Cynthias of 
the minute,” which had not been 
caught as they flew. Count D’Orsay, 
who was present, said immediately, 
that if every one would contribute the 
mere fragments of his recollection of 
the coruscations of wit which flashed 
from the lips of Talleyrand, they 
would form a huge and very entertain- 
ing volume. He then proceeded to 
quote a few illustrations of the states- 
man’s quickness in the perpetration of 
jeux @esprit. A General Dominy had 
been placed at the head of an engineer 
corps, and as he was a man of an irri- 
table temper, his juniors did not know 
how to address him for instructions 
without risking his ire. ‘‘Oh,” said 
Talleyrand, ‘‘simply say, Dominy 
dirige nos, and he will be too much 
flattered to be angry.” Again, when 


Polignac wrote to Talleyrand to in- 
quire as to the fitness of a Baron de 
Ligny to be intrusted with the editor- 
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ship of the ‘‘ Mercure,” a royalist jour- 
nal, the wit merely replied, ‘‘ Ex quo- 
vis Ligno non fit Mercurius ”—which at 
once settled the Baron’s pretensions. 
Lord Palmerston then took up the 
subject, and referred to the rare fun 
Talleyrand made out of the mottoes of 
the nouveaus riches, who sought heraldic 
decorations for the panels of their 
carriages. He thought some of them 
equalled the well-known quid rides of 
Curran. For instance, a restaurateur 
in Paris had become enamored of a 
danseuse, who bewitched him when she 
appeared as ‘‘ Ondine,” in a ballet de- 
rived from the German story of Un- 
dine. The enriched caterer asked Tal- 
leyrand, who admired his cotelettes and 
a particular sauce piquante, to favor 
him with an appropriate motto for his 
coat of arms. The Prince de Périgord 
at once wrote, ‘* On dine chez moi”’—a 
phrase equally applicable to the busi- 
ness of the restaurateur and the placens 
uxor he had taken under his roof. 
Lord Palmerston further remarked 
that Macaulay, in his gay moods, would 
sometimes throw off jeux de mots of a 
similar kind; whereupon Lady Pal- 
merston called to his recollection the 
epitaph on a Dr. Toller’s wife. The 
lady was something of a shrew, and 
had made the Doctor's life miserable 
by her temper; but after her demise he 
only remembered her good qualities. 
Asking Macaulay to help him to an ap- 
propriate Hic jacet, the historian, es- 
sayist, etc., suggested, ‘‘Sublatus 
causa tollo affectas.” If there is a law 
for punsters, the joke should have 
been placed on the noun, but satirists 
cannot always stand on trifles, and a 
point may be made in a syllable, as in 
the instance of the Irishman’s epitaph 
on his Xantippe, ‘‘Requies Car in 
pace,” a jest which Samuel Lover has 
fossilized in, I think, ‘*‘ Rory O’More.” 
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A Mr. Solomon Levi had overcome 
many difficulties to become rich, and 
then, needing a device and scroll for a 
large seal which depended from his 
watch chain, Macaulay recommended 
** Audax fortuna jewvo ”—but it was 
not adopted. Macaulay’s cleverness, 
however, in this way, was not so much 
to the taste of Lady Palmerston, her 
husband’s helpmeet and alter ego, as 
the sayings of Talleyrand, some of 
which she quoted. Ido not recollect 
ever seeing them in print. On the oc- 
casion of Napoleon’s final review at 
the Champ de Mars, a car had been 
constructed to convey him in state to 
and from the Tuileries, Talleyrand 
was with a group of ladies. ‘‘Oid est 
l’Empereur ?” exclaimed one. Point- 
ing to the car, the wit maliciously 
said, ‘‘ Voyez le char l’attend (le char- 
latan).”” He did not love Napoleon. 
Standing on the stoop of the Chamber 
of Peers, Talleyrand encountered a 
member who squinted prodigiously. 
‘* How are matters progressing ?” ask- 
ed the senator. ‘*Comme vous voyez, 
monsieur—tout @ travers,” was the 
prompt reply, malignantly referring to 
the obliquity of vision of the interlo- 
cutor. When the allied armies enter- 
ed Paris in 1814, quarters were as- 
signed to the Emperor of Russia in 
the Luxembourg. Talleyrand accom- 
panied his Imperial Majesty while he 
examined the apartments. In one the 
letter N still held its place in gold em- 
broidery on the velvet tapestry. 
‘*Ha!l” exclaimed Talleyrand, ‘* ici 
nous avons les N mis (les ennemis) par- 
tout.” They entered another room 
where the wall was studded with the 
letter A in compliment to the Emperor 
Alexander himself. ‘‘ Ha, ha,” laugh- 
ed Talleyrand, *‘d present vous avez 
les A mis (amis) partout.” 
J. H. Smppons., 
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N the early spring of ’73 the offi- 
cials of the Northern Pacific rail- 
road applied to the Government au- 
thorities at Washington for military 
protection for a surveying party to be 
sent out the ensuing summer to explore 
and mark out the incompleted portion 
of the road extending from the Mis- 
souri river in Dakota to the interior of 
Montana, west of the Yellowstone. 
This enterprise, which was intended to 
open a new highway to travel and 
commerce between the people of the 
Atlantic and Pacific States, had not 
then encountered the financial calami- 
ties that swept over the country later 
inthat year. It had commended itself 
to the attention and approval of not only 
the public, but to the protection and 
fostering care of the National Govern- 
ment. It was seen that the completion 
of the Northern Pacific road would be 
a measure which, aside from opening 
to settlement a large tract of valuable 
country, and aiding in the develop- 
ment and successful working of a rich 
mineral region otherwise inaccessible, 
would produce to the Government 
a large annual saving of money in 
the way of cost of transportation of 
troops and supplies. The experi- 
ence of the past, particularly that of 
recent years, has shown too that no 
one measure so quickly and effectually 
frees a country from the horrors and 
devastations of Indian wars and Indian 
depredations generally as the build- 
ing and successful operation of a rail- 
road through the region overrun. 
Thus, aside from the ordinary benefits 
and purposes which inspire the build- 
ing of railroads through the unsettled 
portions of the West, the Government, 
simply as a measure of economy, has 
ample reason to extend to such enter- 
prises encouragement and help. 
So earnest is my belief in the civil- 
izing and peace-giving influence of 
railroads when extended through an 


Indian country, that the idea has often 
occurred to me, laying aside all consid- 
erations and arguments as to whether 
such a road will ever be required in 
the interests of trade and commerce, 
that a railroad established and kept in 
operation from a point on our extreme 
northern boundary, somewhere be- 
tween the 100th and 105th meridian, 
to a corresponding point on the Rio 
Grande river in Texas, would for ever 
after have preserved peace with the 
vast number of tribes infesting the 
immense area of country lying be- 
tween the Rocky mountains and the 
valley of the Mississippi. A more 
surprising statement than this, how- 
ever, and one which will bear inves- 
tigation, is that the avoidance of 
wars with the tribes which have occu- 
pied this region of the plains lying 
contiguous to the indicated line of 
railroad, would have resulted in a sav- 
ing of money to the Government more 
than sufficient to build, equip, and 
place in running order a railroad from 
British America to the Rio Grande. 

Few of our people realize the immense 
outlay and expense rendered neces- 
sary by an Indian war. As an illustra- 
tion take the following extract from a 
report to the President of the United 
States, made in 1868 by a commission 
of which Generals Sherman, Harney, 
Terry, and Augur were members. Re- 
ferring to the alleged ‘‘Chevington 
massacre,” and the Cheyenne war of 
1867, the report of the commission 
states: ‘‘ Noone will be astonished that 
a war ensued which cost the Govern- 
ment thirty million dollars.” 

To extend encouragement and aid to 
the projectors and builders of the 
Northern Pacific road, the Government 
granted the application of the road 
for a military escort, and gave author- 
ity for the organization of what was af- 
terward designated as the Yellowstone 
expedition. The troops composing 
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the expedition numbered about seven- 
teen hundred men, consisting of cav- 
alry, infantry, an improvised battery 
of artillery, and a detachment of Indi- 
an scouts, the whole under command 
of Brevet Major General D. §. Stanley, 
an officer whose well-known ability 
and long experience on the Plains and 
with Indians amply qualified him for 
the exercise of so important a command. 
Fort Rice, Dakota, on the Missouri riv- 
er, was selected as the point of rendez- 
vous and departure of the expedition. 

To illustrate how our little army, as 
occasion demands, is frequently shift- 
ed from one remote point to another, in 
order to meet the demands of the ser- 
vice, it may be mentioned that in col- 
lecting troops to compose the Yellow- 
stone expedition most of my command, 
the cavalry, was transported from the 
extreme southern States, the Carolinas, 
Florida, and Louisiana, to within a few 
days’ march of the British possessions. 
When it is remembered that a portion 
of the immense journey was by rail, a 
portion by steam transports, and about 
five hundred miles by marching, the 
extent of the preliminary preparations 
rendered necessary in an expedition of 
this kind will be appreciated. 

It was not until July that the Yel- 
lowstone expedition assumed definite 
shape, and began its westward move- 
ment from Fort Rice. The engineers 
and surveyors of the Northern Pacific 
railroad were under the direction and 
management of General Thomas L. 
Rosser, This gentleman deserves a 
fuller notice than the limits of this arti- 
cle will permit. He and I had been ca- 
dets together at the Military Academy 
at West Point, occupying adjoining 
rooms, and being members of the same 
company, often marching side by side 
in the performance of our various mil- 
itary duties while at the Academy. 
When the storms of secession broke 
upon the country in °61, Rosser, in 
common with the majority of the ca- 
dets from the Southern States, resigned 
his warrant, and hastened to unite his 
personal fortunes with those of his 
State—Texas, He soon won distinc- 
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tion in the Confederate army, under 
Lee, and finally rose to the rank and 
command of major general of cavalry. 
I held a similar rank and command in 
the Union army, and it frequently hap- 
pened, particularly during the last 
year of the war, that the troops com- 
manded by Rosser and myself were 
pitted against each other in the oppos- 
ing lines of battle, and the two cadets 
of earlier years became not only hos- 
tile foes, but actual antagonists. 

When the war was ended Rosser, 
like many of his comrades from the 
South who had staked their all upon 
the issue of the war, at once cast about 
him for an opportunity to begin anew 
the battle, not of war, but of life. 
Possessing youth, health, many and 
large abilities, added to indomitable 
pluck, he decided to trust his fortunes 
amidst his late enemies, and repaired 
to Minnesota, where he sought em- 
ployment in one of the many surveying 
parties acting under the auspices of 
the Northern Pacific road. Upon ap- 
plying to the officer of the road for a 
position as civil engineer, he was in- 
formed that no vacancy existed to 
which he could be appointed. No- 
thing daunted, he persisted, and final- 
ly accepted a position among the axe- 
men, wiiling to work, and proved to 
his employers not only his industry, but 
his fitness for promotion. He at once 
attracted the attention of his superi- 
ors, who were not slow to recognize 
his merit. Rosser was advanced rap- 
idly from one important position to 
another, until in a few months he be- 
came the chief engineer of the survey- 
ing party accompanying the expedi- 
tion. In this capacity I met him on the 
plains of Dakota, in 1873, nearly ten 
years after the date when in peaceful 
scabbards we sheathed the swords 
which on more than one previous occa- 
sion we had drawn against each other. 
The manly course adopted by Rosser 
after the war, his determined and suc- 
cessful struggle against adversity, pre- 
sents a remarkable instance of the 
wonderful recuperative powers of the 
American character. 
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Scarcely a day passed, during the 
progress of the expedition from the 
Missouri to the Yellowstone, that Gen- 
eral Rosser and I were not in each 
other’s company a portion of the time, 
either as we rode in our saddles, 
‘*boot to boot,” climbed together un- 
visited cliffs, picked our way through 
trackless caiions, or sat at the same 
mess table cr about the same camp 
fire. During these strolling visits we 
frequently questioned and enlightened 
each other as to the unexplained or 
but partially understood battles and 
movements in which each had played 
a part against the other. 

Passing over all this,and omitting the 
incidents of the march from our start- 
ing point, Fort Rice, on the Missouri, 
we come to the time when we found 
ourselves encamped on the east bank 
of the beautiful and swift flowing Yel- 
lowstone, about a hundred miles from 
its mouth. At this point the expedi- 
tion was met by a steamer, sent for 
that purpose up the Missouri, hundreds 
of miles above Fort Rice, then up the 
Yellowstone to the point of juncture. 
From it fresh supplies of forage and 
subsistence stores were obtained. This 
being done, the entire expedition, save 
a small detachment left at this point to 
guard our surplus stores, intended for 
our return march, was ferried by the 
steamer across the Yellowstone river. 
Our course for several days carried us 
up that stream; our tents at night be- 
ing usually pitched on or near the river 
bank. The country to be surveyed, 
however, soon became so rough and 
broken in places that we encountered 
serious delays at times in finding a 
practicable route for our long and 
heavily laden wagon trains, over rocks 
and through cajions hitherto unexplor- 
ed by white men. So serious did these 
embarrassments become, and so much 
time was lost in accomplishing our 
daily marches, that I suggested to 
General Stanley that I should take with 
me cach day a couple of companies of 
cavalry and a few of the Indian scouts, 
and seek out and prepare a practicable 
road in advance, thereby preventing 
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detention of the main command. This 
proposition being acceded to, it was 
my custom thereafter to push rapidly 
forward in the early morning, gaining 
an advance of several miles upon the 
main expedition, and by locating the 
route relieving the troops and trains 
in rear of a great amount of fatigue 
and many tedious detentions. One 
result of this system was that I and 
my little party, who were acting as 
pioneers, usually arrived at the ter- 
mination of our day’s march, our 
camp ground for the night, at an 
early hour in the day, several hours 
in advance of the main portion of the 
expedition. 

This of itself was quite an advan- 
tage, as it gave the party in advance 
choice of camp ground, and enabled 
themselves and horses to obtain several 
hours of rest not enjoyed by their less 
fortunate comrades in rear. We had 
marched several days after our depar- 
ture from the point at which we cross- 
ed the Yellowstone without discover- 
ing any signs or indications of the 
presence of hostile Indians, although 
our scouts and guides had been con- 
stantly on the alert, as we knew we 
were traversing a portion of the coun- 
try infested by savage tribes. On the 
morning of August 4, with two com- 
panies of the Seventh Cavalry, com- 
manded by Captain Moylan and Col- 
onel Custer—who, with my adjutant, 
Lieutenant Calhoun, and Lieutenant 
Varnum, composed the officers of the 
party—and guided by my favorite 
scout, Bloody Knife, a young Aricka- 
ree warrior, the entire party number- 
ing eighty-six men and five officers, I 
left camp at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and set out as usual to explore 
the country and find a practicable 
route forthe main column. Soon after 
we left camp, Bloody Knife’s watch- 
ful eyes discovered fresh signs of Indi- 
ans. Halting long enough to allow 
him to examine the trail, Bloody Knife 
was soon able to gather all the infor- 
mation attainable. A party of Indians 
had been prowling about our camp the 
previous night, and had gone away, 
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travelling in the direction in which we 
were then marching. 

This intelligence occasioned no par- 
ticular surprise, as we had been ex- 
pecting to discover the presence of In- 
dians for several days. Bloody Knife's 
information produced no change in our 
plans. The hostile party of whose 
presence we had become aware num- 
bered nineteen; our party numbered 
over ninety. So, sending intelligence 
back to General Stanley of the circum- 
stance of the discovery, we continued 
our march, keeping up if possible a 
sharper lookout than before, now that 
we were assured of the proximity of 
Indians in our neighborhood. Over 
rock-ribbed hills, down timbered dells, 
and across open, grassy plains, we 
wended our way without unusual in- 
terest, except at intervals of a few 
miles to discover the trail of the nine- 
teen prowling visitors of the previous 
night, showing that our course, which 
was intended to lead us again to the 
Yellowstone, was in the same direction 
as theirs. Bloody Knife interpreted 
this as indicating that the village from 
which the nineteen had probably been 
sent to reconnoitre and report our 
movements, was located somewhere 
above us in the Yellowstone valley. 
About ten o'clock we reached the crest 
of the high line of bluffs bordering the 
Yellowstone valley, from which we ob- 
tained a fine view of the river and val- 
ley extending above and beyond us as 
far as the eye could reach. Here and 
there the channel of the river was dot- 
ted with beautiful islands covered 
with verdure and shaded by groves of 
stately forest trees, while along the 
banks on either side could be seen for 
miles and miles clumps of trees vary- 
ing in size from the familiar cotton- 
wood to the waving osier, and cover- 
ing a space in some instances no larger 
than a gentleman’s garden, in others 
embracing thousands of acres. 

After halting upon the crest of the 
bluffs long enough to take in the plea- 
sures of the scene and admire the beauti- 
ful valley spread out like an exquisite 
carpet at our feet, we descended to the 
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valley and directed our horses’ heads 
toward a particularly attractive and 
inviting cluster of shade trees standing 
on the river bank and distant from 
the crest of the bluffs nearly two miles. 
Upon arriving at this welcome retreat, 
we found it all that a more distant 
view had pictured it. An abundance 
of rich, luxuriant grass offered itself 
to satisfy the craving appetites of our 
travelled steeds, while the dense foli- 
age of the forest trees provided us 
with a protecting shade which expos- 
ure to the hot rays of an August sun 
rendered more than welcome. First 
allowing our thirsty horses to drink 
from the clear, crystal water of the 
Yellowstone, which ran murmuring- 
ly by in its long tortuous course to the 
Missouri, we then picketed them out 
to graze. 

Precautionary and necessary mea- 
sures having been attended to looking 
to the security of our horses, the next 
important and equally necessary step 
was to post half a dozen pickets on 
the open plane beyond to give timely 
warning in the event of the approach 
of hostile Indians, This being donc, 
the remainder of our party busied 
themselves in arranging each for his 
individual comfort, disposing them- 
selves on the grass beneath the shade 
of the wide-spreading branches of the 
cottonwoods that grew close to the 
river bank. Above us for nearly 
a mile, and for a still greater dis- 
tance below, the valley was free 
from timber. This enabled our pick- 
ets to command a perfect view of 
the entire valley, at this point about 
two miles wide, and almost level, save 
where here and there it was cut up by 
deep washes in the soil. Satisfied that 
every measure calculated to insure our 
safety had been taken, officers and 
men—save the trusty pickets—stretch- 
ed their weary forms on the grassy lawn, 
and were soon wrapped in slumber, 
little reckoning that within a few rods 
there lay concealed more than five 
times their number of hostile Sioux 
warriors, waiting and watching for a 
favorable moment to pounce upon 
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them. For myself, so oblivious was I 
to the prospect of immediate danger, 
that after selecting a most inviting 
spot for my noonday nap, and arrang- 
ing my saddle and buckskin coat in 
the form of a comfortable pillow, I re- 
moved my boots, untied my cravat, 
and opened my collar, prepared to en- 
joy to the fullest extent the delights 
of an outdoor siesta. 

I did not omit, however, to place my 
trusty Remington rifle within easy 
grasp—more from habit, it must be 
confessed, than from anticipation of 
danger. Near me, and stretched on 
the ground sheltered by the shade of 
the same tree, was my brother, the Col- 
onel, divested of his hat, coat, and 
boots; while close at hand, wrapped 
in deep slumber, lay the other three 
officers, Moylan, Calhoun, and Var- 
num. Sleep had taken possession of 
us all—oflicers and men—excepting of 
course the watchful pickets into whose 
keeping the safety, the lives, of our 
little detachment was for the time en- 
trusted. Many of the horses even, 
having lunched most bountifully from 
the rich repast which nature had 
spread around and beneath them, 
seemed to share in the languor and 
drowsiness of their riders, and were to 
be seen here and there reposing upon 
the soft green carpet which to them 
was both food and couch. How long 
we slept I scarcely know—perhaps an 
hour, when the cry of ‘‘Indians! In- 
dians !” quickly followed by the sharp 
ringing crack of the pickets’ carbines, 
aroused and brought us—officers, men, 
and horses—to our feet. There was 
neither time nor occasion for questions 
to be asked or answered. Catching 
up my rifle, and without waiting to 
don hat or boots, I glanced through 
the grove of trees tu the open plain or 
valley beyond, and saw a small party 
of Indians bearing down toward us as 
fast as their ponies could carry them. 

**Run to your horses, men! Run to 
your horses |” I fairly yelled as I saw 
that the first move of the Indians was 
intended to stampede our animals and 
leave us to be attended to afterward. 
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At the same time the pickets opened 
fire upon our disturbers, who had al- 
ready emptied their rifles at us as they 
advanced asif boldly intending to ride 
us down. As yet we could see but 
half a dozen warriors, but those who 
were familiar with Indian stratagems 
knew full well that so small a party of 
savages unsupported would not ven- 
ture to disturb in open day a force the 
size of ours. Quicker than I could pen 
the description, each trooper, with rifle 
in hand, rushed to secure his horse, 
and men and horses were soon with- 
drawn from the open plain and con- 
cealed behind the clump of trees be- 
neath whose shade we were but a few 
moments before quietly sleeping. The 
firing of the pickets, the latter having 
been reinforced by a score of their 
comrades, checked the advance of the 
Indians and enabled us to saddle our 
horses and be prepared for whatever 
might be in store for us. 

A few moments found us in our sad- 
dles and sallying forth from the tim- 
ber to try conclusions with the daring 
intruders. We could only see half a 
dozen Sioux warriors galloping up and 
down in our front, boldly challenging 
us by their manner to attempt their 
capture or death. Of course it was an 
easy matter to drive them away, but as 
we advanced it became noticeable that 
they retired, and when we halted or 
diminished our speed they did like- 
wise. It was apparent from the first 
that the Indians were resorting to 
stratagem to accomplish that which 
they could not do by an open, direct 
attack. Taking twenty troopers with 
me, headed by Colonel Custer and Cal- 
houn, and directing Moylan to keep 
within supporting distance with the 
remainder, I followed the retreating 
Sioux up the valley, but with no pros- 
pect of overtaking them, as they were 
mounted upon the fleetest of ponies. 
Thinking to tempt them within our 
grasp, I being mounted on a Kentucky 
thoroughbred in whose speed and en- 
durance I had confidence, directed 
Colonel Custer to allow me to approach 
the Indians accompanied only by my 
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orderly, who was also well mounted; 
at the same time to follow us cautious- 
ly at a distance of a couple of hundred 
yards. The wily redskins were not 
to be caught by any such artifice. 
They were perfectly willing that my 
orderly and myself should approach 
them, but at the same time they care- 
fully watched the advance of the cav- 
alry following me, and permitted no 
advantage. We had by this time al- 
most arrived abreast of an immense 
tract of timber growing in the valley 
and extending to the water’s edge, but 
distant from our resting place, from 
which we had been so rudely aroused, 
about two miles. 

The route taken by the Indians, and 
which they evidently intended us to 
follow, led past this timber, but not 
through it. When we had arrived al- 
most opposite the nearest point, I sig- 
nalled to the cavalry to halt, which 
was no sooner done than the Indians 
also came to a halt. I then made 
the sign to the latter for a parley, 
which was done simply by riding my 
horse in a circle. To this the savages 
only responded by looking on in 
silence for a few moments, then turn- 
ing their ponies and moving off slow- 
ly, as if to say, ‘‘Catch us if you 
can.” My suspicions were more than 
ever aroused, and I sent my orderly 
back to tell Colonel Custer to keep a 
sharp eye upon the heavy bushes on 
our left and scarcely three hundred 
yards distant from where I sat on my 
horse. The orderly had delivered his 
message, and had almost rejoined me, 
when, judging from our halt that we 
intended to pursue no further, the real 
design and purpose of the savages was 
made evident. The small party in 
front had faced toward us and were 
advancing as if to attack. I could 
scarcely credit the evidence of my eyes, 
but my astonishment had only begun 
when turning to the wood on my left 
I beheld bursting from their conceal- 
ment between three and four hundred 
Sioux warriors mounted and capari- 
soned with all the flaming adornments 
of paint and feathers which go to 
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make up the Indian war cos‘u‘ne. 
When I first obtained a glimpse of 
them—and a single glance was suffi- 
cient—they were dashing from the tim- 
ber at full speed, yelling and whoop- 
ing as only Indians can. At the same 
time they moved in perfect line, and 
with as seeming good order and align- 
ment as the best drilled cavalry. 

To understand our relative positions 
the reader has only to imagine a tri- 
angle whose sides are almost equal; 
their length in this particular instance 
being from three to four hundred 
yards, the three angles being occupied 
by Colonel Custer and his detachment, 
the Indians, and myself. Whatever 
advantage there was in length of sides 
fell to my lot, and I lost no time in 
availing myself of it. Wheeling my 
horse suddenly around, and driving the 
spurs into his sides, I rode as only a 
man rides whose life is the prize, to 
reach Colonel Custer and his men, not 
only in advance of the Indians, but 
before any of them could cut me off. 
Moylan with his reserve was still too far 
in the rear to render their assistance 
available in repelling the shock of the 
Indians’ first attack. Realizing the 
great superiority of our enemies, not 
only in numbers, but in their ability to 
handle their arms and horses ina fight, 
and fearing they might dash through 
and disperse Colonel Custer’s small 
party of twenty men, and having once 
broken the formation of the latter, dis- 
patch them in detail, I shouted to Col- 
onel Custer at almost each bound of 
my horse, ‘‘ Dismount your men ! Dis- 
mount your men!” but the distance 
which separated us and the excitement 
of the occasion prevented him from 
hearing me. 

Fortunately, however, this was not 
the first time he had been called upon 
to contend against the sudden and un- 
foreseen onslaught of savages, and al- 
though failing to hear my suggestion, 
he realized instantly that the safety of 
his little band of troopers depended 
upon the adoption of prompt means of 
defence. 

Scarcely had the long line of splen- 
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didly mounted warriors rushed from 
their hiding place before Colonel Cus- 
ter’s voice rang out sharp and clear, 
‘* Prepare to fight on foot.” This order 
required three out of four troopers to 
leap from their saddles and take their 
position on the ground, where by more 
deliberate aim, and being freed from 
the management of their horses, a more 
effective resistance could be opposed 
to the rapidly approaching warriors. 
The fourth trooper in each group of 
‘¢ fours” remained on his horse hold- 
ing the reins of the horses of his three 
comrades. 

Quicker than words can describe, 
the fifteen cavalrymen now on foot, 
and acting as infantry, rushed forward 
a few paces in advance of their horses, 
deployed into open order, and drop- 
ping on one or both knees in the low 
grass, waited with loaded carbines— 
with finger gently pressing the trigger 
—the approach of the Sioux, who rode 
boldly down as if apparently uncon- 
scious that the small group of troopers 
were ontheirfront. ‘‘ Don’t fire, men, 
till I give the word, and when you do 
fire, aim low,”’ was the quiet injunction 
given his men by their young com- 
mander, as he sat on his horse intent- 
ly watching the advancing foe. 

Swiftly ov.» the grassy plain leaped 
my noble steed, each bound bearing 
me nearer to both friends and foes. 
Had the race been confined to the In- 
dians and myself the closeness of the 
result would have satisfied an admirer 
even of the Derby. Nearer and nearer 
our paths approached each other, mak- 
ing it appear almost as if I were one of 
the line of warriors, as the latter bore 
down to accomplish the destruction of 
the little group of troopers in front. 
Swifter seem to fly our mettled steeds, 
the one to save, the other to destroy, 
until the common goal has almost been 
reached—a few more bounds, and 
friends and foes will be united—will 
form one contending mass. 

The victory was almost within the 
grasp of the redskins. It seemed that 
but a moment more, and they would 
be trampling the kneeling troopers be- 
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neath the feet of their flect-limbed 
ponies; when, ‘‘ Now, men, let them 
have it!’ was the signal for a well- 
directed volley, as fifteen cavalry car- 
bines poured their contents into the 
ranks of the shrieking savages. “e- 
fore the latter could recover from the 
surprise and confusion which followed, 
the carbines—thanks to the invention 
of breech-loaders—were almost instant- 
ly loaded, and a second carefully aimed 
discharge went whistling on its deadly 
errand. Several warriors were seen to 
reel in their saddles, and were only 
saved from falling by the quickly ex- 
tended arms of their fellows. Ponies 
were tumbled over like butchered bul- 
locks, their riders glad to find them- 
selves escaping with less serious inju- 
ries. The effect of the rapid firing 
of the troopers, and their firm, deter- 
mined stand, showing that they thought 
neither of flight nor surrender, was to 
compel the savages first to slacken their 
speed, then to lose their daring and 
confidence in their ability to trample 
down the little group of defenders in 
the front. Death to many of their 
number stared them in the face. 
Besides, if the small party of troop- 
ers in the front was able to oppose 
such plucky and destructive resist- 
ance to their attacks, what might 
not be expected should the main party 
under Moylan, now swiftly approach- 
ing to the rescue, also take part in the 
struggle? But more quickly than 
my sluggish pen has been able to 
record the description of the scene, the 
battle line of the warriors exhibited 
signs of faltering which soon degen- 
erated into an absolute repulse. In a 
moment their attack was transformed 
into flight in which each seemed only 
anxious to secure his individual safety. 
A triumphant cheer from the cavalry- 
men as they sent a third installment 
of leaden messengers whistling about 
the ears of the fleeing redskins served 
to spur both pory and rider to their 
utmost speed. Moylan by this time 
had reached the ground and had united 
the entire force. The Indians in the 
mean time had plunged out of sight 
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into the recesses of the jungle from 
which they had first made their attack. 
We knew too well that their absence 
would be brief, and that they would 
resume the attack, but not in the man- 
ner of the first. 

We knew that we had inflicted no 
little loss upon them—dead and wound- 
2d ponies could be seen on the ground 
passed over by the Indians. The lat- 
ter would not be satisfied without de- 
termined efforts to get revenge. Of 
this we were well aware. 

A moment’s hurried consultation be- 
tween the officers and myself, and we 
decided that as we would be forced to 
act entirely upon the defensive against 
a vastly superior force, it would be 
better if we relieved ourselves as far 
as possible of the care of our horses, 
and take our chances in the fight, 
which was yet to come, on foot. At 
the same time we were then so far out 
on the open plain and from the river 
bank, that the Indians could surround 
us. We must get nearer to the river, 
conceal our horses or shelter them from 
fire, then with every available man 
form a line or semicircle, with our 
backs to the river, and defend ourselves 
until the arrival of the main body of 
the expedition, an event we could not 
expect for several hours, As if divin- 
ing our intentions and desiring to 
prevent their execution, the Indians 
now began their demonstrations look- 
ing to a renewal of the fight. 

This time, however, profiting by 
their experience on their first attack, 
they did not come forth in a body, 
thus presenting a large target to the 
aim of their opponents, but singly and 
alone—their favorite mode of warfare 
—each seeming to act upon his own 
judgment, yet all governed by one gen- 
eral plan. The troopers, most of them 
being thoroughly accustomed to In- 
dian fighting, preserved the most admi- 
rable coolness from the moment the 
fight began. Some even indulged in 
merry-making remarks tinctured at 
times with the drollest humor. When 
the savages first made their sudden ap- 
pearance from the wood, and came 
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rushing down as if to bear everything 
before them, and the fifteen troopers 
were kneeling or lying on the ground 
waiting till the Indians were near 
enough to receive their fire, a trooper 
addressed his comrade: 

“Say, Teddy, I guess the ball’s 
opened.” 

**Yis,” says Teddy; ‘‘and by the 
way thim rid nagurs is comin’ it’s 
openin’ wid a grand march.” 

‘*Teddy, if we only had the band 
here, we could play ‘ Hail to the Chief’ 
for their benefit.” 

‘* Begorrsh, if they'll come a little 
closer to this little shootin’ inshtru- 
mint, I'll play hell wid their chief for 
me own benefit.” 

Of course it was easy to sce what 
had been the original plan by which 
the Indians hoped to kill or capture 
our entire party. Stratagem of course 
was to play a prominent part in the 
quarrel. The few young warriors first 
sent to arouse us from our midday 
slumber came as a decoy to tempt us 
to pursue them beyond the ambush in 
which lay concealed the main body of 
the savages; the latter were to dash 
from their hiding place, intercept our 
retreat, and dispose of us after the 
most approved manner of barbarous 
warfare, 

The next move on our part was to 
fight our way back to the little clump 
of bushes from which we had been so 
rudely startled. To do this Captain 
Moylan, having united his force to that 
of Colonel Custer’s, gave the order, 
‘*Prepare to fight on foot.” This was 
quickly obeyed. Three-fourths of the 
fighting force were now on foot armed 
with the carbines only. These were 
deployed in somewhat of a circular 
skirmish line, of which the horses 
formed the centre; the circle having 
a diameter of several hundred yards. 
In this order we made our way back to 
the timber; the Indians whooping, 
yelling, and firing their rifles as they 
dashed madly by on their fleet war 
ponies, That the fire of their rifles 
should be effective under these circum- 
stances could scarcely be expected. 
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Neither could the most careful aim of 
the cavalrymen produce much better 
results. It forced the savages to keep 
at a respectful distance, however, and 
enabled us to make our retrograde 
movement. A few of our horses were 
shot by the Indians in this irregular 
skirmish; none fatally however. As 
we were falling back, contesting each 
foot of ground passed over, I heard a 
sudden sharp cry of pain from one of 
the men in charge of our horses; the 
next moment I saw his arm hanging 
helplessly at his side, while a crimson 
current flowing near his shoulder told 
that the aim of the Indians had not 
been entirely in vain. The gallant fel- 
low kept his seat in his saddle, how- 
ever, and conducted the horses under 
his charge safely with the rest to the 
timber. Once concealed by the trees, 
and no longer requiring the horses to 
be moved, the number of horsehold- 
ers was reduced so as to allow but one 
troop to eight horses; the entire re- 
mainder being required on the skir- 
mish line. The redskins had followed 
us closely step by step to the timber, 
tempted in part by their great desire 
to obtain possession of our horses. If 
successful in this, they believed no 
doubt that flight on our part being no 
longer possible we must be either kill- 
ed or captured. 

Taking advantage of a natural ter- 
race or embankment extending al- 
most like a semicircle in front of 
the little grove in which we had 
taken refuge, and at a distance of 
but a few hundred yards from the lat- 
ter, I determined by driving the In- 
dians beyond to adopt it as our breast- 
work or line of defence. This was 
soon accomplished, and we found our- 
selves deployed behind a natural para- 
pet or bulwark from which the troop- 
ers could deliver a carefully directed 
fire upon their enemies, and at the 
same time be protected largely from 
the bullets of the latter. The Indians 
made repeated and desperate efforts 
to dislodge us and force us tothe level 
plateau. Every effort of this kind 


proved unavailing. Several times sav- 
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ages were discovered creeping stealth- 
ily toward us through the deep grass 
in our front, but the whistling of afew 
carbine bullets about their ears chang- 
ed their determination. The Indians 
never ceased during the fight to engage 
in their favorite mode of warfare, dash- 
ing at full speed along our front, firing 
and draining our fire. Thus they con- 
tinued so long, that fearing to exhaust 
our supply of ammunition, an object 
that our enemies had probably in view, 
directions were given to the troopers to 
reserve their fire as much as possible 
consistent with safety. 

Rather a remarkabie instance of rifle 
shooting occurred in the early part of 
the contest. Iwas standing in a group 
of troopers, and with them was busily 
engaged firing at such of our enemies as 
exposed themselves. Bloody Knife was 
with us, his handsome face lighted up 
by the fire of battle and the desire to 
avenge the many wrongs suffered by 
his people at the hands of the ruthless 
Sioux. All of us had had our atten- 
tion drawn more than once to a Sioux 
warrior who, seeming more bold than 
his fellows, dashed repeatedly along 
the front of our lines, scarcely two 
hundred yards distant, and although 
the troopers had singled him out, he 
had thus far escaped untouched by 
their bullets. Encouraged by his suc- 
cess perhaps, he concluded to taunt us 
again, and at the same time exhibit his 
own daring, by riding along the lines 
at full speed, but nearer than before. 
We sawhim coming. Bloody Knife, 
with his Henry rifle poised gracefully 
in his hands, watched his coming, say- 
ing he intended to make this his ene- 
my’s last ride. He weuld send him 
to the happy hunting ground. I told 
the interpreter to tell Bloody Knife 
that at the moment the warrior reached 
a designated point directly opposite to 
us he, Bloody Knife, should fire at the 
rider and I at the same instant would 
fire at the pony. 

A smile of approval passed over the 
swarthy features of the friendly scout 
as he nodded assent. I held in my 
hand my well-tried Remington. Rest- 
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ing on one knee and glancing along 
the barrel, at the same time seeing 
that Bloody Knife was also squatting 
low in the deep grass with rifle level- 
led, I awaited the approach of the 
warrior to the designated point. On 
he came, brandishing his weapons and 
flaunting his shield in our faces, defy- 
ing us by his taunts to come out and 
fight like men. Swiftly sped the gal- 
lant little steed that bore him, scarce- 
ly needing the guiding rein. Nearer 
and nearer both horse and rider ap- 
proached the fatal spot, when sharp and 
clear, and so simultaneous as to sound 
as one, rang forth the reports of the 
two rifles. The distance was less than 
two hundred yards. The Indian was 
seen to throw up his arms and ree] in his 
saddle, while the pony made one final 
leap, and both fell to the earth. A 
shout rose from the group of troopers, 
in which Bloody Knife and I joined. 
The next moment a few of the com- 
rades of the fallen warrior rushed to 
his rescue, and without dismounting 
from their ponies, scarcely pulling 
rein, clutched up the body, and the 
next moment disappeared from view. 

Foiled in their repeated attempts to 
dislodge us, the Indians withdrew to 
a point beyond the range of our rifles 
for the apparent purpose of devising 
a new plan of attack. Of this we soon 
became convinced. MHastily returning 
to a renewal of the struggle, we saw 
our adversaries arrange themselves in 
groups along our entire front. They 
were seen to dismount, and the 
quick eyes of Bloody Knife detected 
them making their way toward us by 
crawling through the grass. We were 
at a loss to comprehend their designs, 
as we could not believe they intended 
to attempt to storm our position on 
foot. We were not left long in 
doubt. Suddenly, and almost as if by 
magic, we beheld numerous small col- 
umns of smoke shooting up all along 
our front. 

Calling Bloody Knife and the inter- 
preter to my side, I inquired the mean- 
ing of what we saw. ‘‘ They are set- 
ting fire to the long grass, and intend 
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to burn us out,” was the scout’s reply, 
at the same time keeping his eyes in- 
tently bent on the constantly increas- 
ing columns of smoke. His features 
wore a most solemn look; anxiety was 
plainly depicted there. Looking to 
him for suggestions and advice in this 
new phase of our danger, I saw his 
face gradually unbend and a scornful 
smile part his lips. ‘‘The Great Spir- 
it will not help our enemies,” was his 
muttered reply to my question. ‘‘ See,” 
he continued; ‘‘the grass refuses to 
burn.” Casting my eyes along the 
line formed by the columns of smoke, 
I saw that Bloody Knife had spoken 
truly when he said, ‘‘ The grass refuses 
to burn.” 

This was easily accounted for. It 
was early in the month of August; 
the grass had not ripened or matured 
sufficiently to burn readily. A month 
later, and the flames would have swept 
us back to the river as if we had been 
surrounded by a growth of tinder. In 
8 few moments the anxiety caused by 
the threatening of this new and terri- 
ble danger was dispelled. While the 
greatest activity was maintained in 
our front by our enemics, my attention 
was called to a single warrior who, 
mounted on his pony, had deliberate- 
ly, and as I thought rashly, passed 
around our left flank—our diminished 
numbers preventing us from extending 
our line close to the river—and was 
then in rear of our skirmishers, riding 
slowly along the crest of the high 
river bank with as apparent unconcern 
as if in the midst of his friends in- 
stead of being almost in the power of 
his enemies. I imagined that his ob- 
ject was to get nearer to the grove in 
which our horses were concealed, and 
toward which he was moving slowly, 
to reconnoitre and ascertain how much 
force we held in reserve. At the same 
time, as I never can see an Indian en- 
gaged in an unexplained act without 
conceiving treachery or stratagem to 
be at the bottom of it, I called to 
Lieutenant Varnum, who commanded 
on the left, to take a few men and en- 
deavor to cut the wily interloper off. 
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This might have been accomplished 
but for the excessive zeal of some of 
Varnum’s men, who acted with lack of 
caution, and enabled the Indian to 
discover their approach and make his 
escape by a hurried gallop up the river. 
The men were at a loss even then to 
comprehend his strange mancuvre, 
but after the fight had ended, and we 
obtained an opportunity to ride over 
and examine the ground, all was made 
clear, and we learned how narrowly 
we had escaped a most serious if not 
fatal disaster. 

The river bank in our rear was 
from twenty to thirty feet high. At 
its base and along the water's edge 
ran a narrow pebbly beach. The red- 
skins had hit upon a novel but to us 
most dangerous scheme for capturing 
our horses and at the same time throw- 
ing a large force of warriors directly 
on our rear. They had found a path- 
way beyond our rear, leading from the 
large tract of timber in which they 
were first concealed through a cut or 
ravine in the river bank. By this 
they were enabled to reach the 
water’s edge, from which point they 
could move down the river, follow- 
ing the pebbly beach referred to, 
the height of the river bank protecting 
them perfectly from our observation. 
Thus they would have placed them- 
selves almost in the midst of our 
horses before we could have become 
aware of their designs. Had they 
been willing, as white men would 
have been, to assume greater risks, 
their success would have been assured. 
But they feared we might discover 
their movements and catch them while 
strung out along the narrow beach, 
with no opportunity to escape. A few 
men on the bank could have shot 
down a vastly superior force. In this 
case the Indians had sent on this er- 
rand about one hundred warriors. 
Judging from the trail made along the 
water's edge, they had already accom- 
plished more than two-thirds of the 
distance which separated them at start- 
ing from the coveted prize, when I 
saw and —_— the strange move- 
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ments of the lone warrior as he delib- 
erately made his way along the river 
bank. He was acting as the lookout 
for the party of warriors at the foot of 
the high river bank, and kept them 
advised of our movements. Of course 
when Lieutenant Varnum and his par- 
ty attempted the capture of the look- 
out his comrades instinctively sup- 
posed that we had discovered their 
intentions, and they turned and fled 
up the river when success was almost 
within their grasp. Even after the 
flight of the lookout on the bank the 
Indians below could have continued 
their movement in the direction of 
our horses unsuspected and undiscov- 
ered by our party. We only learned 
of their designs after the fight had 
terminated, 

The contest had now been going on 
almost without interruption for seve- 
ral hours. It had begun about noon, 
and it was now nearly three o’clock in 
the afternoon. I knew that we would 
soon be released from all danger by 
the arrival of the main body of the ex- 
pedition; but a serious question pre- 
sented itself. Many of the men who 
had been firing most incessantly now 
began to complain that their stock of 
ammunition was well-nigh exhausted. 
They were cautioned to use the few 
remaining rounds as sparingly as pos- 
sible. At the same time I sent a 
couple of non-commissioned officers 
quickly into the timber, instruct- 
ing them to obtain every round re- 
maining in the cartridge-boxes of the 
horseholders and the wounded. This 
gave us quite a number of rounds, as 
this supply had not been touched dur- 
ing the fight. 

In this chapter, already extended to 
its full limit, I fear I must omit many 
interesting minor incidents. The 
reader can imagine how longingly and 
anxiously both officers and men con- 
stantly turned their eves to the high 
ridge of hills, distant nearly two miles, 
over which we knew we would catch 
the first glimpse of approaching succor. 
Our enemies seemed equally aware of 
our hopes and fears, and strange to 
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say, their quick eyes, added to better 
points for observation, enabled them 
to detect the coming of our friends 
sooner than did we whose safety de- 
pended upon it. 

Before we became aware of the fact 
that succor was near at hand we ob- 
served an unusual commotion in the 
ranks of our adversaries, and soon 
after a gradual withdrawal from in 
front of our right and a concentration 
of their forces opposite our left. The 
reason for this was soon made clear to 
us. Looking far to the right and over 
the crest of hills already described, 
we could sce an immense column of 
dust rising and rapidly approaching. 
We could not be mistaken; we could 
not see the cause producing this dust ; 
but there was not one cf us who did 
not say to himself, ‘Relief is at 
hand.” A few moments later a shout 
arose from the men. All eyes were 
turned to the bluffs in the distance, 
and there were to be seen, coming al- 
most with the speed of the wind, four 
separate squadrons of Uncle Sam’s 
best cavalry, with banners flying, 
horses’ manes and tails floating on the 
breeze, and comrades spurring forward 
in generous emulation as to which 
squadron should jand its colors first 
in the fight. It was a grand and wel- 
come sight, but we waited not to en- 
joy it. Confident of support and 
wearied from fighting on the defen- 
sive, now was our time to mount our 
steeds and force our enemies to seck 
safety in flight, or to battle on more 
even terms. In a moment we were in 
our saddles and dashing after them. 
The only satisfaction we had was to 
drive at full speed for several miles a 
force outnumbering us five toone. In 
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this pursuit we picked up a few ponies 
which the Indians were compelled to 
abandon on account of wounds or ex- 
haustion. Their wounded, of whom 
there were quite a numbér, and their 
killed, as afterward acknowledged by 
them when they returned to the 
agency to receive the provisions and 
fresh supplies of ammunition which a 
sentimental government, manipulated 
and directed by corrupt combinations, 
insists upon distributing annually, 
were sent to the rear before the flight 
of the main body. The number of 
Indians and ponies killed and wound- 
ed in this engagement, as shown by 
their subsequent admission, almost 
equalled that of half our entire force 
engaged. 

That night the forces of the expedi- 
tion encamped on the battleground, 
which was nearly opposite the mouth 
of Tongue river. My tent was pitched 
under the hill from which I had been 
so unceremoniously disturbed at the 
commencement of the fight; while 
under the wide-spreading branches of 
a neighboring cottonwood, guarded 
and watched over by sorrowing com- 
rades who kept up their lonely vigils 
through the night, lay the mangled 
bodies of two of our companions of 
the march, who, although not present 
nor participating in the fight, had fall- 
en victims to the cruelty of our foes. 
The description of the manner in 
which this was brought about, and 
how by an accident the intelligence 
of our situation was carried back to 
the main expedition, resulting in the 
prompt arrival of the four squadrons 
to our assistance, must be reserved for 
a future chapter. 

G. A. CusTEn. 
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ISS FALCONER realized that 
. she was in the country, and 
tried to realize that she was in love. 
That was rather more difficult. ‘‘IfI 
have a heart,” she said to herself, ‘‘ it 
is certainly at Mr. Lawrence's dispo- 
sal, but, after all, is the game worth 
the candle?” From which reflection 
young people of the gushing type at 
least will safely argue that Miss Fal- 
coner’s affection was only skin deep. 
She was a thorough example of the 
well-bred, fashionable woman; much 
too well-bred to be haughty, and much 
too fashionable to be impulsive. She 
had that perfect self-command which 
is the distinguishing characteristic of 
high breeding; would have been po- 
lite to her last breath, and the direst 
misfortune would fail to make her 
show emotion ‘‘ before the servants.” 
Yet she was generous to a fault, and 
romantic in her secret heart as a girl 
of sixteen. But this romantic side of 
her nature was never allowed to get 
the upper hand; it served to give a 
tenderer and more piquant interest to 
her fireside chats with her intimates— 
who were few—and to lend a danger- 
ous softness to her eyes when she fa- 
vored her admirers—who were many 
—with those half intimated confidences 
so dangerous to the stronger sex. She 
was too proud and too generous to 
flirt from malice prepense, but her ro- 
mantic tendencies led her to imagine 
in each new comer the possible ruler 
of her destiny, until he had fairly re- 
vealed himself in the character of a 
lover, when the spell was broken, and 
he ceased to be interesting. He was 
no longer a possibility; he was a fact; 
and Miss Falconer abhorred facts. It 
will easily be seen, however, that 
_ these characteristics made her a dan- 
gerous companion for susceptible 
youths, and that she did an immense 
deal of mischief without really being 
able to see wherein she had sinned. 


Such was the being who had come 
down to her cousin’s by the sea to 
spend a quiet summer far away from 
the haunts of men and the follies of 
the world. Her last victim had been 
a young English attaché, whom she 
had subjugated during a season in 
Washington. Not being quite sure of 
her conquest, however, the doubt lent 
an interest to his personality that 
nearly subjugated Miss Falconer her- 
self. His birth and breeding were ex- 
cellent, and his education even better 
than her own. But he was poor; and 
poverty, especially elegant poverty, 
was Miss Falconer’s abhorrence. She 
had declared openly, as well as in se- 
cret conclave, that she never could 
marry 9 poor man; that it certainly 
was not her fault if, having been so 
born and brought up as to make the 
luxuries of life her necessities, she 
frankly accepted the situation. With 
her needs and her tastes poverty would 
be unendurable. 

Of course these sentiments conld not 
fail to reach Mr. Lawrence’s ears, com- 
municated by some _ good-natured 
friend who ‘‘ wanted to open his eyes.” 
Mr. Lawrence, therefore, knowing 
what was good for him, found him- 
self suddenly called away from the 
sphere of her dangerous influence. He 
took no farewell of her, he made no 
protestations of love or regret; he sim- 
ply slipped out of her daily path, and 
was seen only on rare and ceremonious 
occasions. Then it was that Miss Fal- 
coner ceased to talk so much about the 
impossibility of marrying a poor man, 
and was observed to be given to much 
study of sentimental and melancholy 
poetry, whereof blighted affection was 
the prevailing theme. 

As I said just now, summer had 
come, and Miss Falconer was trying to 
convince herself that she was the vic- 
tim of a hepeless and ardent affection. 
She wrote long letters to the one friend 
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who knew Mr. Lawrence intimately, 
and renounced the fashionable water- 
ing places, to spend a quiet summer 
in an old-fashioned country house at 
Swallow Creek. The veracious histo- 
rian cannot pretend this to be purely 
the result of unrequited affection; the 
fact was that Miss Falconer found her- 
self a good deal jaded after the 
fatigues of the previous winter; neither 
her eyes nor her complexion was as 
brilliant as usual, and a prudent care 
of her beauty had always been one of 
Miss Falconer’s most aggravating 
traits in the eyes of her more reckless 
lady friends, She had passed her 
twenty-fifth birthday ‘‘ever so long 
ago,” said these same friends, and her 
charms were provokingly perennial. 
Such was the woman who had come to 
the country in search of its renovating 
influences upon her beauty and her 
heart, determined to lay aside the con- 
ventional, and to immerse herself in 
salt water and Arcadian simplicity. 

Her hostess and cousin, Mrs. Norris, 
was heartily afraid of her—afraid of 
her criticisms and of her fascinations— 
and only made to give her consent to 
Miss Falconer’s coming by the timely 
reflection that her husband’s brother 
was to be with her, and would take 
the charge of entertaining her fine 
lady visitor off her hands. Girls of 
that kind, argued Mrs. Norris with 
some shrewdness, never quarrelled 
with their bread and butter if they 
had anything interesting in the shape 
of a flirtation going on, and would 
put up with a good deal less than their 
ordinary necessities, provided that 
vacuum they called their mind was oc- 
cupied. 

But it takes more than one to make 
a bargain, and good Mrs, Norris, to 
her immense astonishment, found her 
brother-in-law by no means pleased 
with the arrangement. 

**Of course I'll be decent to her to 
please you, Susan,” he said; ‘‘ but as 
for admiring a creature all millinery 
and airs, that, thank heaven, no one 
has a right to ask of me. I know 
Miss Falconer well by reputation. She 
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is as brilliant and hard as one of her 
own shoe buckles, and does not care 
for any one in the universe but her ele- 
gant self. She will look at us out of 
her long dark eyes, and do us the hon- 
or to analyze our poor little attributes, 
but take a real human interest in us— 
never! However,” resumed Robert, 
“the girl’s entertaining at least, and 
as I’ve nothing else to do this morn- 
ing I'll go and talk to her.” 

So saying, he sauntered off to the 
group of trees where Miss Falconer sat 
in the cool shade with her scarlet knit- 
ting, a picturesque object enough. 
Robert had little of the air of a victim 
as he threw himself upon the grass be- 
side her, and lazily contemplated her 
graceful figure, her long dark eye- 
lashes, her sensitive mouth, and the 
white, delicate fingers that flashed 
through the scarlet meshes so swiftly. 
He had taken up a volume of Owen 
Meredith’s poems that lay open beside 
her, and listlessly turned over the 
pages while in reality looking at her. 
She allowed him time enough to take 
the inventory of her charms, knowing 
far too much to startle so shy a fish by 
any movement however guarded; so 
she sat still, seemingly absorbed in her 
knitting. It was one of those quiet 
days in early summer when, as the 
popular phrase has it, you can almost 
hear things grow; the warm sun made 
the sea one sheet of sparkling emerald, 
white clouds floated lazily through the 
deep sky, and the scent of new-mown 
hay was mingled with the pungent 
perfume of the sea-weed on the beach 
hard by. Such a day of itself alone 
makes existence sweet. 

‘‘And you read this melancholy 
stuff out of doors on a day like this ?” 
asked Robert, turning over the ‘‘ Wan- 
derer” with contemptuous scorn, 

‘*Why not?” replied Miss Falco- 
ner with something of her grand air. 
‘*Do you find nature always in harmo- 
ny with your mood? If so, you are 
more fortunate than most people. For 
myself I am bluer than that sky this 
morning, and feel the sunshine rather 
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an insult.” 
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‘*You ?” said Robert, looking at her 
fixedly. ‘‘ What can you have to make 
you melancholy, with the world at 
your feet, ready to be made your foot- 
ball ?” 

‘*Yes, the world at my feet,” re- 
peated Miss Falconer musingly, and 
she looked at him with a strangely 
wistful expression in her dark eyes, 
‘*but what above my head, Mr. Nor- 
ris ?” 

‘* Heaven, I should say,” answered 
the young man with a laugh, a little 
startled, however, by the serious turn 
she had given to his idle compliment. 

‘*Clouds, J think,” said Miss Fal- 
coner, pointing to the fleecy mass 
above them, all white and radiant in 
the sun. ‘‘It is useless for you to try 
to convince me that I am the happiest 
woman in the world. You are no 
nearer that desirable condition than I 
am: 

Better to face it boldly, as we must, 
Than feel it in the silence, and be shamed.” 

Miss Falconer launched this random 
arrow from Owen Meredith’s quiver, 
well knowing that any young man 
under twenty-five is flattered to be ac- 
cused of cherishing a secret grief, and 
that there is nothing so contagious as 
youthful melancholy. Not that she 
had any deliberate designs upon young 
Norris’s heart; but she divined that he 
could be agreeable if he were suffi- 
ciently interested in her to exert him- 
self, and she therefore determined 
that he should have that incentive. 
‘*To interest a man in one,” mused 
Miss Falconer, ‘*I know two ways: to 
flatter him unreservedly is one, to ex- 
cite his curiosity is the other. I hate 
to flatter—when it’s unnecessary —it 
draws so much upon one’s invention. 
I'll excite his curiosity.” 

She glanced up at him from under 
her long lashes. The chance arrow 
from Owen Meredith had struck home. 
She must have something in her, he 
thought, to have noticed his secret 
unhappiness so quickly; some sweet 
gift of sympathy at least. 

“‘T have heard a great deal about 
you,” she said, perhaps divining the 
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process of his mind. ‘‘ Lucy Roberts 
wrote me about you and your article 
on ‘Roman Art,’ that made such a 
sensation last winter.” 

Miss Falconer did not care to add 
that Miss Roberts had also written, 
‘*T tried to read it, because Mr. Nor- 
ris is so handsome; but I really 
couldn't, it was so stupid.” 

‘“*No! Did she really?” said Rob- 
ert, seizing Miss Falconer’s ball of 
worsted, in his eagerness. ‘‘ Now do 
tell me what she said.” 

‘*Not I,” said Miss Falconer with a 
smile. ‘*Do you suppose I am going 
to pander to youthful vanity?” This 
with such a sweetly significant glance, 
delivered point-blank into his eyes, 
that the young author was sure Miss 
Roberts must have raved about him. 
He also began to think Miss Falconer 
quite interesting, especially as she 
looked very pretty, leaning against 
the tree, and teasing him with her 
siniling refusals to divulge the contents 
of Miss Roberts’s letter. Suddenly, 
too wise to prolong such a scene, she 
tossed him her knitting, and spring- 
ing to her feet, turned toward the 
house. 

‘*You may keep the knitting, and 
finish it for me if you like, since 
you’ve kept my ball,” she said, glan- 
cing over her shoulder. ‘‘ I’m going in 
out of the heat.” 

‘*To leave me out in the cold,” 
asked Robert reproachfully, ‘‘ with my 
curiosity all unsatisfied ?” 

‘*Don’t you know that there is no- 
thing so inspiring as an unsatisfied cu- 
riosity ?” she rejoined. ‘‘ You ought 
to be able to do almost anything now, 
with your thirst for ‘the far-off, un- 
attained, and dim’ so thoroughly 
aroused. I am going to be virtuous 
and write letters.” 

There are two perennial excuses that 
are unfailing weapons in the feminine 
armory—headache and letters to write. 
The first saves the sex from all sins of 
commission, the second serves them to 
stave off a dreaded battle, to wind 
up a troublesome interview, to permit 
them to make themselves invisible at 
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will, while committing them to no- 
thing in particular. If women ever 
wrote half the letters they retire to 
write, the revenues of the post-office 
would be doubled. 

‘*When one thinks of country 
houses and country walks,” says 
Thackeray, ‘‘one wonders that any 
man remains unmarried”; and truly 
amid rural surroundings an intimacy 
makes rapid progress. Robert was a 
young fellow of versatile genius and 
ardent temperament, at present in that 
dangerous state of susceptibility that 
follows an early disappointment in 
love. He had been engaged for a few 
months to a cousin, a lovely young 
girl, who had died of consumption 
within the year, leaving him almost 
alone in the world. He thought his 
heart hardened by grief and _ loneli- 
ness, whereas it was only made the 
more tender; his cynicism was the 
most superficial of varnishes, and his 
affections, like a chemical solution, 
ready to crystallize around the first 
object presented to them. But he 
fancied himself a match for a woman 
of the world with a dangerous capa- 
city for sentiment and a perfect com- 
mand of her emotions. 

And so the summer days slipped by, 
each pleasanter than the last. Miss 
Falconer dreamed of Mr. Lawrence 
and amused herself with Robert, who 
suited her exactly, all the better that 
being some years her junior she could 
consider him as a clever and interest- 
ing boy, whose dawning admiration 
for herself was as ‘‘that of the moth 
for the star, the day for the morrow,” 
and was to be skilfully manipulated 
into a sincere but adoring friendship 
for a woman who would willingly be 
his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
but nothing more. For was there not 
Mr. Lawrence, far off, unresponsive, 
but still not quite unattainable? Rob- 
ert had told her everything about him- 
self and his affairs, and she had ac- 
quitted herself greatly to her own ad- 
miration in that she had foreborne to 
complete her conquest, but had kept 
him within the cool and safe shadows 
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of the debatable land. Meanwhile 
they walked, and talked, and sang 
duets by moonlight (a doubly danger- 
ous pastime), and rowed under the 
starry sky, or watched the sunset 
clouds from the rocky shore, till even 
the waves were invisible in the gather- 
ing darkness. 

One rocky point running far out 
into the sea, and crowned by a great 
gnarly cedar that had withstood the 
storms for generations, was their fa- 
vorite resort. There they sat in the 
morning, while Robert made a feeble 
pretence of reading history to Miss 
Falconer, who played at work, and 
there they spent many a long summer 
evening watching the changes in the 
clouds, and talking of that most inter- 
esting and inexhaustible of all topics, 
each other. A month had fleeted by, 
and Mr. Lawrence was by no means so 
prominent as he had been in Miss Fal- 
coner’s mind. She had postponed 
him, as it were, for future considera- 
tion; laid him on the table, and given 
herself up to the enjoyment of the 
present moment. Robert was very 
handsome, and very clever, and a sort 
of cousin after all; and why should not 
one love her cousins very much? 
And so they sat upon the rocks and 
talked, and meanwhile, like bees cir- 
cling round the branch where hangs 
their queen, they circled round the 
tacitly forbidden subject, love, ring- 
ing all the sweetly fantastic changes 
possible upon friendship, and cousin- 
ship, and all the other ships that do 
not carry one quite into port. Miss 
Falconer discoursed of her future and 
his with the frankness of a woman of 
the world talking to a boy. They 
were the best of friends of course; he 
told her everything, and she told him 
—what she chose. She never should 
marry, she murmured, with a half- 
suppressed sigh; and he was far too 
young to think of such a thing. She 
hated the very idea of domestic sla- 
very, and as a literary man with his 
reputation to make, it was the last 
thing he ought to dream of. They 
were friends and they were cousins, 
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were they not? and they loved each 
other very dearly of course; and all 
this being satisfactorily settled, they 
contrived to infuse a great deal of 
sentiment into the very airy relation- 
ship they had established. Some 
worldly wise philosopher, however, 
has stated that the line of demarca- 
tion between the cousin and the lover 
is proverbially faint, and certainly 
they were unconsciously doing their 
best to obliterate it altogether. 

One evening they had been rowing 
for some time under a bright full moon, 
whose radiance was hardly veiled by 
the narrow bars of cloud that swept 
across its glowing shield. The sea was 
** quiet as the shore,” and the shrill 
chirp of the crickets was heard above 
the low plash of the waves upon the 
beach. The soft warm air was full of 
the combined fragrance of sea and 
land, and had just motion enough to 
awaken a faint murmur in the top- 
most branches of the old cedar. It 
would seem impossible to be stern and 
sensible under the influences of such a 
night, but Miss Falconer had seen fit 
to air her finest morals upon this occa- 
sion, and had read Robert a homily 
upon their several duties to society at 
large, that had quite depressed the 
poor young fellow’s spirits and caused 
him to feel that cousins were a mock- 
ery if they demanded such a rigid ad- 
herence to the pale proprieties of 
drawing-room manners. He drew the 
boat up and made it fast in silence; a 
feeling of dull loneliness and depres- 
sion had usurped the place of that 
sympathetic atmosphere with which 
Miss Falconer had surrounded him of 
late. He seemed dimly to perceive the 
shadow of the outer world thrusting 
itself between them, to realize the so- 
cial gulf across which he might call 
forhelpinvain. As for Miss Falconer, 
she was in one of those conditions of 
beatific self-satisfaction from whose 
lofty pinnacle that very serene uncon- 
sciousness of danger might procure a 
sudden downfall. From her eleva- 
tion of worldly wisdom and self-con- 
trol she had been administering ad- 
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vice to the rash impulsiveness of Rob- 
ert with intense enjoyment to herself. 
She had seated herself upon a rock to 
watch the rippling moonlight while 
he went through his task of putting up 
oars and rudder. He accomplished it 
in silence, and then threw himself 
wearily down beside her. 

Something of the dejection of his 
mood suddenly pierced her conscious- 
ness, and a rush of womanly compas- 
sion made her sorry that she had been 
so severe in her demands upon one 
who after all was scarcely more than 
a child, and might well be treated as 
such, 

‘Have I been too harsh ?” she said 
in that low caressing tone that of itself 
isa charm to quicken the blood. ‘‘ For- 
give me, my dear child; I only meant 
to be kind to you”; and leaning to- 
ward him, she laid her hand lightly on 
his shoulder. The tender tone and 
touch thrilled through his very soul. 
He looked up at her with all the yearn 
ing of a heart hungry for any affection 
in his wistful gaze. The trembling 
lips, the pleading eyes, were more elo- 
quent than any words, and a rush of 
feeling swept Miss Falconer’s supertfi- 
cial self aside as if a whirlwind had 
rent the veil. The heart that had been 
held so long in check asserted itself 
at last, and she was so unprepared for 
its rebellion that she could not resist it. 

‘*You do love me!” she murmured 
in a tone of intense conviction, as with 
an increasing passion in his face he 
stretched his arms toward her, and her 
head sank till her lips met his. To her 
it seemed adream. ‘‘It is our fate,” 
she murmured, but with a haunting 
sense of unreality. For one moment 
she was happy, with that restful hap- 
piness that comes of sudden and com- 
plete surrender to an overpowering 
impulse. Then, with that strange dou- 
ble consciousness that makes us at all 
times both actor and spectator of our 
own passing drama, she pictured to 
herself the astonishment of society 
when it should hear that Miss Falconer, 
the brilliant leader of fashion, had en- 
gaged herself to a mere boy, earning 
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a scanty living by his pen. To think 
that she, of all people, should be the 
heroine of awild romance. And then 
Miss Falconer suddenly awoke to con- 
sciousness to find Robert showering 
kisses upon her hands, and pouring out 
broken protestations of gratitude and 
happiness. He too had lost his head. 
He had told himself a dozen times 
that she was right in saying he ought 
not to marry. Above all he did not 
want to marry this woman, who fas- 
cinated him with her coquetry and 
bewildered him with her sentiment. 
But time, and place, and circumstance 
had been too much for him, and he 
had shut his eyes to all but the mad 
impulse of the present moment. That 
was brief enough. One wave of ec- 
stasy swept over him; and then, while 
he was still murmuring of his happi- 
ness, Miss Falconer suddenly drew 
away from his embrace. 

She had thoroughly awakened from 
her dream, and realized with bitter- 
ness into what a fool’s paradise she had 
been betrayed. Mr. Lawrence seemed 
to stand before her with reproachful 
eyes, and she shuddered as she thought 
of the barrier she was raising between 
them. 

‘*Happy !” she said bitterly. ‘‘I 
am miserable! I never shall be hap- 
py again in all my life. Mr. Morris, 
this is all a mistake—I don’t love you, 
nor do you love me—we have both 
been deceived. Forgive me if you can, 
but at all events let me go, I am so 
wretched !” 

Robert let go her hands instantly. 
Something in her voice struck him as 
the genuine cry of her soul; this was 
the real heart of the woman, in an 
agony of shame and sorrow, that ap- 
pealed to him now. He felt too (and 
with intense contempt for himself as 
he realized it) a sensation of relief 
that after all he had not sacrificed his 
freedom, had not become the bond- 
slave of any woman, not even of Miss 
Falconer. 

She stood a few steps from him now, 
looking up at him with a bewildered 
and almost childlike air, very touch- 
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ing in one ordinarily so self-con- 
trolled. 

‘* Will you forgive me?” she said 
appealingly. ‘‘I am so wretched, and 
it was all a mistake. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘* Yes, my dear little child, I under- 
stand !” said Robert, with a new feel- 
ing of pity and protection, as he kissed 
her hand with gentle reverence, and 
led her toward the house in silence, 

The next day Miss Falconer received 
letters that made her departure for 
Newport an immediate necessity. The 
brief idyl was over. Society received 
her own again, and Miss Falconer gave 
herself up to the work of releasing Mr. 
Lawrence from the toils of a charming 
creature from Philadelphia, 

But that result was no sooner effect- 
ed, and Mr. Lawrence again at her 
feet, than Miss Falconer began to find 
him strangely uninteresting. She 
would really like to have handed him 
back to the fair Philadelphian, as she 
would a fan or a vinaigrette taken up 
by mistake. She missed the youthful 
romance that had given a spice of nov- 
elty and danger to her seaside walks; 
the dignified etiquette of the drawing- 
room palled on her excited imagina- 
tion. The horrors of genteel poverty 
became once more very apparent to her 
mental vision, and Mr. Lawrence was 
gently let down a sliding scale of 
skilfully graduated treatment, till he 
reached the zero point of absolute in- 
difference. Then an elderly million- 
aire made his appearance among her 
adorers, and Miss Falconer began to 
be a little cynical and bitter. She 
spoke of love as of the bread and 
sugar of childhood; affected lofty 
doubts as to the existence of such a 
thing in maturer years, and talked of 
marriage as a compact between two 
reasonable beings for their mutual 
benefit and convenience. She gave up 
reading sentimental poetry, and took 
to satires and French novels. of the 
second empire. Then she affected 
skepticism, and told herself that there 
was but one thing in the universe she 
was certain of, that she did not love 
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Robert Norris. Having come to this 
deliberate conclusion, she received 
Mr. Lawrence's wedding cards one 
day, and was naturally astonished at 
the faithlessness of man. In order to 
demonstrate the superior constancy of 
woman, she suddenly married the 
elderly millionaire. You may see her 
name on the list of lady patronesses at 
all the fashionable balls, and her move- 
ments duly chronicled in our republi- 
can court circulars. Her beauty is as 
resplendent as her diamonds and quite 


as cold. She is a model of all the so- 
cial and fashionable virtues, and a piti- 


‘less judge of all derelictions from so- 


cial law. Robert sailed for Europe 
shortly after she left Swallow Creek, 
and his ship was never heard of, so 
that Miss Falconer’s experience never 
by any indiscretion of his could be- 
come known to that world of which 
she isso bright an ornament, and which 
we trust she may long continue to 
adorn. 
Kate Himwarp. 
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HE cabby of London is conspicu- 
ously unlike his American cou- 
sin, the hackman of New York. He is 
also unlike the cocher of Paris. It 
has long been the custom of writers to 
speak severely and sarcastically of this 
class of workers, whether they drive 
hack, hansom, fiacre, or drosky ; wheth- 
er they drive in New York or Boston, 
London or Liverpool, Paris or Mar- 
seilles, St. Petersburg or Baden Ba- 
den; they are judged with the same 
sternness, measured with the same 
foot-rule, condemned in the same 
terms. It may be that there was a pe- 
riod when they all—throughout the 
whole world—were cast in the same 
mould; but if this was true once upon 
a time (and we shall never know 
whether it really was true or not), it is 
far from being true now. The hack- 
man of New York is no doubt a born 
extortionist, and deserving of the 
most cordial reprobation; but the 
hackman of Boston is a decent fellow. 
As for the cabby of London, I love him. 
On my first visit to Liverpool, some 
years ago, I employed a cabby to con- 
vey myself and trunks to a hotel. 

‘* What is this man’s fare ?” I asked 
the landlord, while cabby was waiting 
outside for his pay. 

‘* Two shillings,” replied mine host. 


I gave the man two and sixpence, 
and looked to see him touch his hat. 

‘*T waited a long w’ile at the dock 
fer you wile you got yer luggage,” he 
muttered, with the air of having had 
that remark all cut and dried ready to 
mutter if I had given him ten pounds. 
He did not stop to argue the question, 
however, but drove off promptly. 

This was the nearest approach to the 
style of the New York hackman that I 
ever encountered on English soil. The 
cabbies of the seaport towns at which 
steamers arrive from New York seem 
to be just a trifle demoralized by their 
constant contact with the American 
tourist at the moment of his arrival, 
before he has learned any of those eco- 
nomical lessons which further expe- 
rience of European ways are likely to 
teach him. I noted the same peculiar- 
ity in the cabbies of Southampton. 

New to the life of London streets, I 
was prepared to do battle with cabby 
there in the same way I had so often 
fought with the hackman of New 
York. At the end of my first drive in 
ahansom I asked, ‘* What’s your fare ?” 

“T'll leave it to you, sir,” said cab- 
by respectfully. 

‘‘No. Don’t leave it to me, for I 
know nothing about it. What's your 
fare ?” 
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‘““Why, sir, I'd be very much 
obliged to you for a ’arf a crown, sir.” 

‘* What ¢” I spoke up sharply, look-* 
ing daggers at him. 

He sprang from his perch with a 
bound that was like a flash, and bend- 
ing obsequiously, said in a low, insinu- 
ating, musical tone (so unlike a hack 
driver !), ‘‘I said, sir, that I should be 
very much obliged for a ’arf a crown, 
sir.” 

‘“*Why, you haven’t the impudence 
to tell me you expect ten shillings for 
such a trip as this ?”’ I shouted. 

‘*Oh, no, sir,” very gently. 

**Ah! confound my stupidity!” I 
muttered. ‘‘I’ve madea blunder. I 
confused the sovereign and the crown 
—I thought you wanted half a sover- 
eign.” 

‘“*Oh, you couldn’t think I wanted 
ten shillin’, sir!” very sadly and dep- 
recatingly, as if I had suspected him 
of an enormity which grieved him to 
the heart. ‘*Thank you, sir,” as I 
handed him three shillings, and he 
jumped up to his perch and drove off. 

I stood staring after him in mingled 
admiration of his virtue and _polite- 
ness and contempt for my own finan- 
cial abilities. To think I should have 
been so dull as to confuse a sovereign 
and a crown! Any booby might 
know the Queen’s crown must be less 
valuable than the Queen herself. But 
what would have been that cabby’s 
sensations if he had been told that the 
ten shillings which so horrified him 
would be easily, and as a matter of 
course, demanded for the same dis- 
tance by one of the Tammany politi- 
cians who drive hacks in New York. 

I resolved that I would look out for 
this honest fellow again whenever I 
wanted acab, I looked upon him as 
a pattern for his class, for I had not 
yet learned the great truth that the 
race of London cabbies might be very 
fairly typified by this specimen. But 
though I remained in London a month 
at that time, and have been in the 
great city often since, I have never be- 
held that particular cabby again. 
For the cabs of London are legion. 
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At least they are so numerous that 
they make that impression on the 
mind of a stranger whose ‘‘head for 
figures” is no stronger than mine is. 
As a statistical fact, I am told there 
are twenty three thousand cabs in Lon- 
don; but I should not be surprised to 
learn from some other authority that 
there are a hundred thousand; and my 
impression is that there are a million. 
Go out of any door, in any quarter of 
the town, at any hour of the day or 
night, and a cab will be passing, to a 
moral certainty. I dined one night 
with a friend at his home in Notting 
Hill Square, Kensington, at the ex- 
treme western limit of London—be- 
yond the furthest reach of Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens. It was mid- 
night when I left the house, and this 
quarter of the town seemed utterly de- 
serted. The streets were as still and 
lonely as the remotest residence neigh- 
borhood in New York would be at the 
same hour. There are no horse cars 
nor omnibus lines thereabout. De- 
scending the hill, and turning the first 
corner, there stood a hansom cab, as if 
quietly waiting for me by previous ar- 
rangement, Hailing it, the driver 
awaked from his doze on the seat and 
rattled up with the air of an old ac- 
quaintance. I had never seen him be- 
fore, of course. He was merely a part 
of that wonderful system which to me 
is the most extraordinary thing in Lon- 
don—more amazing than Westminster 
Abbey, the Zodélogical Gardens, and 
Buckingham Palace all rolled into one. 
If it were possible to conceive all the 
cabs of London suddenly withdrawn 
from duty, the result would be to the 
prodigious town chaos. For literally 
everybody uses the London cabs. The 
most aristocratic ladies, the wealthiest 
financiers, the greatest statesmen, the 
princes of the royal family, all ride in 
cabs on occasion. Omnibuses, despite 
their name, are not of general use in 
either London or Paris. Business men 
use them; but a fashionable lady, such 
as we constantly see in our Broadway 
omnibuses, would hardly be more like- 
ly to ride in a London omnibus than 
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she would to drink a glass of pale ale 
at the counter of a gin palace. Wo- 
men who are engaged in business pur- 
suits, and other respectable females of 
the middle and lower classes, ride in 
the omnibuses. Oddly enough, too, in 
London, t’.. ; sometimes ride on top. 
I once saw a British family of father, 
mother, and daughter, one after an- 
other climbing the ladder at the back 
of a Regent street omnibus, and com- 
placently bestowing themselves on the 
roof. 

The second cabby of my early Lon- 
don experience was a middle-aged, 
full-bearded, comfortable looking 
man, whom I picked up in a dull quar- 
ter of the town, at ten o’clock at night, 
and bade drive to the Haymarket. I 
had never been at the Haymarket, and 
had no definite ideas concerning it, 
but desired to appear in the cabby’s 
eyes as if I knew it rather better than 
I did my native heath. The iron 
doors of the hansom slammed together, 
and we went tearing through the streets 
as if the fiend were after us. The 
London hansom cabman is the fastest 
driver in the world. Speed is every- 
thing to him. The four-wheeler, be- 
ing seldom taken except when one has 
baggage to carry, drives more slowly ; 
but the hansom rarely carries weight, 
and the driver seems to have no object 
in life but to annihilate space. The 
pace he keeps is furious. How he 
manages to get over the ground so 
fast, in the crowded streets of this 
thronged city, without continually 
knocking down pedestrians, is a mar- 
vel; but he does manage it. 

On leaving the hansom, in this in- 
stance, I resolved to be my own judge 
as to the proper fare. I had but a 
vague idea as to the distance we had 
come; the time was of the briefest. I 
gave cabby a shilling. It was amus- 
ing to observe his manner as he took 
the coin. He uttered no word, but he 
looked at me reproachfully, and made 
a@ quiet gesture which was most elo- 
quent; it plainly said, ‘‘Oh, now, 
really, you couldn't—such a nice, ami- 
able young gentleman as you evident- 
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ly are, with such a handsome young 
lady a-hangin’ on to your arm and 
a-lookin’ at you—you couldn't so far 
forget the innate generosity of your 
noble nature as to give a poor unfortu- 
nate cabby a shillin’—now really "— 
every word of it. The English lan- 
guage is prodigiously expressive in the 
hands of a London cabman, and it was 
literally his hand that said all this, 
with some assistance from his eye. I 
gave him sixpence more, and from a 
drooping figure of melancholy, re- 
proach, and weariness of life, he was 
suddenly transformed into an animated 
statue of gratitude and cheerful alac- 
rity, touched his hat, nodded, and was 
gone. 

Yes, they are a decent race, the 
London cabmen. The fearful impre- 
cations which are hurled to and fro by 
the drivers of hacks and omnibuses in 
Broadway, on occasion, are seemingly 
unknown to cabby. If he gets into a 
tight place, and a difference of opinion 
arises as to which vehicle should back 
out, his feelings find vent not in pro- 
fanity or obscenity, but in a half-com- 
ical ‘‘chaff” which does not outrage 
the ears of the hearers. Once only 
have I seen an altercation between a 
hansom cabman and his fare. This 
was one evening at the door of the 
Maison Dorée, a semi-respectable res- 
taurant opposite my lodgings, where a 
foppish fellow was heard to remark, 
when cabby asked for sixpence more, 
“*T beg your pardon,” in a tone which 
implied anything but a sincere dispo- 
sition to do so, or to comply with the 
cabman’s demand. Whereupon cabby 
roared angrily, ‘‘I bag your pard’n, 
and I wants sixpence more.” He got 
it. But this was the only instance of 
the kind which ever came under my 
observation. I like the London cab- 
man as much as I detest the New York 
hack driver; and I know this is strong 
language. 

Cabby presumes to have no opinion 
as to your reasons for any order you 
choose to give him. You may be an 
escaped lunatic; it concerns him no 
whit, so long as you do nothing to 
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bring down the police on you; he will 
drive where you tell him. Once I ac- 
costed a cabby at the gate of Hyde 
Park, and bade him drive through St. 
Giles’s on his way to Regent street. 
He said ‘‘ Yes’r,” and clattered off. 
Thus would he reply if I told him to 
drive through the Queen’s back yard, I 
verily believe. It was as if I should 
accost a hackman at Central Park and 
order him to drive through Water 
street on his way to Madison Square. 

The character who drives a fiacre in 
Paris, and who is familiarly called 
**cocher,” is a being of a different 
mould, He has neither the bright 
alacrity of the London cabby, nor his 
pleasant manners; and he is very much 
inclined to know the whys and wherc- 
fores of your goings to and fro. To 
get the most salient points of cocher’s 
character, you should encounter him 
just after there has been a revolution, 
and he is a bit demoralized. Then his 
traits become emphasized, as it were. 
I was in Paris for a few weeks in the 
summer of 1871, just after the raising 
of the siege. The city was still full 
of Prussian officers, and the communi- 
ty had not got back into its customary 
ways. The fiacres were very scarce, 
such a numberof horses had been used 
for food. The lower orders were still 
eating horse-beef and dog-mutton. 

‘*Ah, monsieur,” said a cocher to 
me when I offered a mild remonstrance 
at the laziness of his horse, ‘* so many 
of hiscomrades have been eaten.” 

He was not lazy; he was only sad, 
this horse. It was quite a concession 
on his part, in view of his lacerated 
feelings, to move his unhappy hoofs at 
all. As for the cochers in general, 
you had to almost get down on your 
knees to them before they would take 
you. They did not chaffer about the 
fare; the regulations in Paris are so 
admirably strict that there is little use 
in that; they merely looked you over 
in a pensive and studious way, endea- 
voring to conclude from your style 
how free money might be with you, 
and how gencrous you were likely to 
prove at the end of the course. 
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One hot July day that summer I 
sought a cab on the Boulevard des 
Italiens. At ordinary times there will 
be a score of disengaged cabs at the 
stand there by the rue Choiseul; at 
this time there was but one. I was so 
far successful in impressing the cocher 
favorably that he consented to be en- 
gaged, but first he wished to feed his 
horse and himself; it was now twelve 
o’clock; he would return and be at my 
disposal at 12:30. I agreed, and wait- 
ed for him, and at the end of an hour 
he returned in a leisurely manner, 
smelling comfortably of onions, cab- 
bages, cheese, and red wine. I had 
engaged him for the whole afternoon; 
but at two o’clock he turned on his seat, 
and gravely informed me that he want- 
ed to go and change his horse. As he 
proposed to charge me all the same 
during his absence on this errand, I 
naturally objected, particularly as I 
felt no confidence in the other horse, 
which was likely to be lazier than this 
one. Cocher bristled with indignation 
at my hard-heartedness. 

‘* But, monsieur, consider. Monsieur 
wishes to continue driving till six 
o’clock; very well—a fresh horse will 
go more cheerfully.” 

It was ludicrous to talk with the 
fellow. I bade him drive to the Cluny 
Theatre, and there leave us. We 
would part with him for the day. 

‘Monsieur! The Théftre Cluny } 
Mon Dieu! J¢ is a workingman’s thea- 
tre!” 

Impossible to convey the horror 
which covered this amusing cocher’s 
face as he made this announcement. 
It was clearly idle to dispute with him. 
We got out where we were, and he 
drove off with the air of a man who 
had rid himself of an intolerable bur- 
den. 

This was an extraordinary case, of 
course, but it was only an exaggera- 
tion of peculiarities which are ever 
present in the nature of the Paris 
cocher. Even in ordinary times, when 
active competition compels him to dis- 
play some little enterprise and anxiety 
to please, he will develop such eccen- 
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tricities as would make a London cab- 
by turn green with amazement. He 
will cross-question you as to your pur- 
pose in going to a given pvuint; dis- 
pute with you as to the probability of 
your wanting to go there at all; pro- 
test against your crossing a bridge fur- 
ther down the river when you can 
arrive at the end of your journey just 
as readily by crossing the one at hand; 
persist in driving on the rough cobble- 
stones at the side of the road when 
you want him to drive on the smooth 
asphalt, and otherwise worry and cross 
you in the most ridiculous and im- 
probable way. And all the time, be 
it observed, he is eager to earn some* 
money, and get for himself a pour boire 
of a few sous when you have done with 
him. He is expected by his master 
to return at least three dollars each 
day, and he knows that his situation 
depends on his succeeding ia this. 
Two American ladies of my ac- 
quaintance arrived in Paris late one 
night, from London. Their train had 
been belated, and the friends they ex- 
pected to meet them at the station 
were not on hand. They knew hardly 
ten words of the French language, and 
had but a vague recollection of the 
place they were to proceed to on ar- 
riving in Paris—the rue Revelais, they 
thought it was, No. 13. This they 
endeavored to make known to a cocher, 
who assured them with abundant nods 
and ouis that he understood, and 
drove stolidly off to No. 13 rue Rivoli, 
away up by the Bastile, in a dark and 
forbidding quarter of old Paris, three 
or four miles from the point his fair 
employers sought. It wasa rather try- 
ing experience for two young ladies, 
ignorant of the French language, thus 
to come thundering, at the small hours 
of night, at the door of an old house 
whose sleepy concierge greeted them 
with shrugs of amazement, not unmin- 
gled with suspicion. All they could do 
in their distress was to repeat the name 
of the street they sought, over and 
over again—‘‘ Rue Revelais, rue Reve- 
lais.” At last the night-capped con- 
cierge had an idea. ‘‘Drive to the 
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rue Rabelais,” he said to the cocher. 
But cocher was obstinate. He had 
been instructed to come to the rue 
Rivoli. What sense or justice was there 
in his wearing out his horse now by a 
long journey to the rue Rabelais? He 
would have none of it. ‘‘Pardieu!” 
he cried, his shoulders going up to his 
ears; ‘* but it is by the Are de Tri- 
omphe, the rue Rabelais—what a dis- 
tance.” Persuasion, backed by a piece 
of silver, brought him to terms at last, 
and the ladies reached No, 13 rue Ra- 
belais at 3 o’clock in the morning, in- 
wardly resolved on learning the French 
language immediately. 

There is a little restaurant in the rue 
de Valois, No. 2, by the Palais Royal, 
which is much frequented by the 
cochertribe. It is called the Ancienne 
Maison Cottard, Mangot successeur, 
Etablissement de Borillon Traiteur-— 
which intelligently translated means, 
the old stand established by Cottard, 
but now kept by Mangot, his succes- 
sor, soup-house, which sends out meals 
in the neighborhood when desired. Its 
original character as a ‘‘ traiteur”’ res- 
taurant is now overshadowed, how- 
ever, by the character indicated in a 
newer sign over the door, reading thus: 


Au RENDEz-Vovus 
DES 
CocHERS. 


I dined here one evening out of cu- 
riosity—not without exciting a great 
deal of curiosity on my own part, as I 
found. Besides myself there was no 
other guest who was not a cocher; al- 
though, as I sat long over my dinner— 
so long that the theatres in the neigh- 
borhood had gathered their audiences 
—I perceived that the rendezvous of the 
cochers was also a rendezvous of valets, 
They came in with their tall hats and 
white ties, and with overcoats thrown 
loosely over their shoulders, to chat 
with madame at the cash desk and 
drink beer. The place was small; 
contained half a dozen tables closely 
crowding each other; and was the 
cheapest of the cheap in its prices; but 
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my bill was six inches long, neatly 
printed, with a pictured wine cup in 
one corner and a bunch of grapes in 
another, and included no fewer than 
twenty-three items. The viands were 
deliciously cooked, and I made a capi- 
tal dinner, at an expense of thirty-five 
cents, half a bottle of red wine in- 
cluded. 

The cochers sat at the coarse tables 
in their heavy wooden shoes and in- 
dia-rubber hats, and ate like epicures. 
Every man of them had his half bottle 
of claret at his elbow, and wound up 
his dinner in proper form with a cup 
of black coffee and a little glass of co- 
gnac. Atatable in the back part of the 
room there was what appeared to be a 
special dinner party. The diners were 
two cochers with a friend from the 
rural districts, and they consumed six 
full bottles of red wine among them. 
The provincial was permitted by his 
entertainers to drink the most of this, 
and the consequence was that he grew 
exceedingly maudlin and effusive. He 
was an absurd shock-headed youth of 
twenty apparently, and wore a very 
high-standing collar and a very short 
dress coat, on one of the tails of which 
was a large patch of a much darker 
material than the original, and he had 
kicked off his wooden shoes for com- 
fort’s sake. In his bungling stockings, 
his absurd tail coat, his ungovernable 
hair, and his flushed face, he was an 
amusing spectacle, as he would’ sol- 
emnly rise to his feet every third min- 
ute and insist on shaking hands with 
his grinning companions. 

Cocher is a slow fellow. He not 
only moves slowly in his own person, 
but he drives slowly. All things are 
relative; this slowness may be partly 
an impression arising from the inevit- 
able comparison with the terrific pace 
of the London hansoms. Certainly 
the pedestrian in Paris who seeks to 
cross a street where many fiacres are 
moving is likely to get an idea that 
they are driven rapidly, for it requires 
no little alertness to prevent being run 
over. But this is owing to the pecu- 
liar law of the road in Paris, Pedes- 
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trians have no rights which @rivers are 
bound to respect. Probably in an- 
cient times, when the aristocracy clat- 
tered through the streets in their lum- 
bering coaches, and ‘‘the people” 
were but hinds, it mattered nothing 
that a hind or two should be knocked 
down in the streets, except that it was 
a source of annoyance to the carriage 
folk. So the law was ordained which 
remains to-day, although France is a 
republic, and which makes it no of- 
fence to run overa pedestrian. Nay, 
you are liable to be fined yourself for 
your lack of agility in not getting out 
of the way. Cabby presumes on this 
in a manner which is to the last degree 
aggravating to Americans. He bel- 
lows ‘‘Hey !” at you in a tone the 
most brutal and insulting if you do 
not scamper from before his jogging 
beast as it steals upon you on the 
smooth asphalt pavement; and not in- 
frequently he will turn quite round on 
his seat to hurl at you contemptuous 
epithets. ‘‘Ah ca!” he will snort, 
his face wrinkled with disgust and his 
head drawn to one side as if with some 
contortive fit. ‘‘One sees thou hast no 
breeding, thou! But at least make 
some effort to learn a decent regard 
for the rights of others, now that thou 
art in a land of civilization at last !” 
With all his want of alacrity, it is not 
cocher’s tongue which can be charged 
with slowness, Take him when he is 
angry, and he will pour forth such a 
torrent of words that if it were report- 
ed in short hand, it would make as 
much of a figure in type as an average 
speech in debate under the ten min- 
utes’ rule. 

Yet with all his faults the Paris 
cocher does not inspire that well- 
grounded detestation which follows 
his race in American towns. You do 
not hate this amusing compound of 
stupidity, irascibility, and eccentri- 
city, in spite of his ways. He makes 
you laugh in the same instant that he 
makes you angry. Sometimes he will 
develop into a most engaging specimen 
of a bon enfant, after long acquaint- 
ance. There was a good fellow of this 
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sort among the cochers of a cer- 
tain stand in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where I resided one autumn, 
who learned to watch for my coming, 
and would greet me with such delight- 
ed grins, such overjoyed nods of wel- 
come, as 'twere heartless to suspect of 
having their inspiration in a base de- 
sire for pecuniary profit. He had a 
dog—a very wag and jolly companion 
of a dog—big, white, shaggy, with 
long ears and a mouth ever open with 
an expression of broadest laughter; 
and it was cocher’s delight to have 
this dog on the box by his side when 
we would go for adrive in the Avenue 
des Champs Elys¢ées. My wife dislikes 
dogs; but it was impossible to wish 
this jolly dog away, and in fact we 
grew to feel our turn-out incomplete 
without our canine friend perched up 
in front, his long tail for ever wagging, 
his mouth for ever grinning, and his 
head from time to time turning about, 
that he might look at us where we sat, 
and make sure we were enjoying our 
drive. But never did cocher presume 
to take his dog along until he had 
taken off his hat and asked the formal 
question, ‘‘ Will it be agreeable to 
madame that my Loulou should pro- 
menade himself in the carriage with us 
this fine day ?” 

The drollest cochers, however, as 
well as the most stupid, are to be 
found in Brussels. The Belgians have 
a reputation for a certain naive and 
innocent stupidity which stirs the peo- 
ple of other lands to frequent laugh- 
ter; and the cocher is the most amus- 
ing type of this national characteris- 
tic. Creatures more utterly unlike the 
alert London cabby it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. In the panorama of 
life in Brussels which is painted on 
my memory will ever remain three 
strongly defined images of the cocher 
order. 

Image the first: The stupid cocher 
with the two whips which he used al- 
ternately, as impulse moved him; now 
treating his horse to a taste of the 
whip with a black handle, now vary- 
ing the beast’s sensations with a touch 
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of the whip with a red handle. It was 
a disagreeable drizzly day, when but 
few people were about, and the fiacres 
for the most part standing idle by the 
curb. We kept the vehicle two hours, 
principally standing at shop-doors 
while we were within. When we had 
done, and came to settle, cocher want- 
ed two francs an hour, and being re- 
minded that the legal fare was a franc 
and a half, he said, ‘‘ Oui, monsieur; 
but—it is so moist / ” 

Image the second: The stupid co- 
cher with the big cape and the rivu- 
lets of yellow saliva escaping down 
his chin from the corners of his 
mouth. Ishould have said it was to- 
bacco juice but for my impression that 
Europeans never chew tobacco. He 
spoke a horrible dialect of French, 
and his words were so muffled in the 
depths of obscurity as they issued 
from his lips that again I should have 
believed his mouth was stuffed with 
fine-cut but for that impression afore- 
mentioned. He had hideous yellow 
and broken teeth, too, and ever and 
anon he would grin in a_preter- 
naturally severe and solemn manner 
—a grin of vacuity, not of laughter. 
He was voiuble in pointing out noted 
places to us. When he pointed out 
the mannikin—a statue of a nude boy 
from whose person jets a fountain 
stream at a street corner—cocher re- 
lieved himself thus: 

‘*He stands there as you see him 
now always—just like that—no differ- 
ent. He is never tired. On féte days 
it is not water you will see emerging 
there—it is wine. That amuses him 
very much; us also who drink. On 
féte days he is dressed up in his uni- 
form. He has a brave uniform, and 
he is very fond of wearing it. He is 
never so well pleased as when they 
dress him up in hisuniform., He likes 
it.” 

All this was uttered with a profound 
solemnity which would have resented 
the idea of a joke with indignant stu- 
pidity. 

Image the third: The stupid cocher 
who grunted. He was a short, round- 
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faced fellow, with a brand new tall 
hat of shiniest india-rubber, and a 
whip which he laid softly along his 
horse’s back with one incessant mo- 
tion, without hurting the animal in 
the least, throughout the entire drive. 
He would turn around on his box and 
stare at us, winking slowly with both 
eyes, like a contented toad in its pud- 
dle, and when he was asked what he 
wanted he would grunt. That was 
all. If at any point we spoke to him, 
he would throw his head back, look 
at us from under his half-closed eye- 
lids, listen intently with open mouth, 
and for answer grunt. It was the 
most expressive grunt, perhaps, that 
mortal ear ever heard. It was infinite 
in its meanings, like the Frenchman’s 
Voila,” the German’s ‘‘ So,” and the 
Italian’s backhanded shake of his fore- 
finger. Now it was softly complai- 
sant; now it was energetically affirma- 
tive; now it was vague and doubtful; 
but always it was stupid to the re- 
motest limit of imbecility. 

It is one of the puzzles of our Amer- 
ican life that in a land of democracy 
that peculiarly democratic institution, 
the cab, should not flourish. It is 
more democratic than the omnibus or 
the horse car, because it is the middle 
ground between those often trying ve- 
hicles and the aristocratic luxury of a 
carriage; and the true spirit of democ- 
racy, I take it, is to pull down the 
lofty and raise the lowly, and place 
both on a plane of unostentatious pros- 
perity. There will always be use for 
the omnibus and the horse car, no 
doubt, especially the latter, which of 
late years has found its way into both 
London and Paris, and is slowly grow- 
ing in popularity. But there are abun- 
dant occasions when a carriage of some 
description is indispensable, and 
neither a car nor a’bus willserve. In 
Europe these occasions are most liber- 
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ally provided for, at a cost which 
makes the convenience really available 
tothe masses. In America there is no- 
thing of the sort; an expensive hack- 
ney coach is the alternative. I have 
paid as much for a single hour in a New 
York hack as for a whole delightful 
afternoon in a Paris fiacre; and instead 
of the row I had with the hackman at 
the end of the hour, there was the 
pleasant ‘‘ Merci, monsieur,” of the 
cocher when I gave him twenty cents 
for his private share of the afternoon's 
earnings. The question of rapid tran- 
sit, which has for so many years vexed 
the soul of New York, and which in a 
lesser degree is a problem of impor- 
tance in all our large towns, would be 
vastly simplified by the introduction of 
the swift-going London cabby, or even 
his more leisurely Parisian brother. 
London streets are more crowded than 
those of New York, in spite of a popu- 
lar impression to the contrary among 
Americans; and ‘‘ blocks” occur there, 
as here, sometimes; but cabby will 
wriggle his hansom out of a tight 
place where a New York hack would 
stick helpless. The uses to which om- 
nibuses and horse cars are now put 
would be continued, and their abuses 
modified. It is a popular error in this 
country to suppose that the omnibuses 
of London and Paris are insignificant 
ix number. There are seven hundred 
omnibuses in Paris, and one hundred 
and twenty millions of passengers ride 
in them yearly, paying over five mil- 
lion dollars in fares. In London this 
traffic is still larger. The introduc- 
tion of cheap cabs in our citics would 
not interfere with cheaper vehicles, 
but it would be death to hackmen; 
and the change is one of those practi- 
cal reforms which this country must 
experience on its way to the funeral of 
that vampire of ostentation which has 
long sucked the nation’s life blood. 
Wirt SIKEs. 
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HE student of history, both of 
civilized and savage humanity, 
who looks over the record of the world, 
finds his attention drawn to several 
distinct periods of moral development 
as well as physical change, none more 
striking and peculiar than the one in 
which we live. Each possesses its 
own character, but each shows a very 
marked change in the moral as well as 
the political aspect of affairs. 

History before and since the Chris- 
tain era, for instance, differs very wide- 
ly in its moral aspect as well as in its 
certainty of record. Even a conscien- 
tious pagan admits this, though he 
may assign a different cause from 
that advanced by orthodox religion- 
ists. 

The story of the world before the 
advent of Christianity is almost en- 
tirely made up of material and selfish 
contests between nations, wherein 
moral ideas had little or no existence. 
One nation made war on another na- 
tion, simply for the possession of terri- 
tory; and each enjoyed its own reli- 
gion in peace, without concerning it- 
self with that of its neighbors. Wheth- 
er victorious or vanquished, ‘‘the 
gods” had nothing to do with stirring 
up the strife, any more than they do 
to-day in the interior of Africa, The 
gods of the conquerors were establish- 
ed in places of honor in the conquered 
country, as being mightier than those 
of the vanquished; but the latter were 
not displaced from their old positions, 
nor their existence denied by the con- 
querors. On the contrary, in most 
cases they were added, with the truly 
catholic and accommodating spirit of 
pure paganism, to the already crowd- 
ed pantheon of the people. The wor- 
ship of Apollo, Astarte, Isis, and Ja- 
nus progressed harmoniously in one 
city side by side, and however zealous 
the worshippers of each, there is no 


record of their fighting with others for 
the supremacy of a single god. In 
this broad and generous spirit of cath- 
olicity there no doubt lurked a certain 
humorous element. One can hardly 
help thinking that the sarcasm of 
Isaiah on the man who cut down a tree 
and burned part of it to cook his meat, 
while ‘‘with the residue thereof he 
maketh a god,” must have been half 
consciously present in the heart of the 
average pagan to account for this per- 
fect tolerance of each other's ‘* gods.” 
There must have existed a certain 
comic consciousness that all were mere 
fantasies together, and that it did not 
make much difference what gods a 
man chose so long as he did not force 
his opinions and gods on his neighbors 
to the exclusion of theirs, On no 
other theory is it easy to explain the 
remarkable tolerance of heathenism 
and idolatry toward all its neighbors’ 
‘*gods.” If it be asked why then the 
people had any ‘‘ gods” at all, we en- 
ter on a question in metaphysics that 
is just as far from solution to-day, after 
all the efforts of Kant, Hegel, Hamil- 
ton, Spencer, Mill, and Descartes, as 
it was when Pilate asked the celebrat- 
ed question, ‘‘ What is truth?” From 
the highest to the lowest, from Soc- 
rates to the cobbler who criticised the 
painter, all were in more or less of a 
puzzle, and virtually concluded that 
truth was only what each man believed 
it to be. 

There was, however, in the history 
of the world before the Christian era, 
one exception found among the na- 
tions to the general tenor of catholic 
tolerance and moral latitude. 

Small and politically insignificant, 
a little Arab tribe of shepherds 
and husbandmen, in their palmiest 
days holding a territory no lar- 
ger than the State of Pennsylvania, 
these ‘‘ peculiar people ” distinguished 
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themselves (when they did distinguish 
themselves, which was only for very 
brief periods and at long intervals) by 
being the only nation in the world 
with a settled moral policy, and fur- 
ther by being the only intolerant na- 
tion in the world. These facts alone 
distinguish the history of Palestine 
from that of all the rest of the world, 
_where it emerges from the limbo of 
slavery and foreign depredation. 

" But after all said, the tribe of Israel- 
ites had very little effect on their 
neighbors; and their example does 
not affect the fact patent in history, 
that before the Christian era _poli- 
tics were almost wholly selfish and 
material in their aim, and moral 
ideas of any kind entirely absent 
from public affairs. Religion to the 
pagans was altogether a private and 
individual matter, not of conviction, 
but of teaching; a matter of suppli- 
cation for the favors of 1 crowd of im- 
aginary beings, but the mainspring of 
no action national or political. 

With the advent of Christianity, 
however, a new phase appears. Re- 
ligious persecution, religious wars, 
religious movements in States, great 
moral changes as opposed to phy- 
gical, become the order of the day. 
This change of idea since the advent 
of Christianity is very prominent in 


history. Before that time the pre- 
vailing tone was ‘‘ Every man to his 


taste.” Afterward, and ever since, it 
has been, ‘‘T am right, you are wrong. 
My God is the only God, my religion 
the only true one, Believe, or you'll 
be damned.” Out of this idea has 
sprung persecution, from which no 
monotheistic or Christian people has 
ever been free, and from which no 
earnest sect can claim exemption when 
it has been placed in possession of ma- 
terial power. The entire truth of our 
Saviour’s saying that he came into the 
world to bring ‘‘a sword, not peace ” 
is attested by every page of subse- 
quent history. Persecution and Chris- 
tianity have been inseparable ever 
since the twelve apostles left the little 
room in Jerusalem to spread the new 
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religion of confident intolerance of all 
opinions save its own. 

These words may sound strange ta 
some good and earnest people who 
have not thought deeply on the sub- 
ject, and may to others sound ‘‘athe- 
istic” and irreverent. And yet acare- 
ful examination shows their truth. 
An earnest, ardent monotheism is by 
nature essentially intolerant of opposi- 
tion. It starts on the basis that all 
other faiths are wrong and damnable 
to their owners through all eternity. 
So the Jew believed, when he hewed 
the idolaters ‘‘in pieces before the 
Lord,” or ‘* smote them hip and thigh 
that not one of them escaped.” So 
the Christians of the first three cen- 
turies believed when they held them- 
selves sternly aloof from the ‘‘hea- 
then,” waiting only time and strength 
to develop into the fierce legionaries 
of Constantine, fighting pagans. So 
believed all Islam, as it rushed at the 
idolatrous monks of Syria. So too be- 
lieved the princes of the Smalkaldic 
League, the soldiers of Gustavus and 
Cromwell, the witch burners and Qua- 
ker hangers of New England, and to- 
day the greater part of those sects 
whose chief tenet of religion appears 
to consist in damning those who differ 
from them and whose persecutions are 
only barred by lack of power. The 
Puritan monotheistic spirit is essen- 
tially intolerant and aggressive, and 
always will be so. Tolerance is but 
another name for indifference. The 
world as arule is tolerant of all reli- 
gious opinions just in so far as it is 
pagan in spirit; and the modes of hu- 
man thought are the same, whether 
in Socrates or John Stuart Mill. Both 
are pagan philosophers, manufacturing 
their own gods. 

The beginning of the last century, 
when regarded in the light of univer- 
sal history, opens the first period 
which differs from, in the general ideas 
pervading it, the others since the 
Christien era. The eighteenth cen- 
tury found the whole civilized world 
nominally Christian, and yet it is in 
that century that for the first time the 
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hitherto pagan spirit of toleration of 
private opinion makes its appearance 
along with skepticism as a universal 
attribute of civilization. 

That the tone of skepticism which 
then took the aggressive has since be- 
come more pronounced needs no tell- 
ing to-day, when Draper, Tyndall, 
Darwin, and Huxley sneer openly at 
orthodoxy, while Mill and Arnold and 
Spencer as openly deride it. Ortho- 
doxy shakes its impotent hand and 
scolds back, but feels the sting of sar- 
casm, and looks in vain for a capable 
defender against this audacious Ish- 
mael of Inquiry whose hand is against 
every man, who doubts everything; and 
the most devout Christians shudder 
and turn pale before the great sea of 
unrest that threatens to sweep them 
from their refuge. 

The attitude of modern Christianity 
in the present day has nowhere been 
more finely rendered than in that pic- 
ture called ‘‘ Faith,” by Johannes Oer- 
tel, of which the chromo-lithograph is to 
be found in almost every picture shop. 
It is simple and severe to meagreness. 
A black stormy sky, a wild gray rag- 
ing sea, with waves whose ragged 
edges look like spectral hands reach- 
ing for a white-robed figure in the 
centre, at the foot of a rough gray 
rock hewn into the form of a rude 
cross, to the arms of which that white- 
robed figure clings with all her feeble 
strength. The waves have almost 
washed her away: you can see the 
knotted cords of her delicate hands 
dinted by the force of the clutch on 
the rough rock that is her only hope 
for safety from instant death. But 
high above her head breaks out one 
dazzling beam of light, and to this 
the face of the figure is turned, calm 
and full of trust in ultimate safety. 
To those who look only at the outside, 
who fail to grasp the hidden meaning, 
this picture is an absurdity; but so too 
is the attitude of the earnest portion 
of orthodox Christians who hold fast 
to the simple faith of their childhood 
in the midst of the assaults of modern 
science. Like the figure of Faith in 
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Oertel’s picture, they refuse to look 
anywhere but in one direction, to hea- 
ven. To evolutionists, critics of the 
Colenso and Renan schools, geologists, 
astronomers, historians like Gibbon 
and Hume, philosophers like Tyndall, 
Huxley, Draper, Spencer, they can an- 
swer and oppose nothing, simple, un- 
learned folk that they are, but that 
mute appeal to heaven to help them, 
while they cling desperately to the 
only sure hold for them in the midst 
of the ocean of conflicting theories, 
assertions, discoveries, and proofs 
that the dogmas of their churches are 
founded on errors of history, cosmical 
and human. They cling there, poor 
simple souls, because it is the only 
rest they see. They cannot swim for 
ever; they are weary and sinking. No 
matter whether the storm finally sweep 
them from this little rock, there they 
will cling till they are torn from it. 
And in the artist’s view the time is 
coming when their faith shall be jus- 
tified, for the beam of light heralds 
the end of the storm, the coming of rest, 
and an ark of safety in the distance. 
And that hope of ultimate safety 
brings us at last to the remarkable 
man whose works have prompted this 
train of thought, and whose system of 
theology, as expounded in those works, 
is the only one of modern times that 
seems to give any promise of reconcil- 
ing the long conflict between religion 
and science, pagan tolerance and mo- 
notheistic truth. 

In the long conflict of moral ideas 
for ascendancy in the world, it is 
strange to see how every system of 
theology and science has found its 
natural adversary almost simultaneous- 
ly with its champion. Even as S8o- 
crates met his Gorgias and the So- 
phists, Brutus and Cicero their Cesar 
and Anthony, the early fathers their 
Philo Judeus, Paracelsus, and Por- 
phyry, Mohammed his Korcishites, the 
Reformers their Loyola, Hume and 
Paine their Paley, so the modern 
school of Free Thought has found its 
one serious opponent, and its only one, 
in Emmanuel Swedenborg, whose writ- 
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ings, first issued more than a century 
since, have had an effect on the whole 
tone of modern thought and metaphy- 
sics, such as few people suspect, and 
hardly any realize. 

It must be remembered that Sweden- 
borg published his first book in 1757, 
and that his theological activity cover- 
ed the very period wherein the French 
and English school of scientific in- 
quiry, skepticism, and free thought, 
was beginning to be most active. 

The efforts of that school culminated 
in the substitution of the popular for 
the sacerdotal idea in human govern- 
ment. They are exemplified in the 
American and French Revolutions and 
the utter abandonment of the theory of 
‘*divine rights” of kings as a practical 
force in politics. In the midst of this 
period of intellectual bustle and activ- 
ity, the Seer of the North, secluded in 
his lonely study among the Swedish 
forests, with nothing before him but a 
Hebrew Bible and Greek testament, 
was calmly writing those wonderful 
books which he asserts to be the re- 
sult of direct revelations from the 
Deity. Had Swedenborg been an or- 
dinary man before he commenced to 
write, his works might be passed 
over with the same complacent sneer 
with which judgment is rendered on the 
Koran of the Arabian prophet. Had 
he, like Mohammed, founded a sect 
and aspired to temporal power, the 
world would have heard more of him, 
respected him, and feared him more. 
Had he possessed no more education 
than the camel driver of Mecca, men 
might have called his books the rav- 
ings of a fanatic or the filchings of a 
literary pirate. But instead of this 
Swedenborg appears as a well-defined 
historical person, with whose circum- 
stances we are intimately acquainted 
in every particular; a man whose whole 
previous life was devoted to the exact 
sciences. He was an engineer and 
physicist of the highest reputation in 
Europe, and his works on natural phil- 
osophy are still held in esteem. He 
was the Royal Assessor of Mines of 
Sweden for a period of thirty years, 
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holding a position which compelled 
him to devote his time to hard mathe- 
matical calculations. In a word, he 
was a trustworthy man in every aspect. 

It is not our intention here to enter 
fully into the doctrines of the *‘ New 
Church.” A lengthy exposition would 
be out of place, and the works of the 
Swede are so freely accessible to all 
that the labor would be superfluous. 
It is solely to the features of his la- 
bors affecting the current of human 
thought in the present day that we 
wish to call attention. 

The most important aspect which 
the teachings of the ‘‘New Church” 
assume is in the conflict between sci- 
entific investigation and that dog- 
matic theology which is frequently 
called ‘‘religion.” Disguise it as its 
most resolute champion may, the con- 
stant assaults of historical criticism in 
the case of Renan and Strauss, of sci- 
entific criticism in Spencer, Lyell, 
Huxley, and others, have undermined 
the stability of most theological sys- 
tems, and have given to the faith of 
the purest and best of churchmen that 
half desperate and gloomy charac- 
ter typified in the Oertel picture. 
The only system that remains able 
to-day freely to admit the most un- 
compromising results of scientific in- 
quiry without fear or question, and 
at the same time to hold to the ab- 
solute truth of Holy Writ in every 
jot and tittle, appears to be that pro- 
claimed by Swedenborg. The pres- 
ent troubles of dogmatic orthodoxy 
have arisen from ignoring the spir- 
it of the Word and insisting on its 
literal meaning, totally unmindful of 
the numerous instances in the Bible in 
which that word is asserted to be fig- 
urative, typical, a collection of para- 
bles. The method of Swedenborg 
throws a flood of light on the whole 
controversy. It enlightens such men 
as those who to-day cling to the idea 
of the origin of the human race in one 
man and woman, Adam and Eve, cre- 
ated only six thousand years ago, in 
the face of geological proofs of a vast- 
ly greater antiquity for the human 
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race. It shows them how the whole 
story of the fall, besides its literal sig- 
nificance, has a deeper meaning, as a 
type of mankind in its primal relations 
with Deity, and of the falling away 
from truth which has widened its 
breach ever since. It enables the 
humblest and most devout to face sci- 
entific inquiry without fear, and to en- 
gage in it without a thought of irrev- 
erence to the personal God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob. And herein 
lies the cardinal difference between 
the system of theology of the New 
Church and that of all others, as now 
held and propounded. The former is 
the only one that combines within it- 
self the tolerant charity of opinion 
hitherto monopolized by paganism, 
with the absolute purity of moral pur- 
pose peculiar to monotheism. From 
the commencement of the history of 
the human race the morality of pagan- 
ism has been confined to the question 
of prevention of harm done by the few 
to the many; and outward obedience 
to the laws has been its sole demand. 
Puritan monotheism, on the other 
hand, as expounded by man, when- 
ever it has interfered in civil affairs, 
has almost always appeared in the 
light of tyranny over private opinion. 
Since the middle of the last century, 
for the first time, the two forces stand 
looking at each other without physi- 
cal conflict. The scientific free-think- 
ers on the one side, the dogmatic the- 
ologists on the other, are chiefly re- 
strained from fighting by the lack of 
earnest conviction in either. The gen- 
eral attitude of the world is pagan, 
and the monotheistic remnant that 
still struggles faithfully is insignifi- 
cant in numbers, although all the civ- 
ilized nations profess to be Christian. 
The influence of free thought has in- 
vaded the churches to such an extent 
that the priesthood have very general- 
ly ceased to strive against it, and too 
often practically preach paganism and 
mere morality when they do not preach 
platitudes. The absence of conviction 
becomes more and more marked among 
orthodox theologians, the enthusiasts 
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being chiefly the men of science. 
These latter, having no common 
ground of belief on which to unite, are 
passive in their attitude. They oc- 
cupy the same position and hold the 
same opinions as the old pagan philos- 
ophers, no two believing alike, their 
only ground of union being a common 
skepticism of all they cannot see. 

To these parties, drifting on a sea of 
conflicting opinions, the New Church 
offers the only appearance of per- 
manent rest and perfect peace. The 
system of theology it propounds is 
purely and uncompromisingly mono- 
theistic. An Arab could not quarrel 
with it on that score. It is at the 
same time so purely Christian that 
the most zealous evangelical of the ex- 
tremest type can find no fault with it, 
making as it does the Saviour and 
Redeemer its grand central figure. 
The most subtle Trinitarian cannot 
deny, if he examine Swedenborg’s ex- 
position of the Trinity, that it is the 
only logical and consistent explanation 
that has been advanced of that most 
abstruse of all mysteries. In its rejec- 
tion of Roman idolatry it is no less 
uncompromising than the most scorn- 
ful philosopher, while the most earnest 
Catholic cannot oppose its doctrine of 
good worlks. Finally, it is able to 
concede to the boldest of materialists, 
the most acute of historical critics, the 
most ardent evolutionist, the most 
dogmatic of paleontologists, the most 
abstruse of metaphysicians, everything 
which they can possibly claim to have 
proved, every truth, however contrary 
to current theological opinion, which 
they can establish, while at the same 
time it holds to the absolute truth of 
every word of Holy Scripture. It is 
able to tolerate all shades of opinion, 
to satisfy every conception of Deity, 
to show the essential and ultimate 
justice of the whole scheme of the 
universe, to admit every truth of 
whatever nature, and at the same time 
to recognize and proclaim the dignity 
of charity and mercy to as full an ex- 
tent as Luther himself could desire, 
A system like this can be nothing 
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common. It is cither true or false, 
and if false, if of human origin, it is 
certainly the most wonderful system 
that has ever been propounded, in its 
completeness and universality. 

Nothing seems to shake its faith 
in the slightest; it shuns no inquiry 
and needs no explanation of any 
fact, everything being plain, the Bible 
its only standard. If the test of Ga- 
maliel be applied to it, the theory of 
human origin falls dead. If the test 
enjoined by the Saviour meet it, the 
fruits of the New Church fully justify 
its existence, for they are the same as 
those of true Christianity, faith and 
good works. 

The only part of the new religion 
which staggers belief is its claim to bea 
direct revelation from heaven; but that 
difficulty has been the same in all times. 
Revelation is the only fact in human ex- 
perience not susceptible of proof to oth- 
ers. Paul was skeptical till he was 
convinced by ocular proof, and all the 
world was skeptical of primitive Chris- 
tianity, and is to-day as skeptical of 
the new Christianity, because convic- 
tion in matters relating to another 
state of being is an impossibility with- 
out perception, and the bodily senses 
cannot perceive things spiritual. 

The strength of the New Church, if 
it has any, must lie inits truth ; and if 
the latter does not at once convince all 
mankind, the fault lies in mankind, not 
in the truth. That is eternal, whether 
in the primal religion directly revealed, 
when ‘‘God talked with man in the 
garden,” whether in the types of the 
law of Mount Sinai, the doctrines of 
the apostles, or the teachings of the 
New Church. The orthodoxy that 
struggles vainly with the truths of sci- 
ence, that burns its Brunos and dooms 
to social ostracism its Shelleys and 
Paines, that to-day scolds vainly 
against Tyndall and Spencer, is not 
religion, but human perversion of pri- 
mal truth, increasing year by year. 
The monotheism that persecutes, 
whether sired by Omar, Peter the Her- 
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mit, Mary Tudor, Calvin, or Cotton 
Mather, is not religion, but human 
dogmatism, fondly imagining that its 
own ideas are truth. The spirit of 
restless inquiry that searches anywhere 
and everywhere for truth, whether in 
science or archeology, metaphysics or 
history, has far more of the true reli- 
gious element therein. Its sole weak- 
ness is the pride and vanity with which 
it is too often conjoined, leaving it in 
arid isolation after all its conquests of 
knowl. 'ge. 

It is Ishmael, the desert rover, 
strong, self-contained, indefatigable, 
with his keen arrows that go straight 
to the mark, his hand against every 
man and every man’s hand against 
him, born for warfare, roaming the 
stony deserts of hard facts, but never 
knowing the meaning of happiness or 
rest. A hard lot, but noble withal as 
that of the high-bred A1ab shiekh who 
welcomes you to his black tent with 
the grace of a prince in his palace, and 
who loves his solitary deserts with a 
love that burns till death. But the 
Arab cannot hold his conquests, and 
is powerless to form a lasting king- 
dom; and so the keenest philosophers 
have failed to establish a satisfying re- 
ligion. 

That must be left to Isaac, the son 
who submits himself entirely to the 
will of his father, faithful even to 
death, type of that highest liberty 
which is perfect in obedience to eter- 
nal law. 

The new and pure religion which is 
to come is nothing if it be not the re- 
turn to that primal truth proclaimed 
by patriarch, lawgiver, prophet, and 
apostle; the worship of the Eternal 
Father, not according to the letter 
only, but ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” 
Ishmael the archer is the brother of 
Isaac the prince, but both are the sons 
of the Father of the Faithful, and the 
time is coming when both shall live 
together in the same family in the glo- 
rious liberty of eternity. Adveniat 
regnum. 

F, WHITTAKER. 
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THE EXPOSITION AS A SUCCESS. 

In one phase our splendid Philadel- 
phia Exhibition is Hamlet with the 
Prince’s part left out. C’est magnifique, 
mais ce n'est pas la guerre. There is lit- 
tle ‘“‘centennial ’’ in it but the name. 
It is scarcely more commemorative of 
our American century than of anybody 
else’s century. Brilliant triumph as 
an industrial fair, it does not rise 
to the grade of failure as a centen- 
nial retrospect, for it hardly makes 
the semblance of attempt. If the 
visitor comes with centennial ideas, 
the scene drives them out of his head. 
So void is this pageant, for the most 
part, of centennial emblems, that it 
might, for that matter, be some fair at 
Paris or London, with no pretence of 
celebrating an epoch, 

But when we put away “centennial” 
notions, how noble, how superb is this 
vast spectacle! ‘* The Exhibition,” cries 
one observer, ‘‘ has swallowed up the 
centennial; the coincidence of dates 
dwindles to the insignificance of an acci- 
dent ; its industrial value far overshad- 
ows its historical associations.” Other 
fairs have gone beyond ours in single 
traits, but ours combines many excel- 
lences. There were, of course, petty 
defects at the start. The guards and 
guides were green; the grounds back- 
ward; many exhibits behindhand (some 
people would still be late, though the fair 
were postponed till Christmas) ; the eat- 
ing houses charged outrageously; the 
catalogues were full of errors; the goods 
too little placarded; visitors smoothed 
delicate fabrics with dirty fingers, scraped 
the marbles with jackknives to see if they 
were plaster, punched the paintings with 
canes and parasols in the ardor of criti- 
cism. These and other trifles have been 
reformed; above them shines the splen- 
did fact of a world’s fair unprecedented 
jn variety of attractions. We have first 


the beauty of the site; then the magni- 
tude and fitness of the buildings; then 
the quantity and excellence of the goods, 
which come from every field of human 
toil and art; then the comparative punc- 


tuality of the preparations; then that 
ease of access whereby railroads from 
everywhere take their passengers to the 
doors; then the cheap, handy, abundant 
lodgings of Philadelphia, and its free- 
dom from the extortions practised at 
Vienna; then the neatness and cleanness 
of the Exhibition, its extraordinary good 
order, its voluntary quiet, unbroken 
even by loud laughter or the scampering 
of children. We find the simple and 
fit inaugural ceremonies attended by a 
quarter of a million of people, who hear 
the music and poesy of Whittier, Wag- 
ner, J. K. Payne, Theo. Thomas, Buck, 
and Lanier. 

This success was won against great 
odds. I do not mean ‘* hard times,’’ for 
the amount of money to be raised was 
finally not great; but it was a task to 
overcome the sense of incongruity felt 
by many in choosing as the central fea- 
ture of a strictly national jubilee an in- 
ternational fair. Hence it was a labor 
of Hercules to procure the simple permit 
of Congress, which was finally got by a 
pledge to ask no pecuniary aid. It was 
then a second labor of Hercules to raise 
the funds; but the brave managers talked 
stoutly of ‘‘five millions already se- 
cured,’”? when they had not $200,000 
cash, and their boldness was rewarded. 
Even the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
had refused for years to do anything for 
the fair except to try to shift upon the 
Philadelphia horse-car companies the 
State’s obligation to support it; and 
when the tax so levied was pronounced 
void, the Legislature, thus caught in its 
own trap, and committed to the enter- 
prise, only Jent a building to the mana- 
gers, but gave them no money. The 
individual subscriptions, made mostly 
in Philadelphia, among the railroads, 
hotels, and prominent business men to 
be pecuniarily benefited by the fair, 
proved inadequate to meet a fourth part 
of the expenses. It is true that Congress 
came to the rescue with $1,500,000 in 
money—a gift for miscellaneous uses 
worth to the commission double as much 
as the same amount in the form of the 
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small art gallery erected by the Philadel- 


phia council and the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. But though Mr. John Welsh says, 
**To the United States, through Con- 
gress, we are indebted for the aid which 
crowned our success,” yet to have se- 
cured that aid after pledges on the one 
side not to ask and on the other not to 
give it was plucking victory from the 
jaws of defeat. 

This uphill work fell almost wholly on 
the Pennsylvania managers of the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance. But without 
an additional quality, their tact and vigor 
in raising funds might have been fruit- 
less. This added talent was prudence in 
laying out their scanty resources, The 
main buildings are marvels and models 
of cheapness. The only expensive ones 
are those owned and to be kept by the 
city and State—the rest, such as the great 
industrial palace and the hall of agricul- 
ture, are wonderful for producing a 
satisfying effect at the cheapest rate. 
They are, says one authority, ‘‘ triumphs 
of economy in the skilful use of materi- 
als.” The resolution with which, at the 
moment of exigency, the original plans 
were cut down in cost is most creditable. 
A hundred and eighty buildings of for- 
eign nations, State commissioners, the 
trades, and various advertising schemes, 
lend fulness and variety to the scene; 
the Art Gallery and Horticultural Hall 
give it solidity and beauty. In fine, few 
would suspect that the Centennial trea- 
sury only had about four million dollars 
of its own wherewith to create this city 
of splendors; that nearly half a million 
of this scanty sum went to the pay 
and office expenses of the management 
and its clerks; and that vast sums were 
laid out simply on grading, draining, 
bridging, and beautifying Fairmount 
Park at the parts used by the Exhibi- 
tion. 

Indeed, had people known the strait- 
ness of its resources, some of them might 
have urged dropping the fair and honor- 
ing the centenary otherwise. When 
Congress enacted that the President’s in- 
vitation to foreign nations should not be 
sent until the Governor of Pennsylvania 
had certified that ample means were pro- 
vided for the buildings, Governor Hart- 
ranft at once risked a premature certifi- 
cate of that fact, although but a trifling 
part of the needed money had been 
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raised, and not one building, I believe, 
had been begun or contracted for; but 
the audacious stroke committed our Gov- 
ernment early to the enterprise. When, 
last winter, the managers besought Con- 
gress for aid, they were able to say that 
‘all bills on account of the Exhibition 
had thus far been paid.’’ But two or 
three months later it became clear from 
their report that they had been at that 
time in debt; that in saying ‘all bills 
were paid” they had meant only “all 
presented bills,’’ and had arranged with 
creditors that many of the bills should 
not be ‘presented ’’; and further, that 
regarding the bills presented, some had 
been paid by obtaining loans, the sum of 
$380,000 having been borrowed, of which, 
up to April 1, the receipt of a half mil- 
lion Government instalment had allowed 
$140,000 to be paid back. And these 
are only samples of the courage and 
adroitness with which this project has 
been driven over all obstacles to a suc- 
cess that brings great honor to the whole 
country, but most of all to the State and 
city in which it is held. 

Let us add that this many-sided suc- 
cess came within a hair of being to a 
certain extent a recorded failure. Mind, 
I do not say ‘‘failure,” but ‘‘ recorded 
failure.” It happened this way: The lo- 
cal press had been limited to ‘‘two 
passes for each paper ”; while of the rov- 
ing herd of Bohemian correspondents 
only “accredited representatives” were 
eligible to caput mortuum privileges. Vol- 
canic indignation broke out, and the Exhi- 
bition was possibly in some danger of 
passing into newspaper history (and 
hence of course into all history) pilloried 
by some critics as a ‘‘ miserably misman- 
aged monstrosity” or as a ‘‘ farcical fiz- 
zle,’’ when by good luck a man of the 
managers proved equal to the crisis, 
This was a famous and prodigious adver- 
tiser, who impulsively said to his fellow 
members of the Finance Board; ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, give the press bushels of tickets if 
they want them.” He spoke with au- 
thority; he was an expert; and the great 
fair of 1876, already a magnificent suc- 
cess, became also a ‘‘ recorded ” success. 





HURRAHS. 
In this jubilee or ‘“‘hurrah” year of 
ours it is odd to note the babel of cosmo- 
politan throngs like those of Philadel- 
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phia, giving vent to exclamations of joy 
or excitement. The French vive and 
even the Italian viva are thin and tame, 
at least to English ears, beside our roar- 
ing “hurrah”; but the Germans get a 
broad, sonorous vowel like ours in their 
national shouts. ‘‘ Hurrah’’ must puz- 
zle foreigners—as, for that matter, it 
might puzzle us, were we to think of it. 
What does “‘hurrah” mean anyway ? 
When half a million of us “ hurrah” all 
day over somebody or something that 
pleases us, why, except for custom, do 
we choose that word ? The political man- 
ager introduces to us the orator of the 
evening, and proposes ‘‘three rousing 
cheers for an honest man, the noblest 
work of God, Colonel Telemachus J. 
Grub!” Whereupon we yell ‘ Hur- 
rah!” three times at Telemachus, who 
is in fact ‘‘cheered” by this process. 
Nay, he is thrice cheered, as the master 
of ceremonies has ordered. And, by the 
way, why do we always give ‘‘ three” 
cheers—not two, and never four (except 
in a state of inebriety or under an excite- 
ment which prevents nice counting), but, 
with arithmetical accuracy, exactly one, 
two, three ? Sometimes the proposer of 
cheers even counts them for us, as if to 
make sure of the number. If we under- 
take to double the applause, we invaria- 
bly go by muitiples of this mystic three— 
‘Three more,” we cry; or else, leaping 
the six, we at once reach ‘three times 
three;’’ and ‘‘Nine cheers, now, for 
John Henry Smith!” is about the cli- 
max of popular favor. A man, on the 
other hand, who should so forget the 
proprieties as to call for ‘‘ five cheers” or 
“ten cheers,” would be justly set down 
as an idiot or lunatic; still, if you come 
to the kernel, why not ten 4s well as nine ? 

But, as I said, the maia reflection on 
this word of the year is the enthusiasm 
with which we yell it—generation after 
generation of us—a million times, with- 
out knowing exactly what we say. Now, 
the Frenchman’s vive Napoléon! the 
Italian’s viva Garibaldi! at least carry 
their meaning very plainly. Still, I am 
not sure that they always have the ad- 
vantage of us. A few months ago, when 
Rossi was playing ‘‘ Hamlet” in Paris, 
some students gave him a book and a 
wreath of laurels. Cries of ‘‘ Vive Ros- 
si!” broke from all parts of the house; 
but Rossi, say the French papers, thank- 
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ed the people and asked them to cry 
rather ‘‘ Vive Lemaitre!” in honor of 
the great actor who had been buried that 
day. Shouting “long life” to a dead 
man would seem to show that vive is a 
ery not much more serviceable than hur- 
rah. But, to say the truth, few people 
ever do “‘hurrah.” They may, and usu- 
ally do ‘‘ hooray ” in large crowds; some 
of them ‘‘hooraw!” At Harvard, it ap- 
pears, they ‘’rah!” in these modern 
days, though why they should do so is 
not clear. Then, besides this bark of 
Harvard there is the supplementary 
snarl or growl of the ‘‘ three cheers and 
a tiger” which firemen and militia in- 
dulge; what the “tiger” means is a 
mystery. Altogether, it is plain that 
only a few purists ‘‘ hurrah” after all. 
Newspapers frequently speak of loud 
‘*huzzas” being heard at public meet- 
ings and processions. I never had the 
fortune to hear a ‘‘huzza,’’ but would 
hardly question that the newspaper re- 
porters hear them. It seems that there 
really were “huzzas” in Queen Anne’s 
time, if we may judge from the pages of 
Pope and Addison. 





SAFE CELEBRITY. 

To people ambitious of posthumous 
fame (and who of us is not ?) there is 
something fascinating in the ‘* Centen- 
nial Safe” at the Philadelphia Exhibition. 
For a ridiculously small sum, a mere 
pittance, anybody may have his auto- 
graph locked up in this iron box, kept 
from the tooth of time until the year 
1976, and then held up to the gaze of 
posterity. Rarely is such a chance given 
to become illustrious on cheap terms, It 
is economical, universal, infallible. It 
brings immortality within the reach of 
the humblest of us, and the price is, we 
will say, five dollars a head, Think of it! 
Five dollars for a century of fame! Was 
ever anything so tempting heard of ? No 
poor but aspiring man has a purse too 
scanty for this. Timothy Tubbs writes 
his signature (or haply makes his x mark) 
in the sacred tome, with a gold pen and 
a silver inkstand, and thereupon without 
more ado sails down the stream of glory. 
Two men celebrated for integrity—name- 
ly, Chief Justice Waite and Simon Cam- 
eron—‘‘ are to be invited to put the pens 
in the safe” after all the ambitious 
Tubbses shall have finished spluttering. 
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And oh, what will be the admiration, the 
awe of posterity when, a hundred years 
hence, it shall open the chest, and find 
there the sign-manual of the renowned 
Tubbs (if the ink holds), in all its glory! 
This, this alone were worth living to see 
—and all, gentlemen, going for five dol- 
lars. 

Such a project has a great advantage 
over the four grades of glory which the 
Washington monument society proposed 
a few years since. These were, your 
name in solitary grandeur on a block of 
the monument, for $5,000; your name 
among others on a block, for $2,500; 
your name on a tablet inside the monu- 
ment, for $1,000; your name ‘‘ perpetu- 
ally recorded” in the archives, for $100. 
But though the society declared that a 
block inscribed, for example, Peter Piper, 
$5,000, ‘‘would secure immortality be- 
yond a peradventure,” yet it soon became 
clear that the price was too high. What 
our countrymen want is cheap fame; even 
$100 for archiveal immortality seemed 
like extortion, and so that scheme came 
to naught. But look, on the other hand, 
at ‘Centennial Safe” celebrity, fur- 
nished at a price which one absolutely 
blushes to name. 

With money enough in his purse aay 
man may have immortality. He can set 
up his statue in the market-place; can 
build a pillar more enduring than his 
brass; can found a church or a charity. 
But some countrymen of ours are bent on 
buying fame at auction prices. Our cities 
shine with Smith avenues, Brown boule- 
vards, and Robinson terraces. We find 
the portraits of “living originals ” on 
currency notes and revenue stamps. 
Congress had actually to pass a law for- 
bidding portraits to be put on ‘any 
bonds, securities, notes, and fractional 
or postal currency of the United States 
while the original is living”; and no 
sooner had this been done than “living 
originals ** put their faces, for contempo- 
rary admiration and posthumous fame, 
on the revenue stamps, because these had 
not been expressly mentioned in the law. 

Public schools, as centres of education, 
are naturally the prey of persons ardent 
for immortality at moderate rates. In 
some cities you find upon the schoolhouses 
such inscriptions as, ‘‘Charles Henry 
Tittiboy School: Founded, 1864’; or 


“J. W. Smith School: A. D. 1871.” 
Should you ask the urchins around the 
schoolhouse who Mr. Tittiboy is, prob- 
ably not one in a hundred could tell. 
They might guess him to be a grocer ora 
general (I did not mean, by the way, to 
bring in quite so soon the point that 
cheap fame is often baffled after all) or, 
at best, one boy might have heard of him 
as a ward politician, or more likely yet 
as a school-committee man. 

Of course when a Vanderbilt, a Drew, 
a Cornell founds a university, there is no 
question of cheap fame—that belongs to 
a different subject; but seeing the other 
day that the new Nashville colored col- 
lege had been named in honor of General 
Clinton B. Fiske, the thought came to me 
that it is not always safe to christen such 
seminaries with the names of ‘living 
originals,” as the statute phrase goes, es- 
pecially when the said originals are still 
deep in politics. Some day, should their 
patron saints be mixed up with Indian 
rings or Crédits Mobiliers, what would be 
the lesson for the young students ? Sup- 
pose, for example, that the Nashville in- 
stitution had been named, a few months 
since, for W. W. Belknap instead of C. 
B. Fiske: would it not already be in bad 
odor? These, I say, are the perils of so 
baptizing schools; because a W. M. Tweed 
school might make queer confusion for 
its pupils regarding the name first set up 
for their worship and then torn down in 
disgrace. And it is not much wiser to 
furnish schoolhouses for the monumental 
inscriptions of mere nobodies. 

The annual medal for publie schools is 
one of the most economical methods of 
ensuring posthumousfame. With a gift 
of $1,000 in trust, aman may hand down 
his name on medals for ever. The inter- 
est, say $60, is devoted each year to a 
dozen or twenty thin silver medals, and 
on each is engraved the giver’s name, 
The medals are divided among a dozen 
schools; there are great ceremonies of 
competition and award, and ten thou- 
sand children learn every year the munifi- 
cence of the giver. Compared with this 
device, the way that some rich men have 
of giving now and then ten thousand 
dollars to this charity, and bequeathing 
twenty to the other, is but weak and 
ephemeral—viewed from the standpoint 
of cheap posthumous fame. 

Puitie QuILIBET. 
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POISONOUS MILK. 

Ir has been noticed that the milk of 
cows suffering from the foot and mouth 
disease is sometimes poisonous to calves 
and pigs fed on it. The change from 
nourishing to poisonous properties takes 
place suddenly, but fortunately it does 
not always occur, and is confined to the 
first three days of sickness. Dr. Blyth 
has investigated the milk taken from 
cows in this condition, and finds it altered 
in two ways. The composition changes; 
a marked deficiency of fat and fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of ‘solids not fat ” 
being the most noticeable. But the 
most serious alteration was in the miero- 
scopical characters of the milk. Dr. 
Blyth says: “If milk be taken on the 
first day of the disease, and microscopi- 
cally examined, no abnormal elements 
whatever may be discovered in it; but on 
the other hand, instead of the milk glob- 
ules remaining free and separate, as is 
usually the case, they show a tendency to 
aggregate into groups; in other words, 
the first stage is aggregation of the milk 
corpuscles. About the third day some 
new elements not hitherto described 
make their appearance. These consist of 
elongated, flattened, highly refractive 
bodies, ranging in length from 1-800 
to 1-1000 of an inch. In some there 
are contractions at intervals, which at 
first sight might be mistaken for a divis- 
ion into cells, but this is not so; it would 
rather appear to be the contraction of a 
sarcode (?) material.”’ Toward the end 
of the fourth day these disappear, or be- 
come few in number, though increased in 
size, a fact which accounts for the cessa- 
tion of the poisonous quality of the milk 
after the third day. 

Another investigator, Mr. J. W. 
Thomas, says that a singular property of 
this milk is its tendency to form butter. 
The fat globules are larger than in 
healthy milk, and when the disease is ad- 
vanced they rise to the surface, not as 
cream, but as almost pure butter. The 
film which envelopes the particles of fat 
appears to be glairy and mucus-like, 
and when the surfaces are brought in 


contact they adhere. It is only necessa- 
ry to agitate the liquid for a few mo- 
ments to obtain from a pint of milk a 
lump of butter weighing an ounce or 
more, Mr. Thomas considers this pecu- 
liarity to be due to a modification of the 
casein present. 

The effect of using this diseased food is 
very serious. ‘‘It would appear then,” 
says Dr. Blyth, “‘that the warm milk 
acts first as a local irritant, and then the 
specific germ of the disease is carried into 
the blood, and determines to the lungs, 
kidneys, and tongue; the gorged kidneys 
no longer fulfil their office of depura- 
tion; there is an excessive outpour of 
fluid into the bronchial tubes; and the 
animal dies, for the most part suffocated, 
but partly also from the impure blood 
circulating in the nervous centres.” The 
serious consequences that may arise from 
the use of this milk are shown by the 
breaking out of an epidemic of typhoidal 
character in a small Lancashire village 
of some 500 inhabitants, where 150 peo- 
ple were taken ill, It was conclusively 
shown that the poison came from milk 
which had been furnished by a sick cow. 





EPIDEMICS AND DRAINAGE, 

Tue English city of Leicester is sub- 
ject to a yearly epidemic of diarrhea 
among infants, which is so disastrous in 
its effects as to exert a controlling influ- 
ence on the total death rate of the place. 
The epidemic of 1875 has been carefully 
studied by two physicians, who find that 
the health of the adult population is 
good, and that the disease among the in- 
fants is a ‘‘ specific diarrhea” which pre- 
vails in July, August, and September. 
Wealthy people are exempt from fatal 
results, but it is not the poorest class nor 
the most crowded population that suf- 
fers most. <A careful study of the city 
maps shows that the disease is directly 
connected with bad drainage, imperfect 
sewers, and artificial soil containing pu- 
trefying matter. The force of the epi- 
demic is directly proportioned to the con- 
dition of the locality in these respects. 
Where the drainage is good and the soil 
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natural, the disease does not appear; 
where the bad drainage or bad soil is 
found to a moderate extent, the disease 
is found; and when both are excessively 
bad over an extensive district, it becomes 
a virulent epidemic. The physicians, 
therefore, recommend the thorough 
drainage of the subsoil, the rectification 
of the sewers so as to obtain a free out- 
fall, and the prevention of bad filling. 
This is but one of many instances which 
go to prove that the comfortable and ap- 
parently cleanly modern system of city 
sewerage is really a great evil. In spite 
of the offensiveness which might be sup- 
posed to result from life in a crowded 
city without sewers, it seems to be a 
healthier way of life than the more clean- 
ly and expensive system of house drain- 
age, which distinguishes modern life so 
sharply from that in ancient times. A 
physician says of Edinburgh, Scotland : 
“In one part of it, congregated together 
and inhabited by the lowest of the popu- 
lation, there are, according to the corpo- 
ration return for 1874, no Jess than 14,- 
319 houses or dwellings—many under 
one roof, on the ‘flat’ system—in which 
there are no house connections whatever 
with the street sewers, and consequently 
no water-closets. To this day, therefore, 
all the excrementitious and other refuse 
of the inhabitants is collected in pails or 
pans, and remains in their midst, gener- 
ally in a partitioned-off corner of the 
living room, until the next day, when it 
is taken down to the streets and emptied 
into the corporation carts. Drunken 
and vicious though the population be, 
herded together like sheep, and with the 
filth collected and kept for twenty-four 
hours in their very midst, it is a remark- 
able fact that typhoid fever and diphthe- 
ria are simply unknown in these wretch- 
ed hovels.” But there is no likelihood 
that the sewer system in cities will be 
generally abandoned for the offensive 
method described, however great might 
be the improvement to health. The 
problem presented to sanitarians is not 
to abandon, but to perfect sewerage, and 
make it what it was intended to be, an 
agent of health. 





CAUSE OF THE AURORA. 
Proressor Lemstriom of Helsingfors, 
Sweden, conceives that the phenomena 
of the aurora borealis may be explained 
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by similar effects in Geissler tubes, Air 
acquires its maximum conductivity at a 
pressure of five to ten millimetres, or 
say one-seventh to one-fourteenth of the 
atmospheric pressure. He looks upon the 
air in the upper regions, where it is rare- 
fied to this point, as forming a great 
conductor concentric with the earth. 
The aurora depends upon an accumula- 
tion of atmospheric electricity at the 
poles, where the height of this rarefied 
stratum is 2,100 miles less, its electric den- 
sity 9 per cent. greater, and the force of 
the earth’s attraction 42 per cent. greater 
than at the equator, The aurora results 
from the combination of this accumulated 
electricity with that of the earth. But 
though this theory makes the aurora en- 
tirely a terrestrial phenomenon, he also 
admits the possibility of an intimate con- 
nection of auroras and the sun’s action, 





SOUTH AFRICAN CUSTOMS. 

In an address on the proposed federa- 
tion of the South African colonies, Gene- 
ral Bisset of the British army recounts 
the circumstances under which the prac- 
tice of cannibalism became fastened upon 
a tribe in which it was before unknown, 
The whole story answers so perfectly the 
ideal which has been presented by eth- 
nologists as the possible and even prob- 
able history of such transactions that it 
is worth giving in full. The son of a 
Kaffir chief, being forced to fly his coun- 
try, took refuge in the British colonial 
army. When restored to his kingdom 
he organized the first body of disciplined 
troops savage Africa had ever possessed, 
One of his captains perfected the system, 
and succeeding him, began a war of 
extermination on all the neighboring 
tribes. His intention was to destroy 
every human being that did not yield him 
allegiance, and his power rapidly extend- 
ed by the adhesion of tribes which were 
immediately turned into agents for fresh 
conquests. He entered Natal, and fam- 
ine fell upon the country. ‘‘ No wonder, 
therefore,” says General Bisset, ‘‘ that 
the country became depopulated, and 
filled with the dead and dying, and as 
the remnant of the old residents express 
it to this day, ‘The assaigai (spear) 
killed the people, but huuger killed the 
country.” One would think this bad 
enough, but worse befell these poor crea- 
tures, for one man, more vile than the 
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rest, conceived the horrible idea of feed- 
ing on his fellow man. Numbers of starv- 
ing wretches soon rallied round him, and 
formed a band of cannibals, augmented 
by similar bands in other parts of the 
country, who hunted for human beings 
as dogs hunt for game, and thus acquired 
a taste for human flesh, which continued 
long after the necessity ceased. They 
became so formidable that it was not 
until after the arrival of the Dutch emi- 
grant farmers, in 1837, that the last of 
their bands were dislodged from the 
Beggersberg and driven out of the coun- 
try; and old men still alive relate their 
escape from the hands of these cannibals, 
after hearing themselves discussed as to 
whether they would, when killed, eat 
tender or tough.” 

Of another tribe he says: ‘‘ The tribe 
itself is of recent origin, and became pow- 
erful from the ability of the chief, Mo- 
shesh. . . Moshesh partly made 
his tribe by what is called ‘lending 
wives’ to his people. The African cus- 
tom is to buy your wife, and when a 
follower could not afford to pay for the 
luxury he would go to the chief, who 
would buy the wife for him, and accord- 
ing to native law, the children would owe 
double allegiance to the chief.”’ 

HAIL IN THE SPRAY OF A FALL. 

Tue examples lately given of the cool- 
ing effects of evaporation are enforced 
by some observations made in the Yo- 
semite valley by Mr. W. H. Brewer. The 
spray of the Yosemite fall is found to 
contain large quantities of solid hail- 
stones even in summer, when the air 
through which the hail flies has a tempe- 
rature of about 70 degrees, In its upper 
part the fall makes one grand leap to a 
depth of 1,550 feet, completing another 
1,000 feet of descent by a series of cas- 
cades. At the time of the observation, 
in April last, the volume of water was 
250 to 350 cubic feet per second, but in 
the tremendous fall this great mass was 
so completely atomized as to fall in mere 
spray. But in thus breaking up it did 
not lose its force. ‘‘ More than a quarter 
of a mile above us,” says Mr. Brewer, 
‘*the clear stream leaped out into the air 
and was soon tornintospray. It seemed 
as mobile as smoke, and assumed new 
varieties of outline each instant, so light 
and airy that it seemed as easily swayed 
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by wind as lace, yet it struck with deaf- 
ening thunder; the concussion was per- 
ceptible through the granite for some 
distance, and it was only by this that the 
vast forces involved were appreciated.” 
This mass of spray increases in bulk as 
it descends, the base being several times 
wider and thicker than the top, and yet, 
contrary to the usual fact that high cones 
are much foreshortened when viewed 
from the base, this cone of mist seems to 
be of almost limitless height. The ex- 
planation of the hail formation given by 
Mr. Brewer is as follows: The water of 
the stream, derived from melting snows, 
at an altitude of 6,600 feet above the 
ocean, has a temperature of about 382 
deg. F. In its fall it appears to be atom- 
ized for 1,200 or 1,500 feet of its descent. 
**A great volume of air is drawn into 
this great, falling mass along its whole 
course, the shect spreading as it descends, 
The quantity of air is so great that it 
pours outward along the bottom of the 
valley, and is very perceptible as a cool 
current more than a mile distant from 
the base of the upper fall. The air as 
sucked into the fall is immediately cooled 
to 32 deg. by the ice-cold water. As it 
passes in it is very dry, and the rapid 
saturation within the sheet is sufficient 
to freeze a portion of the drops.” Thus 
Mr. Brewer assigns the formation of the 
hail to evaporation. Professor John Le 
Conte thinks that the cooled air may be 
compressed in the base of the fall, and 
on being liberated cools and freezes a 
part of the spray by the absorption of 
heat as it expands, 





THE GREAT PARIS TELESCOPE. 

TuE astronomical observatory at Paris 
has at length received the great reflect- 
ing telescope the construction of which 
was begun by Foucault eleven years ago. 
This instrument is the crown of that 
great physicist’s labors. In 1855 he was 
charged with the grinding of two large 
disks of crown and flint glass intended 
for a refracting telescope, and the stu- 
dies made for this purpose led him to the 
construction of mirrors from glass with 
a silvered surface. The advantages of 
glass are its lightness and comparative 
permanence of shape. A course of ten- 
tative investigation into optical laws en- 
abled him to construct mirrors which had 
a focal distance of only six times their 
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diameter, and the size was gradually in- 
creased from 16 to 32 inches aperture. 
The last of these is at Marseilles, and 
with it the achievements of Herschel and 
Lord Rosse with their huge instruments 
have been not only equalled, but entirely 
surpassed. It was but natural that Fou- 
cault should wish to carry his results to 
their highest development, and in 1865 a 
block of glass weighing about 1,500 
pounds and intended for a mirror of 48 
inches diameter was cast at St. Gobain 
by order of Le Verrier. It is this specu- 
lum, with its tube of about 24 fect in 
length, that has just been finished. 
Foucault designed the admirable ma- 
chinery, but dying in 1868, his pupil 
Adolphe Martin was intrusted with the 
finishing of the mirror, and M. Wolf 
was placed in charge of the whole work. 

The tube is of iron, the centre being 
an iron casting ten feet long, and the 
ends formed of twelve wrought-iron 
plates bent to the proper curvature and 
bound together by two wrought-iron 
rings. The whole weighs about two and 
a half tons. The mirror and the eye- 
piece with their mounting weigh a ton 
and a half. The problem presented to 
M. Wolf was to so construct this tube of 
four tons that when hanging by its cen- 
tre it should not in the most unfavorable 
position bend more than one millimetre, 
or one-twenty-fifth of an inch, in its 
whole length. This has been successful- 
ly achieved, and the two mirrors are 
exactly centred in all positions. New- 
ton’s system has been employed, the 
rays from the large speculum being 
thrown upon a small plane mirror in the 
centre of the open end of the telescope. 
This mirror throws the image to one side. 
The mounting is equatorial, and the ma- 
chinery and tube together weigh ten tons. 
The telescope is swung from a tower 
around which revolves a stairway placed 
on a railway, and on the top platform of 
which the observer takes his stand. A 
movable house is made in two halves 
which can be run up on rails to cover 
the instrument. At present the mirror 
is ground, but not silvered. Even in its 
unfinished state the mirror gives sufii- 
cient reflection to make the fecblest stars 
visible. When completed it will trans- 
mit 91 per cent. of the light it receives. 
The cost of this noble instrument was 
190,000 francs, and if its powers exceed 
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those of the 32-inch mirror at Marseilles 
as much as its size does, it must be une- 
qualled for performance. M. Wolf will 
have charge of it. 

The next step of the French astrono- 
mers will be the completion of the re- 
fracting telescope, the glasses for which 
were purchased no less than twenty-one 
years ago. It will have an aperture of 
80 inches and a length of 53 feet, and 
will be as unique in its class as the re- 
flecting telescope just completed is 
among its kind. 





ARCTIC FOGS, 

Tue eager speculation which has been 
indulged in upen the conditions which 
must have existed in glacial times may 
receive some guidance from the state of 
things at the Aleutian Islands in Beh- 
ring’s Strait. Lying with their most 
southerly point in lat. 57 deg. 8 min. N., 
they would be entirely inhospitable from 
the rigor of their winter were it not that 
their shores are bathed by the warm Pa- 
cific current. This conjunction of warm 
water and cold air gives rise to incessant 
fogs from April to Augusi, which is one 
of the supposed features of a continental 
ice cap in summer. This ‘cool, moist, 
shady, gray fog” wraps the islands in a 
protecting blanket. With the thermom- 
eter but one degree above freezing, the 
snow melts with astonishing rapidity, 
and a few days of April or May weather, 
with the thermometer at 34 deg. or 36 
deg. F., will be sufficient to start the 
grass even with melting drifts over it 
and ground frozen for several feet in 
depth under it. In October cold and 
strong north winds clear the air, trans- 
ferring the fog probably to more south- 
erly latitudes. 





THERMAL EXPANSION OF SEA-WATER. 

Dr. CaRPENTER’S theory of a general 
ocean circulation due to differences in 
the density of sea-water produced by ex- 
tremes of climate has made the subject 
of the thermal expansion of this liquid 
extremely important. The best observa- 
tions have been those of the late Prof. 
Hubbard, of the U. S. National Ob- 
servatory, but the subject has now been 
taken up by Profs. Thorpe and Rucker, 
of the Yorkshire College of Science. 
They obtained water from the Atlantic 
in latitude 50 deg. 48 min. N., and lon- 
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gitude 31 deg. 14 min. W. Its specific 
gravity at 0 deg. C. was 1.02867. They 
made three sets of observations with the 
natural water, and others with the same 
diluted to sp. gr. 1.020 and 1.025, and 
another quantity concentrated by evap- 
oration to sp. gr. 1.033. The reason for 
manipulating the water for the latter 
series of observations was that the Chal- 
lenger expedition has found the specific 
gravity of sea-waters to vary between 
1.0278 and 1.0240. The diluted and the 
concentrated waters therefore represent 
extremes. The mode of testing the ex- 
pansion was by enclosing the water in 
thermometer-shaped vessels, called dila- 
tometers, accurstely calibrated and grad- 
uated. The experimenters have present- 
ed their results, with tables, details of the 
observations, etc., to the Royal Society. 
They do not agree with Prof. Hubbard, 
but point out circumstances which they 
think account for the differences. Dr. 
Carpenter’s views have also been put to 
a practical test by Dr. Hann, who has 
been working up some of the observa- 
tions made by the German North Polar 
Expedition. These indicate that the 
density of sea-water increases with the 
latitude, both at the surface and at 900 
feet depth. It is therefore greater in the 
polar seas than at the tropics, and a 
temperature compensation by unequal 
proportions of salt does not exist. This 
excess of density may determine the 
heavier polar water toward the equator. 
Thus these observations, as worked out 
by Dr. Hann, sustain the views of Dr, Car- 
penter. 


A NOVEL INQUEST. 

Tne savants are laughing over the ac- 
tion of a member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil of New Zealand, on the occasion of the 
discovery of human remains which were 
found with bones of the extinct bird, the 
moa, inacave. Theskeleton was natur- 
ally supposed to be of prehistoric age, 
dating from the old stone period, and 
was carefully deposited in a museum. It 
was in fact a scientific “find ” of great 
interest. But one of the members of the 
Council discovered that it had relations 
of great importance to the existing order 
of things, and the Order Paper of the 
Council contains the following minute: 
**The Hon. Mr. Mantell rose to move, 
That there be laid upon the table copies 
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of any proceedings at any inquest held 
upon a body found, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances, in acave known as the ‘ Moa 
Bone Point Cave,’ at Sumner, in the 
Province of Canterbury, on Saturday, 
October 19, 1872, whose skeleton is re- 
ported to be in the Christchurch Muse- 
um. And, in the event of no such in- 
quest having been held, that the Gov- 
ernment lay upon the table a statement 
of the reasons why no inquest was held; 
or assure the Council that instructions 
will be forthwith issued to the proper 
authorities to make such inquiry as may, 
if possible, lead to the identification of 
the individual whose body was so found, 
and set at rest any doubts as to the man- 
ner in which he came by his death.” 
The scientific men would welcome the 
coroner who should make this discovery. 
Lately numerous similar finds have been 
made of moa bones mingled with those 
of man. 


PREPARATION OF ANILINE BLACK, 

Tur salts of vanadium have been found 
to play a very important part in the 
preparation of aniline black, and conse- 
quently in organic chemistry. If one 
centigramme of vanadous chloride or 
vanadate of ammonia is introduced into 
a normal mixture for aniline black, com- 
posed of 100 grammes water, 8 grammes 
hydrochlorate of aniline, and 38 1-2 to 4 
grammes chlorate of potash, the liquor 
quickly darkens and deposits aniline 
black abundantly. In forty-eight hours 
the reaction is nearly complete, and the 
fiuid appears to have solidified, for the 
water is taken up by the black, which 
forms a thick paste. The black is in- 
tense and beautiful, and an important 
future for it in dyeing and printing is 
anticipated, But this reaction is still 
more striking in a chemical point of 
view. As studied out by M. A. Guyard, 
it appears to be one of the most elegant 
reactions of chemistry. One part of 
either vanadous chloride or vanadate of 
ammonia will transform 1,000 parts of 
hydrochlorate of aniline inio the aniline 
black. ‘‘We make aniline black,” says 
this chemist, ‘‘just as we set fire to fuel 
by means of a match. The power of the 
vanadium salts in the production of ani- 
line black is more than a thousand times 
greater than that of copper. The reason 
of this is intelligible if we know the prop- 
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erties of vanadium. There is no metal 
which passes more readily from the low- 
est to the highest stage of oxidation, and 
returns again to the lowest. Under the 
feeblest reducing influences vanadic oxide 
becomes vanadous oxide, and under the 
faintest oxidizing influences vanadous 
oxide is reconverted into the vanadic. 
This is the whole secret of the power of 
vanadium, a power so great that the au- 
thor thought at first he had encountered 
a new force, or at least one of those mys- 
terious agencies called catalytic; but a 
closer study of the phenomenon soon led 
to its explanation.” ‘‘If we introduce 
vanadic oxide or an alkaline vanadate 
into hydrochlorate of aniline, the vana- 
die salt is instantly reduced to the state 
of vanadous oxide or chloride. If we 
introduce into a mixture of an aniline 
salt and of a chlorate 1-1000 of vana- 
dous chloride, or of a vanadate, aniline 
black is produced with the same energy.” 
In this case the chlorate is decomposed 
with disengagement of chlorine, and the 
vanadous salt is peroxidized, and effects 
the transformation of the aniline salt. 
M. Guyard finds that none but those 
metals which have at least two degrees 
of oxidation in the moist way are capa- 
ble of producing aniline black. Next to 
vanadium in point of delicacy of reac- 
tion stands copper, and yet it has but 
one thousandth part the force of vanadi- 
um. With both these metals the quanti- 
ty employed is so small that it may be 
disregarded in considering the composi- 
tion of the black. The vanadium aniline 
black is the same as the copper aniline 
black, and neither contains vanadium or 
copper. The delicacy of this reaction 
makes chloride of vanadium the best re- 
agent for aniline, and conversely a mix- 
ture of hydrochlorate of aniline and chlo- 
rate of potash is the best reagent for 
vanadium. These researches add force 
to the investigations of Dr. Hayes in the 
universal diffusion of vanadium in rocks. 





THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Lonpon received in 1875 an average of 
116,138,787 gallons of water daily, or 
83.7 gallons per head of the population 
of three million persons, Dr, Letheby 
reports that eighty per cent. of this is 
used for domestic purposes, and he 
thinks that a daily supply of 26.8 gallons 
to each person, or 180 gallons to each 


household, is amply sufficient. But 
what would New Yorkers say to this ? 
In the American city the supply is 100 to 
108 million gallons daily, or at least 100 
gallons to the person, and the authorities 
are contemplating the construction of 
another aqueduct, the necessity for which 
is undoubted. 

Four of the water companies, fur- 
nishing one-half of the whole, draw 
their supply from the Thames, one from 
the Lea, one from the New river, and 
one from deep wells in the chalk, from 
which about one-sixth of the whole is 
obtained. All the water is very pure, 
and of a uniform quality. The solid 
matter in Thames water has, during five 
years, varied only from 17.98 to 19.67 
grains per gallon, and in the Kent (chalk 
wells) water, which is the hardest, from 
27.21 to 28.17 grains. Very careful 
analyses are made monthly, and the or- 
ganic impurity is found to be very slight, 
the ammonia varying from 0.002 grain 
per gallon down to nothing, as in three 
companies. The nitrogen present as ni- 
trates varies from 0.306 grain in the 
well water to 0.142 in Thames water. 
The solid matter consists mainly of car- 
bonate of lime and magnesia, and the 
London water has just enough of them 
to be healthful, for waters containing a 
moderate degree of ‘‘ hardness” are more 
wholesome than those without. Com- 
mon salt is present in but very slight 
quantity, and this is a proof that the 
water is free from sewage contamination, 





THE SEA OTTER. 

In Prof. Eliiott’s report on Alaska, 
we are supplied with valuable informa- 
tion about the sea otter, the skin of 
which forms one of the most valuable 
pelts taken by the hunter. In Alaska, 
where a seal’s skin is worth $7, that of 
the sea otter is valued at $75. When 
that country was transferred by Russia, 
the total capture was about 800 skins; 
but in 1873, under the injudicious free- 
dom allowed by our Government, the 
number rose to about 4,000. This is 
only a repetition of history, and the re- 
sults cannot fail to be the same as on the 
Prybilov islands. When those were dis- 
covered in 1787, two men killed no less 
than five thousand sea otters in one year, 
The next year they were not able to get 
more than a thousand, and after six 
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years of this reckless slaughter, not one 
came to the islands or has come to this day. 
In the Aleutian islands a thousand sea 
otters were formerly killed yearly, but in 
1826 the number had fallen off to fifteen. 
At present the Saanach island, islets, and 
reefs are the great sea otter ground of the 
country, and since the animals are con- 
stantly hunted there, it is probable their 
preference for the spot is due to some 
peculiar adaptation of the ground to 
breeding purposes, They rarely land on 
the main island, but hang about the reefs 
and are pursued in the ‘*‘ bidarkies ’’ of 
the natives. They are very shy, and so- 
licitous for their young. The birth is 
single, and the pup is about fifteen 
inches long, with a coat of coarse, 
brownish, grizzled fur, head and neck 
grizzled. The feet are short, webbed, 
with nails like a dog, fore paws feeble 
and small. As they grow older the fur 
becomes darker, finer, thicker, and softer, 
and at two years of age they are “‘ prime.” 
When full grown the length is three and 
a half to four feet at most, and the shape 
of the body is much like that of a beaver. 

The food is mostly clams, muscles, and 
sea urchins, which they manage to se- 
cure by striking two shells together, held 
in the fore paws. Whenbroken they suck 
out the contents. Crabs, fish, and the 
tender fronds of sea weeds also form their 
food. Unlike the seal, they are not poly- 
gamous. Hunters say they are very 
playful, and that they have seen them on 
their backs in the water and tossing a 
piece of sea-weed up in the air from paw 
to paw, and apparently enjoying the 
sport of catching it again before it fell 
into the water. The mothers sleep in the 
water on their backs, with their young 
clasped between their fore paws. If sur- 
prised, she clasps the pup in her arms 
and turns her back onthedanger. They 
are extremely wary, and hunters when 
they go to Saanach island avoid making 
a fire or scattering refuse food. Their 
sufferings, encamped for weeks on a bar- 
ren island with no fire, and the thermo- 
meter below zero, are very great. The 
sea otters will take alarm from a fire 
kindled four or five miles to windward 
of them, and Prof. Elliot says that ‘‘ the 
footstep of man must be washed by 
many tides before its trace ceases to 
alarm the animal and drive it from land- 
ing there should it approach for that 
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purpose.’”?’ One method of capturing 
them is by ‘‘spearing surrounds.” This 
consists in surrounding a sea otter with 
a party of men in fifteen or twenty 
canoes. One canoe darts toward the 
animal, which usually dives. The canoe 
stops over the point where he sank, 
while the others range themselves in a 
circle half a mile wide around him. With- 
in fifteen minutes or half an hour he re- 
appears, and the nearest canoe moves 
rapidly toward him, which compels him 
to dive again before he can recover him- 
self. This process being repeated, often 
for two or three hours, the sea otter at 
last suffers so much from interrupted re- 
spiration that he is filled with gases and 
cannot sink. 





METACHROMISM. 

An English chemist has been investi- 
gating the interesting subject of the 
changes of color which bodies undergo 
when heated. These bodies are called 
metachromes, and the action does not 
include the variations in intensity which 
are due to very high temperatures, but 
only the assumption of a positively dif- 
ferent color at comparatively low tempe- 
ratures. He arranges metachromes in 
two groups, those of the zinc-oxide class, 
which being colorless acquire a yellow 
tint in being heated, and those of the 
borate of copper class, which change 
from one spectrum color to the contigu- 
ous one. The law is that color change 
takes place in the order of the spectrum 
colors: when the metachrome is expand- 
ing, in the violet to red order; when 
contracting, red to violet order. For 
instance, the red iodide of mercury be- 
comes darker as it is heated, until at 140 
deg. C. it is converted into the yellow 
modification; and at higher temperatures 
this becomes darker until at 220 deg. 
C. it is deep orange. The order of 
change is as follows: white, colorless, 
violet, indigo, blue (metallic appearance), 
green, yellow, orange, red, brown, black. 
At the more refrangible end of the spec- 
trum the colors may be replaced by a 
metallic appearance. It is evident that 
metachromism is nearly related to allo- 
tropism, a body expanding through the 
influence of heat presenting a continu- 
ous series of allotropes. Metachromism 
is due to the storage of potential energy, 
the author holding that molecular vibra- 
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tions have nothing to do with this mani- 
festation of potential energy. He also dis- 
cusses the curious question of where the 
change would end by lowering the tem- 
perature of the contracting metachromes 
which change from less to more refrang- 
ible colors, and thinks the change would 
continue until the absolute zero was reach- 
ed, when all would be white or metallic. 
On the other hand, starting from the ab- 
solute zero of color, any expanding meta- 
chrome would give all the hues as it suc- 
cessively passed through the appropriate 
temperatures, 


ACCURACY IN READING SCALES. 

Mr. Petrie has sent to “‘ Nature ’’ the 
details of some experiments on the 
amount of error in reading off scale divi- 
sions, and his results are of practical 
value to chemists and others who fre- 
quently have work of this kind to do, 
and want to do it with accuracy. He 
finds: 

That there is considerable variation in 
accuracy of estimation; yet, in persons 
fit toestimate, it may be put at 1-5 up to 
1-100 of the space on which the position 
of the index was estimated; and there- 
fore as the maximum error in some hun- 
dreds of readings is only about three 
times the average error, it is useless (and, 
worse than that, confusing) to have divi- 
sions smaller than 20 + the quantity 
required to be read. The application of 
this result to surveyors’ rods, ete., would 
be very conducive to ease in distant 
reading. 

That for ordinary eyes about 1-2000 of 
an inch is the mean error of reading 
(with one eye only), and therefore that 
1-25 of an inch is the smallest size useful 
for reading with the naked eye; conse- 
quently any closer divisions than these 
are detrimental, because of the greater 
confusion they introduce. 

That in small divisions no considera- 
tion is necessary, as the first instinctive 
impression is nearly or quite as accurate 
as careful estimation. 

That it is important not to look ata 
space askew; and that if unavoidable, 
careful consideration is desirable. 

That in reading a series of observa- 
tions of one amount, the right and left 
eyes should be used alternately to equal- 
ize the + and — errors, 
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That the right eye should be used in 
preference to the left. 

That both eyes should be used wher- 
ever possible. 

That red is the worst color for mea- 
sures, and that green or blue are as good 
as white; so that blue and white would 
probably be the best practically, and 
more distinct from vegetation, etc., than 
the green, at a distance. 

That more care is required in readings 
in the central portions of a space than at 
the ends, This is as true on spaces 1-41 
of an inch as on ten-inch spaces. 





Tue blue color sometimes produced in 
burning bread to ashes is attributed to 
the formation of ultramarine. 


Tue Chinese government has had Prof. 
Tyndall's work on ‘‘ Sound” translated 
and published at the price of about 40 
cents. 


SaniTaky reform has extended even to 
Algeria, where a country larger than 
Great Britain bas been districted and a 
sanitary officer appointed for each dis- 
trict. 


A veEtn of asbestos has been found and 
is mined in California. This substance 
is coming into increasing use as a cover- 
ing to prevent the radiation of heat from 
boilers and also in a paste for covering 
roofs. 


Tue largest revolver in the world is a 
gun manufactured by the British govern- 
ment for experiments in fog signalling. 
It has five chambers firing through one 
barrel and moving on a kind of truck. 
The weight is 1 3-4 tons. 


Tne manzanita tree, which grows in 
great numbers in California, is found to 
be the *‘ host ” of a species of coccus re- 
sembling the cochineal insect, from 
which carmine is obtained. It is thought 
this discovery may be put to practical use. 


Tue red granite obelisk in Egypt, twin 
to Cleopatra's needle, is 64 feet long and 
7 feet in diameter, and its weight is said 
to be 284 tons. It dates from about 


1500 B. C. A rich Englishman has of- 
fered to bear the expense of its removal 
by means of a large raft to his country. 
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Tue English government is trying to 
introduce the American caoutchouc tree 
into India, where india-rubber is obtained 
indeed, but mostly from a creeping 
plant. Already the cinchona tree has 
been so successfully introduced that 
$70,600 worth of bark was exported last 
year. 


Tue time theoretically required for the 
cooling of the earth from a condition of 
perfect fluidity has been variously esti- 
mated at from 350,000,000 years to nearly 
four times that period. Sir William 
Thompson, from a study of the conduc- 
tivity of rocks, concludes that the molten 
condition cannot be placed further back 
than 400,000,000 years. 


Great Brirarn has now 21 Bessemer 
steel works, with 105 converters; Prus- 
sia, 14, with 61 converters; Austria, 12, 
with 30 converters; Bavaria, 2, with 4 
converters; Saxony, 1, with 4 convert- 
ers; Alsace, 1, with 2converters; France, 
8, with 25 converters; and the United 
States, 10, with 20 converters. These 
totals make up an aggregate of 71 works, 
with 251 converters, representing an an- 
nual productive power of 2,500,000 tons. 


Tuy: workmen in some Austrian facto- 
ries use varnish as a dressing for severe 
burns, and with good results. A physi- 
cian has improved this by the addition 
of carbolic or salicylic acid to the var- 
nish, both of which are antiseptics, A 
Swiss physician removes the serum from 
burn blisters without breaking the skin, 
by applying fruit jellies on thick lint 
compresses. After a day or two the 
serum is found to have exuded into the 
compress. 


ATTENTION is called in England to the 
reported addition of drunkenness to the 
vices of boys’ boarding schools. At an 
age when reflection sets so few barriers 
against wrong, the chains of alcohol 
may easily be riveted before their weight 
is felt. It is authoritatively stated that 
this is the case, and that the habit of se- 
cret drunkenness is becoming common 
among boys at public schools, to an ex- 
tent which the friends of the sufferers 
would willingly conceal. 


‘*Prorective resemblance,” which is 
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exemplified in the coior of the chameleon 
changing with the hue of the surface the 
creature passes over, may be said to 
reach its climax when an animal is pro- 
vided with the means for imitating not 
only the color of the tree, but also the ap- 
pearance of a broken branch. In Baron 
von Sack’s ‘‘ Narrative of a Voyage to 
Surinam,”’ printed as long ago as 1810, 
Dr. Galton finds the following: ‘* The 
color and even the shape of the hair are 
much in appearance like withered moss, 
and serve to hide the animal in the trees, 
but particularly when it gets that orange- 
colored spot between the shoulders, and 
lies close to the tree; it looks then exact- 
ly like a piece of branch where the rest 
has been broken off, by which the hunt- 
ers are often deceived.” 


THE men in the mills which treat the 
**Bonanza”’ ore are afflicted with a 
strange disease. ‘‘ They shake as though 
afflicted with palsy. Their hands shake 
so badly that they can hardly raise a cup 
of coffee to their mouths. The sickness 
does not seem to inflict any permanent in- 
jury, as when those affected cease to work 
for a few days they recover their usual 
health.” The cuuse is thought to be the 
use of cyanide of potassium, much larger 
quantities being required for the Bonanza 
ores than for those from other mines 
which contain only half their amount of 
gold and silver. 


PracticaL working for a year now 
makes it possible to ascertain the value 
of the ‘* Bonanza ”’ ores in the Comstock 
lode. This value is entirely arbitrary, 
for the ores are mixtures of minerals 
which vary from nothing up to $600 and 
even $3,000 per ton. The value of the 
ore as extracted therefore depends on the 
selection by the manager. In 1875 the 
consolidated Virginia took out and treat- 
ed 169,095 tons, which yielded $16,731,- 
653, or nearly $100 per ton. As the ore 
of the Bonanza is of higher grade than 
the ordinary ores of the lode, this valua- 
tion is evidence that the managers are 
working the mine with wisdom. Other 
mines on this lode yielded in the last 
quarter of 1875 ore of the following val- 
ue per ton: Belcher, $32; Imperial, $27; 
Justice, $23; Haile and Norcross, $17; 
Crown Point, $17; Chollar Potosi, $16; 
Yellow Jacket, $16; Empire, $12. 
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‘* Daniel Deronda.” By Grorce EL- 
tot. In two Volumes. Vol. I. 12mo, 
pp. 411. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The woman known in literature as 
“George Eliot ’’ stands at the head of liv- 
ing English novel writers. Her books are 
not the most popular, not the most wide- 
ly read of contemporary novels—that 
place is occupied securely by Anthony 
Trollope’s works—but by cultivated and 
thoughtful readers she is most admired. 
Her art is finer, her penetration more 
subtle, her thought more profound, The 
enjoyment that she gives is not of a 
cheerful kind; quite the contrary; for 
her view of life is almost always gloomy. 
But her work is rich with the fruits of a 
singular knowledge of the ponderous 
problem of humanity. There were indi- 
cations of this in her earlier books; but 
her reflectiveness and seriousness have 
been growing upon her, until now she 
seems almost absorbed in this exercise of 
her faculties, The tendency first mani- 
fested itself in all its strength in ‘ Ro- 
mola,” which, happily uniting all her best 
qualities, is and will probably remain her 
best work. It appeared still more pow- 
erfully in ‘‘ Middlemarch,” and now in 
“Daniel Deronda ” it hasfull sway. The 
result is not favorable to her novels as 
works of imagination. It has become 
oppressive. Works of fiction should give 
pleasure. Even when they portray or 
describe events full of sadness and sor- 
row, the effect should not be depressing; 
and this could not be said of ‘‘ Middle- 
march,” and cannot now be said of ‘‘ Dan- 
iel Deronda.” No thoughtful person can 
read it without interest, but its effect on 
the whole is one of sadness, of hopeless- 
ness. If this is life, what is the use of 
living ? Advancing age has of course 
much to do with this growing gloominess 
of George Eliot’s writings; but experi- 
ence would not have had this effect upon 
her had not there been in her nature a 
tendency toward pessimism. 

It is not, however, only in this respect 
that her novels have been changing, as 
works of fiction, for the worse. They are 
becoming, each one more than its imme- 


diate predecessor, less a representation of 
life, less dramatic, more reflective and 
analytical. She gives herself up to a 
minute analysis of the motives of her per- 
sonages. Notcontent with creating them 
and making them act and speak accord- 
ing to the natures she has given them, 
she stays the action of her comedy of life 
that she may explain to her readers di- 
dactically why they acted or spoke thus 
or so. This in its excess—and in ‘* Dan- 
iel Deronda” it is constantly so—is an 
artistic fault. It diminishes greatly the 
interest of the reader in the story, the 
movement of which it clogs and delays; 
and by it the personages themselves are 
made to seem mere occasions of psycho- 
logical reflection on the part of the au- 
thor. In works of imagination the chief 
interest must always depend upon narra- 
tion, action, and dialogue; reflection and 
analysis of motive should be secondary 
and auxiliary. Such, however, isGeorge 
Eliot’s ability to command attention, and 
such her skill asa writer, that she carries 
her readers with her, even while they 
openly or silently protest against her 
methods. 

The first volume of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda ”’ 
seems to present us with all the person- 
ages and other elements of the story, but 
although it takes us, it may be assumed, 
about half through the work, the author’s 
objective point—to use a military phrase 
—is not yet revealed. The part which is 
to be played by the man who gives his 
name to the book is still unknown, and 
almost unconjecturable. Indeed, thus 
far he has appeared very little upon the 
scene. We find him in the first chapter 
watching the heroine as she gambles at a 
German watering-place, and at the end 
of the volume, after rescuing a young 
Jewess from suicide, he is engaged in 
seeking her lost family by making inqui- 
ries among the Jew dealers and money- 
lenders of London. He is supposed to 


be the illegitimate son of Sir Hugo Mal- 
linger, by whom he has been brought up; 
but from present indications it seems 
more probable that he is himself a Jew, 
and not improbably the brother of the 
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very girl whom he has se.ved from drown- 
ing herself. 

The chief interest of the book thus far 
centres upon the heroine, if we must call 
her so, who is a very beautiful, but it must 
be confessed not a very admirable young 
woman. She is vain, frivolous, selfish, 
cold-hearted, unprincipled, unscrupu- 
lous, and without any other motive in 
life than a desire to feed her vanity by 
winning or commanding the admiration 
of those around her. She has, neverthe- 
less, so much character, and so much wit, 
that with her peculiar beauty she inter- 
ests us even while we condemn and even 
dislike her. She has already accomplished 
& marriage which gives her social posi- 
tion and wealth, her husband, Mr. Grand- 
court, being a very typical ‘‘ swell” Eng- 
lishman, heir to estates and a baronet- 
cy; but she and Daniel Deronda have not 
yet been brought into any relations of 
importance, and indeed have hardly seen 
each other socially. The young Jewess 
whom he saves from a self-inflicted death 
is a very interesting and a very remark- 
able character, portrayed with all the best 
skill of the authoress. She is probably 
intended to play a very important part in 
the second volume of the book. Another 
woman has been brought upon the scene 
—a former mistress of Mr. Grandcourt, 
to whom she has borne children—and 
the first volume closes with young Mrs. 
Grandcourt in hysterics brought on by 
the receipt of a letter from this woman. 
There is probably much woe in the fu- 
ture, and it would seem that there can- 
not be much happiness in store for any of 
the personages. But this will not de- 
prive the book of any of that peculiar in- 
terest which George Eliot well knows how 
to throw around scenes of mental suffer- 
ing, and even around base characters, 
Already there is not a personage in the 
story as to whose future we are not so- 
licitous; and its progress will be atten- 
tively watched by the reading public of 
two continents. 





‘* The Prime Minister.” By AntHuony 
TRo.Lore. 16mo, pp. 690, Philadelphia: 
Parker & Coates. 

Mr. Trollope, as we have before re- 
marked, is the great master of the socie- 
ty novel of the day. His long series of 
books of this kind would enable a critic 
or a historian of the future to construct 
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an intelligent and well founced scheme 
of English society in the upper classes. 
Inferior to George Eliot in reflective and 
in analytical power, and even in imagin- 
ation, he is her superior in narration, and 
in the production of a sense of reality in 
the characters and in the every-day 
scenes which he depicts. On great occa- 
sions his female rival rises superior to 
him; but on all others he has, with an 
ease and simplicity of style in which he 
is without a superior, almost without a 
rival, a power like to yet different from 
that by which De Foe compels us to ac- 
cept his purely fictitious narratives as 
literally true relations of something that 
actually happened. The likeness is in 
the setting forth of little details, which, 
like Mrs. Quickly’s sea-coal fire and 
advice to Falstaff about the treatment 
proper to his prince-broken head, seem 
to mark time and place in the mem- 
ory; the difference is that in De Foe’s 
writing these are almost all of an utterly 
uninteresting nature in themselves, while 
in Trollope they are traits of character, 
touches of speech, or incidents in them- 
selves interesting and significant. De 
Foe’s manner is like modulation in mu- 
sic for thesake of modulation; ‘Trollope’s 
like modulation by melody, or by harmo- 
nic progression, which is in itself beau- 
tiful. 

As to plot, ‘‘ The Prime Minister” has 
very little. There is no mystery to be 
explained, no entanglement to be unrav- 
elled. There are no surprises; the ex- 
pected always occurs. The story, if 
story it must be called, follows the sad 
fortunes of a beautiful and noble young 
woman, well born and well bred, who is 
won and married by a specious scoundrel 
and blackguard of Portuguese parentage, 
who, when his tricks and his bullying will 
no longer save him from utter ruin, gets 
himself torn to pieces by a railway train. 
And, by the way, can we any longer say 
that steam is merely prosaic, when it has 
given to novelists this new way of dis- 
posing suddenly of their scoundrels after 
they have become useless and inconve- 
nient ? This man, Ferdinand Lopez, as- 
pires to a seat in Parliament, which 
brings him in contact with the Prime 
Minister, who is our old friend Planta- 
ganet Palisser, now Duke of Omnium, or 
rather with the Prime Minister’s wife, 
whose old title, Lady Glencora, clings to 
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her, although by the succession of her 
husband she has become a duchess, 
Trollope has a pleasant way of bringing 
the favorite or the prominent personages 
of his previous books into the new one; 
and in this we have not only the Duke 
and the Duchess whom we first knew as 
‘**Planty Pal” and ‘Lady Glen,” but 
Phineas Finn and his new wife, the Duke 
of St. Bungay, and even Lady Eustace, 
without her diamonds. The Prime Min- 
ister is of course intended to be the most 
prominent person, and he and his politi- 
cal life are set before us with a skill and 
a knowledge which leave nothing to be 
desired in the way of truthfulness and 
reality of impression. But Lady Glen is 
the life and soul of the book. She has 
her own way; undertakes to make the 
Duke popular by hospitality of the most 
stupendous kind; cuts a tremendous 
dash; makes a dreadful mess of it; gets 
the Duke into trouble; and finally has to 
be firmly set down by an exercise of mar- 
ital authority. But all the while she is 
charming and lovable. She is so hearty, 
so earnest, so really unselfish; and her 
talk is the most delightful womanly talk 
that was ever put on paper; witty, head- 
long, perverse, whimsical, penetrative, 
unreasonable, inconsecutive, delicious. 
What can be done with such a woman, 
particularly when she has come to you 
with a colossal fortune pinned to her pet- 
ticoat, except to let her have her own way 
up to a certain point, and then, when 
necessity compels, tell her lovingly and 
firmly that this sort of thing won’t do, 
and must be stopped ? And then if she 
has the good sense to see that she must 
stop, and the good heart to do so loyally 
and sweetly, although she may pout and 
fret a little, no great or at least no irre- 
parable harm isdone. A more perfectly 
natural or charming character than 
Lady Glen does not exist in modern 
fiction; and Mr. Trollope has given us 
no better evidence of his skill than his 
development of it through the three or 
four books in which she appears. The 
keeping of her character is perfect; its 
growth the most natural that could be 
conceived. ‘‘The Prime Minister”’ will 
add to Mr. Trollope’s reputation; but 
we cannot but think that it is marred by 
the presence of such a Joathsome creature 
as Lopez, who is one of those hideous 
manifestations of human nature that 
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should be kept out of sight as much as 
possible. 





Tuz author of ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” Mr. Thomas Hardy, has fol- 
lowed the success of that book by an- 
other venture in the same field.* His 
new tale, like its predecessor, does not 
stand in the first rank of contemporary 
social novels; but it is well up in the sec- 
ond. He has imagination. His people, 
and particularly his women, have genu- 
ine vitality. They interest us, although 
we may not quite like them. They are 
human beings, speaking and acting as 
we might suppose some of the men and 
women around us might speak and act if 
they were in the positions in which he 
places them. These it must be admitted 
are somewhat extraordinary; and the 
people themselves have peculiarities not 
altogether admirable. He is a little too 
emulous of the melodramatic effects of 
Wilkie Collins, and of the over-pro- 
nounced character drawing of Miss 
Braddon. Ethelberta, the heroine of 
this book, is too much in the last named 
writer’s style. The interest of the story 
depends upon the fact that she, beautiful 
and clever, is low born and low bred, be- 
ing the daughter of a butler. She has a 
troop of vulgar brothers and sisters, who 
remain in the position in which they 
were born, some of them actually being 
her own servants, while she marries a 
viscount. Her own character is changed 
by her elevation; and she is transformed 
from a fascinating society girl of the pe- 
riod into a hard, managing ‘‘ county” 
dame. The book cannot be called a 
pleasant one; but like its absurdly named 
predecessor, it indicates rather unusual 
powers as a novelist on the part of the 
author, and leads us to hope something 
better from him if he will only write 
more simply, soberly, and naturally.—— 
Mrs. Florence McLandburgh’s ‘“ Au- 
tomaton Ear”’} is a very elever sketch, 
quite in the manner of Poe’s incredible 
but wonderfully real-seeming tales. Tho 
conception is that of an acoustical inven- 
tion which will enable the person who 
uses it to hear not only present sounds 


*“* The Hand of Ethelberta.’ By T. Harpy. 
16mo, pp. 423. New York : Henry Holt & Co. 

+ “* The Automaton Ear, and Other Sketches."* 
By Fiorence McLanpsurex. i16mo. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
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which are too delicate and evanescent to 
be otherwise heard, but all the sounds that 
have ever been made; on the scientific 
theory that sounds never actually cease, 
only diminish, so that they escape our 
gross senses, The experience of the in- 
ventor is told with no little skill, and 
the authoress extricates herself from her 
entanglement by attributing it to the 
fancies of a monomaniac. To this are 
added several other sketches, also clever. 
Miss or Mrs. McLandburgh should try 
her hand at something of continuous in- 
terest. Collections of small sketches and 
stories do not command much attention 
unless they are written by authors who 
have won reputation by larger works. 
The authoresses of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World” and of ‘ Queechy,” two novels 
that enjoyed a very great and to usasome- 
what inexplicable public favor, have pro- 
duced another called ‘‘Wych Hazel,”* 
which may have an equal good fortune, 
although we cannot find in it evidences 
of much knowledge of the world or of 
human nature, or much that is admira- 
ble in the way of wit, description, narra- 
tion, or character drawing. The hero- 
ine is an amusing and even an interest- 
ing person, but withal a little vulgar. 
The persons by whom she is surrounded, 
and to one of whom she gives herself and 
her fortune, are generally of the genus 
nondescript. But from this remark we 
must except her guardian, a person of so 
much manliness, uprightness, and power 
of loving, that we wonder that his pretty 
nut-brown ward did not provoke him to 
make love to her and reward him in this 
way for his care and his devotion. He is 
altogether the best man and the most lov- 
able in the story; and we are not quite 
sure that she did not once think so. 
The dreadful trade of sending unsea- 
worthy ships to sea that they may be lost 
and the insurance on them gained, at the 
cost of the lives of their officers and 
crews, has been practised in England 
successfully for some years; but thanks 
to Mr. Plimsoll, it seems about to be 
broken up. The anthor of ‘The Crew 
of the Dolphin’’} should have dedicated 
her book to that philanthropic and in- 
trepid M. P., for she is evidently a vol- 


*“ Wych Haze.” By Susan and ANNA War- 
NER. 12mo, pp. 528. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

+‘ The Crew of the Dolphin.”’ By Hesna Stret- 
16mo, pp. 232. New York : Dodd & Mead. 
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unteer in his ranks. The Dolphin isa 
shaky, leaky old hulk, painted up, and 
loaded down, and sent out for the pur- 
pose of going to Davy Jones’s locker. 
The authoress interests us in the fortunes 
of a manly sailor who ships on board of 
her, leaving of course a sweet wife and 
child behind him. The vessel is lost, but 
he is saved; and so also is the son of the 
owner, who is taken on board by acci- 
dent. The result is, of course, to turn 
the latter from the error of his father’s 
ways. The book is cleverly written, and 
may have a good effect. It is, however, 
much less needed here than in England. 





Ever since Dame Juliana Berners, or 
some man for her, wrote, now nearly 
four hundred years ago, her ‘‘ Treatise of 
Fysshynge with an Angle,” in which the 
good counsel is given, ‘‘ Look that ye 
open no man’s gates unless ye shut them 
again,”’ there has been a succession of 
books written for the delectation and in- 
struction of the lovers of the gentle art. 
Izaak Walton’s book has become classic, 
and has been published in almost as 
many forms as Shakespeare's plays, 
“The Pilgrim's Progress,’’ and ‘* Robin- 
son Crusoe.” America has not been lag- 
gard in this peculiar department of liter- 
ature. We have recently had Mr. Prime’s 
**T Goa-Fishing,” and now Mr. Dawson, 
of the ‘Albany Journal,’’ one of the 
honored men of the editorial fraternity, 
gives us another book upon the same ex- 
haustless theme.* Mr. Dawson wields 
the rod and the pen with equal skill; 
and we have no doubt that he follows 
good old Izaak’s counsel, and puts a 
worm upon his hook (if he ever conde- 
scends to use a worm) just as he impales 
a political opponent upon the point of 
his pen, ‘‘as if he loved him.” Doubt- 
less the degree of affection is quite as 
great in one case as in the other. His 
narrations of his exploits and those of 
his friends (for he is not one of those 
mean and jealous fellows who disgrace 
‘*the contemplative man’s recreation” 
by slighting the performances of other 
anglers and decrying the weight of their 
fish) are very spirited and interesting. 
No man who has ever cast a fiy, and been 
successful, can take up this book with- 

* “ Pleasures of Angling with Rod and Reel for 


Trout and Salmon.” By Grorce Dawson. 
16mo, pp. 264. New York : Sheldon & Co. 
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out reading it, and reading it all through. 
Next to the pleasure of wandering by the 
side of a trout brook, or whipping the 
larger streams in which the giant salmon 
harbors, the true angler will rate that of 
reading such a book as that in which the 
veteran Mr. Dawson “ fights his battles 
o’er again.” It will take an enviable 
place in the literature of angling. 


Tue series of ‘“ Brief Biographies ” 
which have appeared under the editorial 
care of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son is well designed to meet the modern 
demand for personal information as to 
the eminent statesmen of the day. A 
valuable addition has just been made to 
it by a book upon the German political 
leaders who have done so much to place 
their country in the leading position 
which it now occupies in Europe.* Mr. 
Tuttle’s letters from Berlin to the New 
York ‘‘ Tribune ’’ have shown him to be 
well qualified for such a task as this; and 
his work meets all reasonable expecta- 
tions. Of course Bismarck takes the lead 
in the book, as he has for years done in 
German politics. Of him, however, we 
learn nothing particularly new. He has 
been so be-written that there was little to 
be told of him that had not been told be- 
fore. But Mr. Tuttle, having the advan- 
tage of a long residence in Berlin, has 
been able to give an account of other 
German leaders as to whom we in Ameri- 
ca have hitherto known little or nothing. 
His book has a peculiar value to us, and 
one which it may be hoped will be of 
some real service to us, in that it shows 
how thoughtful and studious men have 
exerted an influence upon German poli- 
tics, home and foreign, to which we are 
unhappily strangers. Not the least im- 
portant, instructive, and interesting part 
of the volume is that section devoted to 
‘* The Scholars in Politics.”’ Polities in 
Germany is a science, and it is studied 
and practisedas such. The party leaders 
listen to the philosophers; they are will- 
ing to learn from history; they do not 
regard the question of who shall get cer- 
tain offices as the chief end of their public 
action. Toany thoughtful young Ameri- 

*“ German Political Leaders.’* By HERBERT 
TUTTLE. 12mo, pp. 264. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 
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can inclined to enter the field of poli- 
tics we recommend the perusal of this 
volume; we wish that we could add, in 
the hope that something of the thorough 
German method may be introduced into 
the management of our public affairs. 
It seems strange that of all Eng- 
lish painters an insane man and a morose 
suicide should furnish most occasion for 
biography and comment. And yet it is 
true that more has been written, at least 
during the last generation, about William 
Blake and Robert Haydon than about all 
other English masters of the palette 
from Sir Joshua down. Neither Blake 
nor Haydon was able to live by their 
common art, nor did either leave even 
one picture behind him that has won 
the admiration of posterity; but both the 
men were thinkers and writers, and hence 
the interest which they excite, while bet- 
ter painters who did not think, or who 
if they thought did not write, are one by 
one dropping out of the world’s memory. 
Here is a third biography of Haydon,* 
selected by Mr. Stoddard from the more 
voluminous one by his son just published. 
Poor Haydon! The story of his life is a 
sad one. He painted pictures that no 
one wanted to buy, and that now no one 
will have as gifts; and consequently he 
was in constant distress, sometimes in 
pinching want, although he begged small 
sums even of his literary and artist 
friends, And yet he was a man of unu- 
sual talent, had fine conceptions, and 
was industrious, or willing to be so. But 
he had no faculty of adaptation; and so 
he and the world were at loggerheads, 
His vanity and pretence were in inverse 
ratio to his ability to command success; 
and the consequence was that he became 
morbid, then insane, or perhaps we might 
better say he was driven mad by his dis- 
appointments and his privations—and 
shot himself. The book is a very inter- 
esting one; greatly so from the view it 
gives of other persons more notable than 
Haydon; for he knew or saw most of 
the distinguished people of his time, 
from the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Walter Scott down. Neurly one half the 
book is filled with letters to him from 
such people which are very readable. 

* The Life, Letters,and Table Talk of Benja- 
min Robert Haydon,.”’ Edited by Richarp Henry 
Stopparp. 16mo, pp. 308. New York: Scrio- 
ner, Armstrong & Co, 
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Histories of our civil war, general 
and special, have multiplied with the 
passing years. Some are good, many not 
above mediocrity, some very bad; almost 
all of them, however, furnish something 
toward helping posterity to make up its 
verdict upon the actors in that great 
military and political struggle. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the best gen- 
eral history which has thus far appeared 
should have been written by a foreigner, 
and that the best appreciation of the 
questions at issue and the warmest sym- 
pathy with the republican government 
has come from a member of a royal fam- 
ily. We speak of course of the Comte 
de Paris’s history of our civil war, the 
second volume of the English transla- 
tion of whichis before us.* This volume 
includes the third and fourth of the 
French edition, and brings the story of 
the war down to the battle of Fredericks- 
burg and the final proclamation of 
emancipation, about the beginning of the 
year 1863. The Comte de Paris advises 
the reader in the beginning that his work 
is a military history ; and he completely 
and admirably fulfils his announced pur- 
pose. Such a mastery of the details of 
military movement, combined with such 
a grasp of the whole grand strategic 
question to be decided, has not been 
shown by any other author who has treat- 
ed the subject. But the book is very 
much more than a military history. It 
is almost a history of the country from 
ante-revolutionary times. The author 
goes to the origin and foundation of 
everything—of the American army, of 
the volunteer system, of the origin of 
the war, of the institution of slavery, 
of the financial condition and _pol- 
icy of the country; and the conse- 
quence is that the development of the 
political and social system of the United 
States is presented with historical detail. 
This is done with a clearness of percep- 
tion and justness of apprehension which 
are admirable and somewhat wonderful. 
Indeed, we have no words but those of 
praise for the spirit and for the thorough- 
ness with which the Comte de Paris has 
performed his labor; and no less must 


* “ TTistory of the Civil War in America.” By 
the ComTe DE Paris. Translated, with the ap- 
proval of the author, by Louis F. Tasistro, Ed- 
ited by Henry Copp%e, LL. D. 8vo, pp. 772. Phil- 
adelphia : J. H. Coates & Co, 
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we speak in admiration of the style in 
which he has presented the results of his 
observation and investigation. His work 
promises to take a place in the first rank 
of military histories, and to become au- 
thoritative. We cannot here and at this 
time remark upon the details of the vari- 
ous important battles and military move- 
ments which are recounted in this volume; 
we shall only direct the reader's atten- 
tion to the clearness of the author’s 
statements of even the most widely ex- 
tended and complicated actions. If a 
great battle or a strategic movement can 
be understood by a civilian from descrip- 
tion (which we very much doubt), it must 
be from such description as that given by 
the Comte de Paris. And to this he 
helps us by the simplicity, the military 
simplicity, of his style, with as little as 
possible of military technicality. His 
calmness and judicial coolness of temper 
are also great aids in this direction, as 
well as very admirable in themselves, 
He writes as one who recognizes the 
right of the Government of the United 
States to exist, and to use all possible 
means to preserve itself, and he writes 
also as an opponent of slavery; otherwise 
he seems entirely without prejudice, and 
his recognition of the gallantry of the 
Confederate soldiers and of the ability of 
their officers is hearty and continuous. 
He is an admirer of McClellan, and he 
does not hold General Halleck in very 
high esteem. Otnerwise he seems to 
have neither preference nor prejudice. 





** Among My Books.”’ Second Series. 


By James Russert Lowe.u. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 

When a critic takes Dante, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Milton, and Keats for his 
theme, we are less interested in what he 
has to say of poets so well known than 
in finding out what stores of reflection 
and experience open in the critic’s own 
mind insuch companionship. It is Low- 
ell, the American, and not ‘‘ that small 
procession of the elder poets,” as he calls 
them, that we make acquaintance with in 
this book. From what he thinks of 
Dante, Spenser, and Milton we learn 
what he thinks of poetry, the poetic tem- 
perament, life, and criticism, and it is al- 
most superfluous to add that his judg- 
ment is as unstrained and sensible as it 
is appreciative. He is a model critic, in 
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that what he has to say on such well- 
worn themes is new, not because it is so 
erratic that others would not be likely to 
think it, but because he has subjected his 
authors to such persistent study and re- 
peated analysis. ‘*‘ Wordsworth,’’ he 
says, ‘‘never quite saw the distinction 
between the eccentric and the original,’’ 
and the fault is perhaps more common 
among critics than among literary inven- 
tors; but Mr. Lowell cannot be accused 
of it. His estimate of authors is per- 
haps acceptable to a greater number of 
Americans than that of any other critic, 
and partly because it is so free from 
meretricious pretensions. Aside from 
the value of what he says is the sense that 
it is unstrained. Hecomes before us not 
merely as the cultivated student of let- 
ters, but also as the professional analyst 
of literature. Prof. Lowell has occupied 
a position where it was his duty to 
know thoroughly and explain clearly 
these grand works of which he writes. 
He does not write as the mere literary 
man, appreciating excellence wherever 
he finds it, but as one who understands 
the needs of poetic expression and must 
reject everything that does not respond 
to them. Of Spenser he says: 


The commentators, who seem never willing to 
let their poet be a poet pure and simple, though 
had he not been so they would have lost their 
only hold upon life, try to make out from his 
‘Mother Hubberd’s Tale’’ that he might have 
been a very sensible, matter-of-fact man if he 
would. For my own part, Iam quite willing to 
confess that I like him none the worse for being 
un-practical, and that my reading has convinced 
me that being too poetical is the rarest fault of 
poets. (P. 166.) 

The poet's office is to be a Voice, not of onecry- 
ing in the wilderness to a knot of already mag- 
netized acolytes, but singing amid the throng of 
men, and lifting their common aspirations and 
sympathies (so first clearly revealed to them- 
selves) on the wings of his song to a purer ether 
and a wider reach of view. (FP. 203.) 


But what Prof. Lowell thinks of poet- 
ry, or even of the limitations of poetical 
composition, is not to be learned from 
single quotations. It is the subsidiary 
theme of the book developed in every 
opinion he utters. Of the five papers he 
presents, that on Dante is every way the 
most complete, the most lovingly, and 
we had almost said gratefully worked 
out. In this essay the passages relating 
to the philosophy of poetry are mainly 
concentrated. The agitations of the 
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poet’s life acted upon his intense charac- 
ter with an effect like that which earth- 
quakes sometimes have upon the solid 
earth, opening deep springs, that gain 
in foree until they become unfailing 
streams, which in their turn modify the 
earth that produced them. Prof. Low- 
ell traces, with an intelligence that shows 
how familiar the ground is to him, the 
course and growth of these currents of 
reflection and feeling. ‘‘The Plan of 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and Dante's Aim 
in Writing it” is indeed almost an exact 
description of this essay. The others 
are of a different character. They treat 
of English poets whose works are a part 
of the history of our language. Ner- 
vous English and trenchant passages are 
never wanting in Prof. Lowell’s writ- 
ings, and a score of expressions could be 
picked out which are as characteristic of 
all his views as one ray is representative 
of all the sun’s light : 

Wordsworth never quite learned the dist'nc- 
tion between fact, which suffocates the muse, 
and truth, which is the very breath of her nos- 
trils. 

If a poet resolve to be original, it will end com- 
monly in his being merely peculiar. 

To characterize his (Spenser’s) style in a sin- 
gle word, I should call it costly. 

Perhaps it is little to say that Dante was the 
first great poet who ever made a poem wholly out 
of himself; but rightly looked at, it imphes a 
wonderful self-reliance and originality in his 
genius. 


Fondness for close-fitting expression 
leads him sometimes into an arbitrary 
coinage. Words like *‘mildened” and 
“got built” do not occur frequently, 
but are all the more noticeable from the 
beauty of the text they disfigure. Upon 
one phrase, and one that suffers severely 
from criticism nowadays, we confess to 
looking with pleasure. ‘‘Gets to feel” 
is an expression that will be defended by 
any one who has learned the value of the 
German werden. 





‘* Floral Decorations for the Dwelling 
House. <A Praetical Guide to the House 
Arrangement of Plants and Flowers.” 
By Annre Hassarp. American edition 
revised. With many Illustrations. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Writers upon household decoration 
are too apt to shape their recommenda- 
tions upon a scale that is beyond the at- 
tainment of ordinary folk and usual oc- 
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casions; forgetting that for elaborate 
preparations the help of a professional 
expert is almost always necessary. This 
book is not free from this fault, but it 
nevertheless contains many hints that 
will be useful to ladies who are fond of 
adding the beauty of flowers to the adorn- 
ment of the home. It treats especially 
of table decorations, and while many of 
its prescriptions must be impossible with- 
out the resources of a large conservatory 
or florist’s shop, it affords a variety of 
illustrations which enable the lover of 
flowers to make an effective use of ma- 
terials which many houses can command. 
Its suggestions respecting table service 
and arrangement are good, and it de- 
scribes a number of ingenious combina- 
tions, and gives good rules for the selec- 
tion of the material, when particular 
effects are desired. It would be more 
useful if it were more simple, and though 
the preface informs us that it has been 
remodelled to suit American necessities 
(having been originally published in Eng- 
land), we think it could be more closely 
adapted to the requirements of that class 
of American ladies who are not placed so 
far above counting the cost of beauty 
that they can employ experts to provide 
it. Still it is written without the affect- 
ed superciliousness which is so apt to 
mar such works, and we can recommend 
it as a good guide and one that is pretty 
certain to be a help. 





** Filth-Diseases and their Preven- 
tion.’’ By Jonn Simon, M. D., F.R.C.S. 
Boston: James Campbell. 

This neatly printed work is published 
under the direction of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts. It was 
written as a preface to a volume of re- 
ports on recent epidemics occurring in 
England, made by Government inspec- 
tors. Nothing can be more important 
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than the subject it treats of, and the 
united efforts which sanitarians the world 
over are making to diffuse among man- 
kind a knowledge of what true cleanli- 
ness is, and what the effects of filth are 
certain to be, are tending most power- 
fully to the comparative control of cer- 
tain endemic diseases. The English 
Government is doing work for us all by 
its system of inspection, and the volume 
of reports here spoken of is invaluable. 
But the merits of the present essay are 
not so obvious. It is tedious and stilted 
in style, so much so that pedantry ex- 
cludes a great amount of information 
that could be advantageously placed in 
the room of its formal paragraphs. 
Some good hints there are, but the num- 
ber is insufficient. The author thinks 
that sewer inlets should be trapped in 
houses, but not in street openings. If 
they give out a bad odor, that should be 
a signal for thorough renovation in such 
a way as to prevent the odor. But do 
not construct bad sewers, and then 
ingeniously shut them up with all their 
poison. Good hints are given for the 
management of house garbage both in 
city and country; also on the construc- 
tion of sinks. It is not very satisfactory 
to find so good an authority confessing 
that there is but one system for the 
cleanly removal of refuse—that by water. 
Evidently this cuts off the whole rural 
population from the full benefits of sani- 
tary science. For that part of mankind 
there remain a few substitutes of lesser 
value, but he considers that none of 
these can work well in villages without 
efficient Government inspection. In 
America it is evident we must look to 
educating the people by plain statements 
of fact, rather than by the institution of 
inspection. As a means to that end, we 
cannot say that this book is all that is 
desirable. 
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— A GREAT cry goes up for reform in 
the administration of our Government; 
and surely never was reform more need- 
ed than now at Washington, and at the 
capitals of many, we are sorry to say of 
most of the States. It is not surprising 
that with the evidence of corruption re- 
newed daily before us, and with a Presi- 
dential election coming in the autumn, 
there should bea distinct movement for re- 
form,and that an association of gentlemen 
of character and ability from the various 
States should have been formed for the 
purpose of securing the nomination of a 
reform candidate for the Presidency. 
This is well, and can hardly fail to have 
a benign influence. Such men as Mr. 
Bryant, Dr. Bacon, and Mr. Schurz, and 
those who act with them, can hardly 
unite for a great moral purpose without 
producing some effect. But in this case the 
effect will be rather upon the public than 
upon the Government, and, it is to be 
feared, fora time only. The evil lies tco 
deep to be reached and thoroughly up- 
rooted by such slight and temporary 
means. What is needed is the reforma- 
tion of the moral and political tone of 
a whole people. For even suppose tnat 
a President of wisdom and uprightness, 
and one convinced of the necessity of re- 
form, were elected, what could he do 
while Congress remains such as it is ? 
Something, perhaps, but very little. The 
general legislation is in the hands of 
Congress; the President is only an exe- 
cutive officer. A pure President could 
effect very little in the face of corrupt 
legislation. And setting aside the sup- 
position that legislation would be actu- 
ally corrupt, there remains the great 
matter of the interference of members of 
Congress in the administration of the 
Government by the control which they 
seek to exert upon the civil service to 
strengthen their own political positions. 
The President has, according to the Con- 
stitution, comparatively little power be- 
yond that given to him by his veto and 
his right of recommendation by message; 
and the indirect influence that he might 
exert through his administrative ap- 





pointments has been almost entirely 
taken away from him by the system 
which has gradually grown up of making 
him in this respect a mere tool of Sena- 
tors and members of the lower House. 
General Grant, whatever his errors of 
indiscretion in this respect, started, there 
can be no doubt, with the intention to 
break up this system, and to make his 
appointments solely with reference to 
his own notions of fitness. But to use a 
phrase which was soon heard, and which 
had real significance, the politicians were 
too much for him; and then, finding that 
he had to give up his project, he, it would 
seem, thought that as appointments were 
to be made only for favor and interest, his 
own friends might as well profit by them 
as others. This is the root of the evil. 
For there is no doubt that the people, or 
rather that part of the people which gives 
its attention to the management of politi- 
cal affairs, prefer this system of politi- 
cal patronage. It is their engine of of- 
fence and their armor of defence. It 
enables these ‘politicians’? to control 
the immense administrative patronage of 
the country. That is the key of the 
whole matter. Members of Congress, 
and the ‘‘ politicians” who really give 
them their places, wish the present sys- 
tem to be kept up. Now, while that sys- 
tem is kept up, and while such men as 
these ‘‘ politicians” choose are sent to 
Congress, there can be no genuine re- 
form if every President were another 
Washington or another Adams. Men go 
to Congress now for their own purposes 
and for those of the ‘‘ politicians” who 
really send them there; and the conse- 
quence is corruption. It cannot be oth- 
erwise. 


— Waar is needed, therefore, is not 
so much a reform President as a reform- 
ed Congress. To lift us out of the slough 
into which we have fallen, there is re- 
quired the election of members of Con- 
gress pledged—or better, men of such 
character that no pledges from them are 
required—that they will give themselves 
simply to the business of legislation, and 
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not attempt to interfere in any way with 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment; men who will not go to the Presi- 
dent or to the heads of departments with 
their ‘‘claims,” and the claims of their 
clients, upon official patronage; men who 
will not give themselves to ‘‘ pipe lay- 
ing ” and to “log rolling,” and to ‘‘ run- 
ning the machine” of politics. The first 
step toward real and thorough reform is, 
and from the nature of things must be, 
the exclusion from Congress of men who 
make politics a mere matter of business 
for their own interest, whether that in- 
terest be pecuniary or only their own 
aggrandizement. That this is true will 
be denied by no intelligent person who 
will for a moment imagine a Congress 
filled with such men. It is plain enough 
that with such a Congress corruption 
would soon be at an end. For even a 
corrupt President and a corrupt Cabinet 
would soon be controlled and overawed 
by such a Congress. But as the matter 
now stands it is a mere question as to 
who shall use the power of the Govern- 
ment for themselves and for their friends, 
The political scheme to be adjusted is now 
that every one, President, heads of de- 
partments, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, shall have his ‘‘share”—his share 
not only of mere official patronage, but 
of all the advantages, personal and polit- 
ical, which can be extracted from a con- 
trol direct or indirect of the administra- 
tion of the Government. The reform 
needed is a thorough change in this re- 
spect. That effected, the rest follows as 
a matter of course. 


— Tue very serious and interesting 
question then arises, Do the people de- 
sire such a change? That the whole 
people or rather the better part of them 
do desire it, and with all their hearts, 
there can be no doubt. But what inflv- 
ence do the better part of the people ex- 
ert upon the management of the political 
affairs of the country ? Very little, we 
are sorry to say. That has passed under 
the control of the “ politicians,” and their 
followers, who make “ slates ” and break 
them. The function of the people has 
come to be the mere choice of voting for 
one of two men who are set up by these 
** politicians.” And whichever of the 
two is elected, the course of affairs in re- 
gard to corruption is likely to be the 
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same. For the politicians of both parties 
have in this respect the same purposes 
and aims—they wish to use the political 
machinery of the Government if not for 
their own pecuniary interest, at least for 
their owrf advancement. This system 
has become an organized growth; and it 
cannot be done away with until there is 
such a change in the attitude and the 
character of the whole people, and in re- 
gard to their control of political affairs, 
that they can and will send to Congress 
only upright men who go there to confine 
their attention to legislation for the bene- 
fit of the whole country. That is the 
‘“‘nub” of the whole question. Now, 
whether the people are in a temper and 
in a position to effect such a change the 
reflective reader must decide for himself; 
that is a subject that we shall not at pres- 
ent discuss. But until such a change is 
made and Congress is composed of men 
who will attend exclusively to the busi- 
ness of making laws for the whole coun- 
try, and do it with clean hands, having 
nothing to do with executive appoint- 
ments, except in accordance with the law, 
no reform at Washington can be reason- 
ably looked for. Until then the politi- 
cians will be too much for any President, 
were he the spirit of reform incarnate. 


— Po.itica reform has broken out in 
a new place—of all countries in the world 
Turkey! There any semblance of reform 
has hitherto manifested itself in a plea- 
sant family strangling, as when the event 
took place to which Shakespeare alludes 
in making Henry V. say, ‘‘ Not Amurath 
an Amurath succeeds,” or in the shoot- 
ing of a few hundred men in cold blood 
and in treachery, as when Mehemet Ali 
decoyed nearly all the Mamelukes into 
Cairo, and then fired upon them, until of 
sixteen hundred there was not a man left, 
or as when the Janissaries were abolished 
after about three thousand of them were 
slain. Now the extinction of the Mame- 
lukes and the Janissaries was a great re- 
form, as great as the disbanding of the 
Pretorian Guard would have been in the 
Roman empire; but the way in which it 
was done did not show any particular im- 
provement in the moral sense of the gov- 
ernment which thus undertook to preserve 
and to purify itself. At the present time 
Abdul Assiz has simply been requested by 
a powerful party to abdicate, or in the slang 
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of the day to “git”; which shows that 
Turkey has got on in this respect about to 
the point at which England was in the 
reign of James II. Whether the change 
will be as beneficial in the later case as it 
was in the earlier, and whether; indeed, it 
will do anything to simplify and purify 
that complicated and pestilential East- 
ern question which has troubled Europe 
so long, is doubtful. The event brings to 
mind one of ‘ Punch’s” very best jokes. 
The recent Sultan’s brother was also 
named Abdul, Abdul Medjid, and when 
the latter died, fifteen years ago, and the 
former succeeded him, ‘‘ Punch’’ asked 
what was the difference between the two 
Abduls; the answer being that this Ab- 
dul is the Abdul Assiz, and the other 
Abdul as was. Nowif any reader of the 
“Galaxy” thinks that he can demon- 
strate the anatomy of a joke, let him ex- 
plain why and how it is that that view of 
the case is so irresistibly funny.—Poor 
Abdul Assiz! Before our article goes to 
press, the news comes that he has found 
that the life before him was more griev- 
ous than he could bear, and he now is 
also Abdul as was. 


— One of the reforms declared by the 
usurping party is manifestly misunder- 
stood by many persons, unless indeed it 
has been misreported. This is the ‘‘abo- 
lition of the seraglio.” This has been 
referred to asif it were a proposed restric- 
tion of the Sultan to one wife and no 
concubines, It has not that meaning, 
nor is such a very great change in the 
Eastern view of the relation of woman to 
man atall probable. The mistake results 
from a common misapprehension of the 
term seraglio, which has not at all the 
same meaning as harem or hareem. The 
latter refers to the women of a Turk’s 
household, be they few or many; and it is 
used to express the place, apartments or 
apartment, in which they live, and even 
to signify that relation which we assume 
is, or should be, always that of marriage. 
Thus a Turk whose poverty or whose in- 
clination restricted him to one woman 
would say that he could not ‘talk his 
hareem ’’ to a strange man; for a Turk 
never speaks of the female part of his 
household to any but the most intimate 
friend, or to a physician, even if he makes 
those exceptions. But the seraglio is or 
was the court, its dwelling place, and its 
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surroundings, and thus came to mean the 
officers of the court, a sort of privy coun- 
cil, or power behind the throne. This 
was called also the Sublime Porte, that 
being the name given to the great gate 
of the seraglio. The Sublime Porte is 
not the Sultan, but this body of counsel- 
lors, who had the right to enter the great 
gate of the seraglio, It is possible that the 
confusion between seraglio and hareem 
has affected the dispatches, and that 
there is indeed a determination to abolish 
the latter; but the probability seems to 
be the other way, and that what is abol- 
ished is this sort of back-stairs influence 
in favor of a more open way of govern- 
ing. The question as to which it may be 
is at least one of considerable interest. 


— Tue very extended comment in the 
press throughout the country upon 4 
change in the proprietorship and edito- 
rial management of the New York 
*“*World” directs attention to the style 
in which our leading newspapers are in 
the habit of treating each other. The 
remarks upon the change in the 
**World’s” affairs have generally been 
respectful and courteous; but in some 
cases we are sorry to see that they have 
not been so, but have been made the oc- 
casion of personal sneers and inuendos 
and open attacks. There has been a 
great deai too much of this lately in the 
columns of papers of high pretensions 
and of real ability. We know of a case 
in which the name of one leading jour- 
nal was actually stricken out of an ad- 
vertisement which was published in the 
columns of another. This is very un- 
wise, to say the least of it. Nothing 
tends more than the exhibition of such 
feeling to degrade journalism in the es- 
timation of the public. Discussion and 
even sharp controversy between the or- 
gans of different political parties and 
public interests is necessary. But it is 
not necessary that it should be accom- 
panied with the expression of acrimoni- 
ous personal feeling, in which malicious 
intent is obvious. There are parlia- 
mentary rules and usages which forbid 
such “flings and arrows” in debate; 
and it is high time that the conductors 
of our leading journals should adopt 
some such code as their guide in contro- 
versy. It would tend to elevate their 
profession and need not in the least mol- 
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lify the hard hitting in which they, and 
perhaps the public, delight. At present 
the exhibition of malignity and spite is 
quite disgraceful. This is one of those 
evils of which the reform is easy and 
should be thorough. 


— Ove of the torments of the time is 
the system of checks which has become 
prevalent of late years. It began in 
large establishments like Stewart's, in 
which you were not allowed to take your 
choice and then pay your money and be- 
gone, but were obliged to send your mo- 
ney and your choice to a cashier, that 
both might be checked and one offset 
against the other in making up the day’s 
cash accounts. In great shops where 
there are a great many salesmen there is 
some excuse for this practice, which, 
very inconvenient to the buyer, is per- 
haps necessary as a preventive against 
peculation. But it has been ridiculous- 
ly aped by all the little ‘‘one-horse” 
places, until now one cannot get a glass 
of mineral water or spend five cents for 
some trifle without going through the for- 
mality of receiving a check and presenting 
it solemnly to a “‘ cashier ’’—frequently 
a lad of tender years or a lass more or less 
tender. The other day the Nebulous Per- 
son bought a pair of gloves in a shop 
about as large as a moderate sized dry- 
goods box, and on handing the money to 
the salesman, was surprised and disgusted 
at receiving a check which he was request- 
ed to present to the cashier, a corpulent 
female who sat about three feet off; she 
could not well have been two feet more 
remote, for the size of the “ establish- 
ment” would not admit of it. In- 
deed, looking at her vast rotundity, it 
was a wonder how she got into the place, 
or that being in how she was to get out. 
Perhaps she sat there always receiving 
checks and brooding over them. She 
proved to be the principal proprietor, 
and the salesman was the Co. And so 
the partners watched each other a yard 
apart, lest each should cheat the ‘‘ firm” 
of two and six pence during the day’s 
business, Truly this business of check- 
ing is a sad and to purchasers an irritat- 
ing comment upon the lack of common 
honesty which seems to be so prevalent 
among those who are engaged in trade 
that they cannot trust each other even in 
each other’s sight. Where a great busi- 
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ness demands system to prevent confu- 
sion checking may be tolerated; but un- 
less we are a nation of scoundrels it 
would seem that little shops in which the 
entire force consists of two or three per- 
sons might be conducted upon the old 
and simple plan of pay and go, which was 
universal before the days of ‘‘ Stewart’s ”’ 
and which worked very well. 


— Tue N. P. saw recently another sign 
of the times which led him into a not 
very pleasant train of thought. It wasa 
street railway car. A young schoolgirl 
sat before him on her way home. She 
was about twelve or thirteen years old. 
In her lap she held a pile of school 
books. They were seven in number; 
and the top one was a text-book of 
trigonometry. Sheseemed not unhealth- 
ily constituted, but she was pale, and her 
eyes had a bright eager look, and there 
was an absence of youthful life and spir- 
it in her countenance. Her gloves need- 
ed mending, and there were two buttons 
off her sack. Then a nebulous notion 
came into the mind of her observer that 
it wouid have been better for her health 
and her happiness if she had a few less 
books and none on trigonometry, and if 
her gloves had more stitches and her 
sack more buttons. A doubt arose 
whether she knew or ever would know 
how to make an omelet, or to provide a 
table, or set one neatly and attractively, 
to say nothing of superintending a house- 
hold. Trigonometry would not give her 
much helpin the performance of such 
duties. But great is the “‘ higher educa- 
tion of women.” 


— Ir proves that the business of sell- 
ing piano-fortes was first introduced into 
this country by John Jacob Astor, as ap- 
pears by the following advertisement, 
found in a New York newspaper of Janu- 
ary 10, 1789 : 

J. JACOB ASTOR, 

Art No. 81 QuEEN STREET, 

Next door but one to the “ Friends’ Meeting 
House," has for sale an assortment of Piano For- 
tes of the newest Construction, made by the best 
makers in London, which he will sell on reason- 
able terms. He gives cash for all kinds of Furs, 
and has for sale a quantity of Canada Beaver & 
Beaver Coating, Raccoon Skins, and Raccoon 
Blankets, Muskrat Skins, etc., etc. 

Queen street was that now called Pearl 
street, the change of name being due to 
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the same feeling which unfortunately 
caused the removal of the old statue of 
George III. from the Bowling Green. Mr. 
Astor discontinued the sale of piano-for- 
tes, having found raccoon skins a more 
profitable commodity. 


— Wirutn the memory of the present 
generation, no English-speaking actor 
has excited so much attention and given 
occasion for so much critical comment as 
Irving, whose name was unheard of un- 
til two or three years ago. But now let 
him appear in a new part, and the Lon- 
don papers of the next morning have 
articles upon his performance a column 
or a column and a half long; and ‘‘ The 
Saturday Review,” ‘‘ The Spectator,” 
and ‘‘ The Examiner ” give him a special 
article, each written evidently by the 
best critic at their command. Recently 
his performance of Macbeth was made 
the occasion of a paper read by Edward 
Russell before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Liverpool. And yet 
it is not yet agreed among the critics 
whether he was an original or a thought- 
ful actor, not to say a great one. It is 
seriously questioned whether he is not a 
mere male Fotheringay without the 
Fotheringay’s superb beauty which so 
bewildered poor Pendennis. It is said 
by intelligent critics, who profess to know 
whereof they speak, that all his points 
are taught him, and all his notions of 
character and situations pumped into 
him by a first-rate dramatic student and 
critic. This may not be true, but the 
fact that he does not seem to sway his 
audiences or to forget himself rather fa- 
vors such an estimate of his powers. 
However this may be, he or his teacher 
have recently made a great and very 
desirable change in the presentation 
of Othello, whom Mr. Irving represents 
not as a big, savage-looking negro who 
would have physically disgusted Desde- 
mona, but as a tawny Moor, with long, 
straight black hair, and a refined and no- 
ble bearing. There can be no doubt 
that this gives us the true conception of 
Othello’s person according to all the 
probabilities of the case, moral and ma- 
terial. 


— As there will be no opportunity for 
‘* woman ” to obtain her inalienable politi- 
eal rights until at least after the Presi- 
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dential election, she may perhaps, with- 
out any loss of that ‘‘ dignity of her sex,” 
of which we hear so much, employ the 
interval in paying some attention to do- 
mestic and social affairs, which while 
she has been occupied in asserting her 
rights have fallen into rather a muddle, 
To tell the truth, man has of late lost a 
good deal of money on the Stock Ex- 
change ; left to himself, the ignorant 
creature has been dabbling in transac- 
tions with which he is entirely unfitted 
to deal. He has, moreover, not only 
lost his money, but his house-bills, 
left to take charge of themselves, have 
risen to an alarming figure. Wo- 
man has been sorely missed in the 
kitchen, the pantry, and in what, with 
his usual impudence, he is pleased to 
term her ‘‘ proper sphere’’; namely, that 
little round of daily domestic duties the 
performance of which, if persevered in 
to any serious extent, exercises such a 
depressing influence on her temperament, 
and reduces her to the position of aslave. 
Of course, if man were not a hopeless 
idiot, he would have personally superin- 
tended the arrangements of his house- 
hold, and prevented them falling into 
confusion. He has, however, iet them 
‘* go to the bad”; his servants, aided by 
his tradesmen, rob him more shameless- 
ly than ever; his children are left to the 
care of ignorant nurses or governesses; 
his dinners are atrociously cooked, and 
his family all having become “units,” 
his position is one of even unusual dis- 
comfort and gloom.—And now having 
read so far, ‘‘ woman” will quite surely 
exclaim, ‘*There he is—at it again, 
that N. P. He is never content with- 
out a fling at women.” Dear ladies, 
you are quite wrong, as you so often are 
when, instead of accepting facts, you 
draw conclusions. What is written 
above, down to ‘‘ discomfort and gloom,” 
is taken almost verbatim from a London 
newspaper of the highest position—the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette.” You will see, 
therefore, that the N. P. is not at all pe- 
culiar in his views of the question, and 
that it is a very interesting one to men 
all the world over. In truth, ladies, if 
men were to neglect their daily duties as 
a very large proportion of you neglect 
yours, you and your children would be 
starving, and, what is worse, dressed 
quite out of the fashion. 
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This cut was taken from a picture sent by General Custer to his publishers to be used in his book, 
“*My Life on the Plains.” 











